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Introduction: Visualizing Sensuous Suffering and 
Affective Pain in Early Modern Europe and the 
Spanish Americas 


Heather Graham and Lauren G. Kilroy-Ewbank 


Pain, both physical and psychological, is readily sited in the body. It may be 
etched onto the corporeal surface, made manifest in ragged, bloody wounds, 
broken, contorted limbs or scarred, rippled flesh. It may be experienced in- 
wardly in the infected roots of teeth, shattered or broken bones, or corrupted, 
diseased interiors. Likewise, it may be made present in a purely performative 
manner, through gestures, expressions, utterances, and other outward articu- 
lations of pain-induced physical and psychological processes.! Because of its 
somatic basis, pain is an interior sensation whose external communication 
can stimulate both sympathetic and empathetic reactions in viewers while 
remaining entirely individual: one's personal manifestation of pain can never 
be wholly understood or experienced by another.” The “secret life of pain,” as 
coined by David Morris, makes it challenging to study? A person cannot share 
another's pain, even with the aid of pictures or texts describing it in great de- 
tail. As Joanna Bourke argues, “pain,” per se, is not an independent entity that 
exists outside of the pain-experiencing individual. Rather, she designates pain 
as "an event that is rendered public through language," a phenomenological 
occurrence that cannot be divorced from the enduring subject and that is 
given meaning through articulation.^ Nevertheless, renderings of pain's ma- 
terial consequences in visual art — be they ravaged bodies or tear-stained 
faces — have unique potential to engage viewers as psychosomatic entities 
and to encourage affective responses, in other words, to induce a type of sen- 
suous suffering that is the psychological or emotional corollary of bodily hurt. 





1 Fordiscussion of the cultural construction of gestural expressions of pain, see Joanna Bourke, 
The Story of Pain: From Prayer to Pain Killers (Oxford: Oxford UP, 2014), 159-191. 

2 This notion underlies Elaine Scarry's seminal work on the topic, The Body in Pain: The Making 
and Unmaking of the World (Oxford: Oxford UP, 1985). 

3 David B. Morris, The Culture of Pain (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1991), 1. 

4 Bourke also notes that "Pain is not an intrinsic quality of raw sensation; it is a way of perceiv- 
ing an experience.” Bourke, Story of Pain, 7. In this volume, we embrace Bourke's construction 
of pain as an event — indeed, what the essays collected here variously seek to uncover are 
not definitions of “pain,” but rather the visual language used to publicly render pain events in 
early modern social and historical contexts. 
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How do we define pain and suffering? How do we differentiate between the 
two and can one exist without the other? In what ways can we identify markers 
of pain and suffering in the visual realm? What knowledge can be gained from 
pictorial or performative representations of pain or suffering? Psychologists 
and trauma specialists describe pain as a sensation read by the brain, signaled 
by neurons (called nociceptors) firing in the body, called pain signaling. An 
individual's perception of this sensation, however — what psychologists call 
pain perception — is more complex, often dovetailing with emotional experi- 
ences, usually identified as suffering (sometimes referred to as spiritual pain, 
psychalgia, or algopsychalia).? We determine that a person is in pain through 
observing verbal exclamations, bodily postures, gestures, and especially facial 
expressions, all of which can be represented or alluded to visually as culturally 
determined signs. 

This anthology brings together explorations of the somatic experiences of 
pain and suffering, and their representations and suppressions in the visual 
culture of early modern Europe and the Spanish Americas, as well as beholders' 
potential emotional responses to such imagery. Such transcultural examina- 
tions of the early modern world are especially fruitful for understanding pain 
and suffering. Juxtapositions across geographic boundaries draw attention to 
the ways in which these physical and emotive experiences were transmitted, 
transformed, and adapted to areas outside of Europe, and permit us to view 
pain and suffering in a globalized context. Contemporary interest in pain and 
its place in medieval and early modern culture have catalyzed a wide array of 
contributions from scholars across many fields, including literature, psychol- 
ogy, history, religion, and art history." However, few studies focus specifically 





5 Fora recent Psychology Today article on these differences, see «https://www.psychologyto 
day.com/blog/prefrontal-nudity/201302/embracing-pain». The International Association for 
the Study of Pain's definition of pain seems to conflate the two, describing it as a "sensory 
and emotional experience.” Pain in the rAsP Pain Terminology, <www.iasp-pain.org>, is cited 
in Jan Frans van Dijkhuizen and Karl A. E. Enenkel, "Introduction: Constructions of Physical 
Pain in Early Modern Culture,” in The Sense of Suffering: Construction of Physical Pain in Early 
Modern Culture, ed. Jan Frans van Dijkhuizen and Karl A. E. Enenkel (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 1. 

б For more on viewers’ responses to images, see David Freedberg, The Power of Images: Studies 
in the History and Theory of Response (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989). He ex- 
amines the efficacy of images, and the roles they acquired that text or spoken words could 
not — including the power to edify or arouse. See also Nigel Spivey, Enduring Creation: Art, 
Pain, and Fortitude (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 2001), which takes as its cen- 
tral question: why is there so much pain in European art throughout the ages? 

7 See, for example, the rich interdisciplinary dialogue on pain in Sarah Coakley and Kay 
Kaufman Shelemay, eds., Pain and Its Transformations: The Interface of Biology and Culture 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 2007). 
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on visual manifestations of the phenomena of pain and suffering across geo- 
graphic space and over multiple centuries. Discussions foregrounding these 
representations are ripe with potential thanks to the intersections of cultures 
between Europe and the Americas as well as the plethora of recent scholar- 
ship on emotions, gender, and pain studies in this era. More could be said 
as these developing paradigms are elaborated and incorporated into the 
canon(s). 

Capitalizing on the wealth of contemporary interdisciplinary scholarship 
on the history of emotions and of the body, as well as the interest in physi- 
cal pain and psychological suffering characterizing recent studies on the early 
modern era, the essays in this volume frame these considerations firmly within 
the discipline of art history. An underlying precept of this anthology is the 
recognition that examinations of phenomena of pain require more than ac- 
knowledging universal processes of anatomy, biology, and psychology. Our 
personal and cultural beliefs and practices actively shape how we experience 
pain, which in turn affects how we express this experience. The art historian's 
task of comprehending such experiences as manifest in visual art is thus a 
complex one. Any representational form is just that: representation, and as 
such, able to convey the experience of pain or suffering only indirectly. At best 
an image can approximate and provoke, it can suggest and inspire, but always 
within the bounds of culturally and historically informed expectations. Images 
are a way to make meaning out of pain, but that meaning is contingent. We 
suggest that the discipline of art history is uniquely suited to explorations of 
pain, suffering, and the creation of meaning inherent in their expression, de- 
scribed in more detail in the following section. Below we consider just a few 
of the diverse studies that inform the direction of this volume and the essays 
collected herein. 

Our text compliments works such as Jan Frans van Dijkhuizen and Karl 
Enenkel's collection of essays, The Sense of Suffering: Construction of Physical 
Pain in Early Modern Culture (2008), in both its more geographically expansive 
approach and its focus on the construction of pain and suffering in specifically 
visual culture. Van Dijkhuizen and Enenkel's volume centers on physical pain 
across a variety of disciplines by first asking the question: "What is physical 
pain?" In their probing introduction, the editors consider recent attempts 





8 For more on contemporary interests in pain and visual culture, see Maria Pia Di Bella and 
James Elkins, eds., Representations of Pain in Art and Visual Culture (London: Routledge, 2012); 
Asbjern Grenstad and Henrik Gustafsson, Ethics and Images of Pain (London: Routledge, 
2012); Mark Reinhardt, Holly Edwards, and Erina Duganne, eds., Beautiful Suffering: 
Photography and the Traffic in Pain (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2007). 

9 VanDijkhuizen and Enenkel, Sense of Suffering, 1. 
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to define pain, turning especially to ideas circulating in modern-day medical 
circles that address this thorny issue. Moreover, they continue to frame their 
discussion by examining René Descartes's mind-body question and the role 
of pain within it, as well as the difficulties in establishing a scholastic con- 
sensus on Cartesian dualism and the implications of these interpretive chal- 
lenges for developing a philosophy of pain. They note, quite accurately, that 
the issues Descartes himself grappled with in understanding the phenomena 
of pain are still objects of investigation. Pain as an occurrence is holistically 
psychosomatic and, like notions of the emotions or of the human body, deeply 
informed by historical and cultural sources. In some ways, the current volume 
is an extension of van Dijkhuizen and Enenkel's desire to analyze early mod- 
ern perceptions of pain "by mapping a number of issues that were central in 
early modern understandings of pain, and by investigating how these issues 
interact."? The present volume, however, seeks to juxtapose more clearly pain 
and suffering, two symbiotic notions that our contributing authors variously 
nuance or unpack.! All of the studies herein allow for the mutlivalency of 
these notions, differentiating semantically between states of discomfort that 
are sited in the body from those seated in the mind — pain versus suffering — 
while also recognizing their consonance. 

John Decker and Mitzi Kirkland-Ives's recent publication, Death, Torture, 
and the Broken Body in European Art, 1300-1650 (2015), similarly informs the 
direction of this volume.” Their text brings together studies that consider, first 
and foremost, the functionality of violent imagery, exploring how visualiza- 
tions of death, torture, and fragmentation served the myriad interests of so- 
cial, religious, and political institutions across late medieval and early modern 
Europe. While the functionality of imagery related to pain and suffering — 
particularly in devotional and political contexts — is a key theme considered 
in many of the studies presented here, we have greatly expanded our purview 
by reaching across the Atlantic to developing Spanish colonial contexts. 

Historian Esther Cohen’s approach to pain in the Middle Ages also serves as 
a starting point for many of the ideas guiding this anthology. As Cohen clear- 
ly defines, her book is not about pain per se, but investigates “what people 
thought and did about pain, how they conceptualized it, how they explained 





10 Ibid., 16. 

11 In Culture of Pain, Morris considers the difficult question as to whether there are, indeed, 
“two pains” — one emotional and one bodily. 

12 John R. Decker and Mitzi Kirkland-Ives, eds., Death, Torture, and the Broken Body in 
European Art, 1300-1650 (London: Ashgate, 2015). 
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it to themselves and to others"? Her work marks an important contribution 
to the growing body of scholarship that posits a history of pain, a contention 
developed in foundational studies such as Roseline Rey's The History of Pain 
(1995).** For Cohen, pain functioned not only as a tool of justice and govern- 
ment, but also as a multivalent sign. She notes that people in the Middle Ages 
had their own “versions of pain,” an idea with which we wrestle here, partic- 
ularly as we seek to differentiate between pain and suffering. While Cohen's 
focus on the medieval era provides compelling material, she is largely con- 
cerned with exploration of written texts. In contrast, our goal is to juxtapose 
European and Spanish American visual realms to address the different pur- 
poses to which conceptions of pain and suffering were put. 

Considered together, the essays collected here call attention to the cultural 
and historical constructedness of the experience of pain, as well as to the ar- 
tistic display of people suffering as an index of this discomfort. It is impossible 
to overlook the influence Elaine Scarry’s The Body in Pain (1985) has had on 
discussions of the meaning-making of pain, especially its irreducibility, resis- 
tance to language, and *unsharability."5 At its core, her work speaks to the im- 
possibility of describing the experience of pain, understanding someone else's 
experience of it, or even representing it.'^ While her book is an important 
point of departure for considerations of the political and cultural potency of 
pain, particularly pain that is deliberately inflicted, it focuses on the destruc- 
tive, "un-making" potential of pain. Our volume seeks to address pain's pos- 
sible constructive capacity — as several of our authors demonstrate, pain and 
suffering are both powerful tools of self-fashioning. 





13 Esther Cohen, The Modulated Scream: Pain in Late Medieval Culture (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 2010), 3. See also Esther Cohen, "The Animated Pain of the Body,” AHR 
105, No. 1 (2000): 36—68. 

14 Roseline Rey, The History of Pain, trans. Louise Elliot Wallace (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
UP, 1995). See also Javier Moscoso, Pain: A Cultural History, trans. Sarah Thomas and Paul 
House (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2012). 

15 Scarry, Body in Pain, 4—5. For a critique of Scarry's study and its place in the historiography 
of pain, see Geoffrey Galt Harpham, "Elaine Scarry and the Dream of Pain," Salmagundi 
130/131 (2001): 202-234. 

16 More recently, Bourke has noted the inadequacy of the designation — pain — to de- 
fine experiences so myriad and individual; when witnessing another's painful suffering 
"the likenesses of pain experiences are exposed as nothing more than a linguistic deceit.’ 
Bourke, Story of Pain, 2. 
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Sensuous Suffering and Affective Pain in Early Modern Visual 
Culture 


Early modern Europeans inherited a long tradition of positing images as the 
key to all cognition." Ideas, including notions of pain and suffering, were 
believed to be best conveyed and apprehended through visual transmission, 
giving art historians privileged opportunity to explore these themes. In the an- 
cient ars memoria (arts of memory), passed down to the early modern world 
through the writings of Roman authors, the notion that a "visual topographical 
image was the best means of remembering" is a recurrent theme.!? Within this 
tradition, successful memorization — a cognitive technique especially impor- 
tant before the invention of printing — was understood to be dependent upon 
carefully cultivated associations between learned information and visual im- 
асеѕ.!9 The viability of visual forms as instructive and communicative tools was 
also acknowledged within the Euro-Christian tradition,?? famously articulated 
by Thomas Aquinas (c. 1226-1274), who presented a threefold justification for 
images in the Church: 


First, for the instruction of the unlettered, who might learn from them 
as if from books; second, so that the mystery of the Incarnation and the 
examples of the saints might remain more firmly in our memory by being 
daily represented to our eyes; and third, to excite the emotions which are 
more effectively aroused by things seen than by things heard.?! 





17 loan Couliano, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance, trans. Margaret Cook (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1987), 3-11. Mary Carruthers explains, “when we think of the 
concept 'triangle, Aristotle says, we think of a triangle, even though we understand our 
image to be a conceptual model, ‘as in drawing a diagram. No human being is capable of 
thinking entirely abstractly without some sort of signifying image.” Carruthers, The Book 
of Memory: A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1990), 52. 

18 Jill Bennett, "Stigmata and Sense Memory: St. Francis and the Affective Image,” Art History 
24, no. 1 (Feb. 2001): 3. 

19 Аз Carruthers notes, before the ready availability of printed texts, a person's education 
had to be maintained primarily within his (or her) own memory. Carruthers, Book of 


Memory, 8. 

20 In this essay, we use Euro-Christian to designate individuals of European descent who 
practiced Christianity. 

21 “Еи autem triplex ratio institutionis imaginum in ecclesia: primo ad instructionem 


rudium qui eis quasi quibusdam libris edocent. Secundo ut incarnationis mysterium 
et sanctorum exempla magis in memoria essent dum quotidie oculis repraesentantur. 


Tertia ad excitandum affectum quod ex visis efficacius incitatur quam ex auditis." Thomas 
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These ideas were given further expression by Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), 
who argued that "the eye, which is said to be the window of the soul, is the 
primary way in which the sensory receptacle of the brain may more fully and 
magnificently contemplate the infinite works of nature.7? The primacy of 
imagery within these constructions makes the visual realm a potent point of 
entry into considerations of pain and suffering in early modern contexts. 

It must be observed that while Europeans understood images and cognition 
as tied to Greco-Roman values (as filtered through politics) and the medieval 
Church, the peoples in the viceregal Americas do not have the same shared 
past. The many and varied indigenous populations of these diverse regions — 
far too many to list here — had their own unique perspectives on cognition and 
visual imagery, which played a role in the creation of a “colonial” culture after 
the waves of Spanish conquests.* Part of this colonial culture was influenced, 
however, by medieval and early modern European ideas regarding the faculty 
of sight and the efficacy of images, particularly those tied to the Christian faith 
as it was imported to American contexts. However variable across time and ge- 
ography the preeminence of pain and suffering in early modern visual culture 
was informed most powerfully by Christianity, as many of the essays collected 
in this volume attest.?* 

As a faith of martyrdom, the Christian tradition foregrounded physi- 
cal and psychological affliction as fundamental expressions of humanity, as 





Aquinas, Commentarium super libros sententiarum: Commentum in librum III, dist. 9, 
art. 2, qu. 2. The translation is from Freedberg, Power of Images, 162; Latin text is record- 
ed in Freedberg, "The Hidden God: Image and Interdiction in the Netherlands in the 
Sixteenth Century,’ Art History 5, no. 2 (1982): 149n53. 

22 “Locchio che si dice finestra dell'anima, ё la principal via donde il comune senso po piu 
copiosa e magnificamente considerare le infinite opere de natura." Leonardo da Vinci, 
Libro di Pittura: Codice Urbinate lat. 1270 nella Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ed. Carlo 
Pedretti, 2 vols. (Florence: Giunti, 1995), 2:142. Translation is from Martin Kemp, Leonardo 
de Vinci: The Marvelous Works of Nature and Man (Oxford: Oxford UP, 2006), 198. 

23 For a few discussions of pre-Columbian perspectives on cognition and images, see 
Maarten van de Guchte, "The Inca Cognition of Landscape: Archaeology, Ethnohistory, 
and the Aesthetic of Alterity” in Archaeologies of Landscape, ed. Wendy Ashmore and 
Bernhard Knapp (Malden, Ma: Blackwell, 1999), 149-68; Adam Herring, Art and Vision 
in the Inca Empire: Andeans and Europeans at Cajamarca (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 
2015); James Maffie, “Pre-Columbian Philosophies,” in A Companion to Latin American 
Philosophy, ed. Susanna Nuccetelli, Ofelia Schutte, and Otavio Bueno (Oxford: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2013), 9—22. 

24 Unless otherwise indicated, all biblical citations throughout this volume are from the 
New Revised Standard Edition. 
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the inevitable repercussions of human sin.?* Pain and suffering, as Caroline 
Walker Bynum has so provocatively expressed, is what we share with Christ. 
It was only by opening himself to these human frailties that Christ was made 
vulnerable to mortal death — the death that was prerequisite for humankind's 
ultimate salvation.^9 The Christian imperative to live one's life in imitation of 
Christ's (imitatio Christi) elevated the experience of pain and suffering to the 
realm of the sacred: to transcend these psychosomatic phenomena was to as- 
cend beyond the mortal realm and achieve union with the divine. Much the 
same can be said for the various emotional consequences that pain's endur- 
ance wreaks upon an individual. Christian culture understood Christ's emo- 
tive tears over the death of Lazarus or his abundant sorrow over Jerusalem as 
confirmation that psychological suffering was part and parcel of his humanity: 
to be human — body and soul united in flesh — was to be vulnerable to such 
sensations.*” Thomas à Kempis eloquently encapsulated this dynamic in his 
De imitatione Christi (composed c. 1418-27) when he stated, "Plan as you will 
and arrange everything as seems best to you, still you will find some suffer- 
ing in your life. Whether you wish it or not, you will always find the cross, for 
you will either experience some pain in your body or perhaps have to endure 
some affliction of spirit in your soul.”28 Thomas's text encouraged a relation- 
ship to God rooted in both physical and emotional experiences. Its spiritual di- 
rection inspired later theologians like the Jesuit Ignatius of Loyola who, when 
composing his Spiritual Exercises (composed mid-1520s, first published 1548), 
similarly asked devotees to deepen their faith by encouraging sensuous en- 
gagement with the divine. For instance, his text asks votaries to imagine the 
physical torment Christ endured or the torment of souls in Hell by using all 





25 Bourke, Story of Pain, 93—95. 

26 Caroline Walker Bynum, Fragmentation and Redemption: Essays on Gender and the 
Human Body in Medieval Religion (New York: Zone Books), 92. 

27 For example, in his 1398 letter to Peregrino Zambeccari, Coluccio Salutati (Chancellor of 
the Florentine Republic from 1375-1406) defends the experience of deep emotion as an 
opportunity for imitatio Christi: “For Christ wept over Lazarus, and cried abundantly over 
Jerusalem, in these things as in others, leaving us an example to follow.’ Salutati, “Letter 
to Peregrino Zambeccari” in The Earthly Republic: Italian Humanists on Government and 
Society, ed. Benjamin G. Kohl and Ronald G. Witt and trans. Ronald G. Witt (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1978), 112; Salutati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, ed. 
Francesco Novati (Rome: Fonti per la storia d'Italia, 1891-1911), 3:307, “Ше quidem super 
Lazarum infremuit et super Ierusalem abuntantissime flevit; in his sicut et in aliis, relin- 
quens nobis amplectendum exemplum." 

28 Thomas à Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, bk 2:12 (New York: Vintage Books, 1998), 66. 
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five senses to experience their pain and suffering.?? The ideas of Thomas and 
Ignatius, among others, would have a profound effect on the spiritual land- 
scape of Europe and the Americas, and also on how viewers read artworks.?? In 
the Spanish empire, for instance, we can understand polychromed wooden or 
corn-pith sculptures and baroque realist paintings as encoding and reflecting 
a need to engage the viewer's entire corpus. The visceral realism of such works 
provoked an entire sensory aesthetic response akin to the goals of the Spiritual 
Exercises “in eliciting acts of the affections.”?! 

That the endurance of pain and suffering became cultural ideals had 
profound influence on the visual realm. The material markings of their 
experience are recurrent themes in the Christian visual world, and also in- 
cluded markings of pain and suffering framed within ostensibly secular con- 
texts or pointing to an individual's transcendence of them.*? Stoic tolerance 
of battle wounds or the ravages of disease, patient acceptance of the pains 
of childbirth, gracious sorrow at the death of a loved one — to bear against 
the tides of such anguish was a primary virtue. Acts of physical violence and 
their visual representations functioned to concretize the experience of pain 
and suffering, a topic Mitchell Merback addresses at great length in his ac- 
count of crucifixion imagery in late medieval and Renaissance Europe. While 
framing his study around the central image of Christianity, Merback connects 
this scene to the broader socio-cultural realm in which public executions, 
torture, and judicial proceedings were common, and, as he argues, informed 
responses to crucifixion images.* Within the Euro-Christian context all visual 





29 Ignatius of Loyola, Spiritual Exercises and Selected Works, ed. George С. Ganss, S.J. (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1991). 

30 . For more on De imitatione Christi and Spiritual Exercises in the Spanish Americas, see 
David Tavarez, “Nahua Intellectuals, Franciscan Scholars, and the Devotio Moderna in 
Colonial Mexico,” The Americas 70, no. 2 (October 2013): 203-235; J. Michelle Molina, 
“Spirituality and Colonial Governmentality: The Jesuit Spiritual Exercises in Europe and 
Abroad,” in Postcolonial Moves: Medieval through Modern, ed. Patricia Clare Ingham 
and Michelle R. Warren (London: Palgrave Macmillan 2003), 133-152; Lauren G. Kilroy- 
Ewbank, "Holy Organ or Unholy Idol? Forming a History of the Sacred Heart in New 
Spain," CLAR 23, no. 3 (2014): 344—345. 

31 Ignatius of Loyola, Spiritual Exercises, 122. 

32 C. Stephen Jaeger, “Emotions and Sensibilities: Some Preluding Thoughts,” in Codierungun 
von Emotionen im Mittelalter, ed. C. Stephen Jaeger and Ingrid Kasten (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 2003), viii-ix. 

33 See Mitchell B. Merback, The Thief, the Cross, and the Wheel: Pain and the Spectacle of 
Punishment in Medieval and Renaissance Europe (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1998). 
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manifestations of physical and psychological anguish, even those that seemed 
hrmly secular, were potential sites for the performance of Christian identity. 
Although the experience of pain and suffering was always individual — even 
collective experiences like group flagellation were ultimately localized in the 
discrete human body — spectacles of anguish were often formative cultural 
events in both Europe and the Spanish Americas. Corporal punishment, public 
whippings and hangings, Passion plays, flagellant processions — all of these 
were rooted in the public sphere. They provide alternative ways to think about 
how the experience of pain and the presentation of suffering in the visual 
realm constructed culture. Pain confirms our singularity, but it also binds us 
together. 

Dualist conceptual paradigms, in which notions of the physical experience 
of pain are perceived as distinct from its psychological consequences, general- 
ly do not characterize the early modern era: during this time people were large- 
ly understood to be psychosomatic unities.?^ Developing notions of how the 
human body was organized as a functional system therefore informed the per- 
ceptions and experiences of pain and suffering. As part of an ongoing process 
of semiosis, the significance of bodily imagery was determined by specific sites 
within a historical and material world.3° The early modern period witnessed 
increased interest in anatomical studies as a way to externalize the corporeal 
interior. Cultural signs of psychological and physical torment often marked de- 
ceased bodies, modeling the muscles and sinews forming the human corpus. 
In particular, a new sixteenth-century genre of displaying cadaverous bodies 
standing and revealing their interiors as if alive had the potential to engage 
viewers as psychosomatic entities. These overt displays of dynamic fleshiness, 
of dead meat “reanimated” in the hands of anatomist and artist, clearly mani- 
fested the bond between mortal life and the flesh. Jonathan Sawday's The Body 
Emblazoned: Dissection and the Human Body in Renaissance Culture (1995) of- 
fers compelling insight into the fascination with the human body and the hor- 
rors associated with seeing its insides limned, printed, or sculpted. We observe 
or experience the body's interior, according to Sawday, only "via representa- 
tion and by trace," with those traces often the result of physical traumas like 





34 Caroline Walker Bynum, “The Body of Christ in the Later Middle Ages: A Reply to Leo 
Steinberg,” in Fragmentation and Redemption, 100—101. 

35 As Mieke Bal and Norman Bryson point out, there are inherent limitations to the process 
of contextualization; the semiotic potential of the human body may not be reduced to a 
totality. Bal and Bryson, “Semiotics and Art History,’ AB 73, no. 2 (June 1991): 176-180. 
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accidents, torture, childbirth, or Шпеѕѕ.36 Such representations or traces en- 
gender a range of responses, from wonder and awe to horror and disgust, in 
part because pain and suffering so often are the precursors to death. When we 
face another's unpeeled, cadaverous remains, we face our own inevitable — 
and potentially painful — demise. 

As European cultural ideas and Christianity spread to the Spanish Americas 
in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, these modes of experienc- 
ing and understanding pain and suffering came into contact with those pres- 
ent among indigenous peoples. Nahua, Maya, and Inka peoples — to name 
but a few of the many and varied Amerindian populations that were invaded 
by Europeans — had their own perceptions and values attached to physical 
and emotional anguish. For some pre-Columbian cultures, visualizing bod- 
ies in pain was tied to important cultural values about authority, submission, 
sacrifice, self-expression, and even empathy.*” Classic Maya art (с. 250-900), 
for instance, contains numerous examples of war captives being tortured, sug- 
gesting that "To see is to behold what may eventually happen to the viewer" 
as explained by Stephen Houston, David Stuart, and Karl Taube.*8 After the 
Spanish conquests and during the viceregal era (c. 1521-1821), discourses about 
emotions and the body developed in tempo with Church reforms and soci- 
etal changes, as well as with local concerns and cultural interests. Gendered, 
scientific, and religious beliefs informed the viceregal population's encounters 
with pain and suffering.?? We find numerous spiritual biographies of nuns, for 





36 Jonathan Sawday, The Body Emblazoned: Dissection and the Human Body in Renaissance 
Culture (London: Routledge, 1995), 8. 

37 For Aztec examples, see David Carrasco, City of Sacrifice: The Aztec Empire and the Role 
of Violence in Civilization (Boston: Beacon, 1999); Yólotl González Torres, El sacrificio hu- 
mano entre los mexicas (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Económica, 2006); and Leonardo 
López Lujan and Guilhem Olivier, eds., E/ sacrificio humano en la tradición religiosa meso- 
americana (Mexico City: INAH and UNAM, 2010). 

38 Stephen Houston, David Stuart, and Karl Taube, The Memory of Bones: Body, Being, and 
Experience among the Classic Maya (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2006), 222. For more 
on Nahua perceptions of the human body, consult Alfredo López Austin, The Human 
Body and Ideology: Concepts of the Ancient Nahuas, trans. Thelma Ortiz de Montellano 
and Bernard Ortiz de Montellano, 2 vols. (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1988). 

39 Scholars have devoted a great deal of attention to the social and ethnic body, with discus- 
sions of gender growing in number. However, attention to the body itself and the his- 
tory of emotions in visual culture is almost non-existent in discussions of the Spanish 
Americas. See, for instance, discussions of Mexican casta paintings: Magali Marie Carrera, 
Imagining Identity in New Spain: Race, Lineage, and the Colonial Body in Portraiture and 
Casta Paintings, 1st ed., Joe R. and Teresa Lozano Long Series in Latin American and 
Latino Art and Culture (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2003). 
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example, that document religious women's torments of the flesh as acts that 
brought them closer to God, with the goal of stimulating remorse and piety 
in readers.*° Complementing these devotional texts and spiritual autobiogra- 
phies were numerous sculptures, paintings, and prints intended to induce sen- 
suous suffering in beholders and to model appropriate emotional responses. 


Pain, Suffering, and the History of Emotions 


Considerations of pain inevitably lead to considerations of its emotional 
counterpart: suffering. Like pain, emotions are notoriously problematic to 
study. As C. Stephen Jaeger explains, "the subject has too many aspects, is too 
rich, too varied to allow comfortable systematization.... In their private aspect 
'Emotions' are what the individual experiences as individual: they are subjec- 
tive, manifold, they defy articulation."^! Notions of the body and its display and 





40 In describing the poblana Carmelite nun, Sor Isabel de la Encarnación, friar Augustín de 
la Madre de Dios makes recourse to her physical ailments, including abscesses, tumors, 
joint issues, fevers, and bad humors, to conjure for readers her experience of "intense and 
insufferable pain.” Friar Augustin de la Madre de Dios, O.C.D., Tesoro escondido en el Santo 
Carmelo Mexicano: mina rica de ejemplos y virtudes en la historia de los Carmelitas descal- 
zas de la provincia de Nueva Espafia (Mexico City: Probursa y Universidad Iberoamericana, 
1984), 316. 

41 Jaeger “Emotions and Sensibilities, vii; for a discussion of the predominant cultural 
assumptions embedded in Euro-Christian concepts of emotions, see Catherine Lutz, 
"Emotion, Thought, and Estrangement: Emotion as a Cultural Category,’ Cultural 
Anthropology 1, no. 3 (August, 1986): 287—309. For an overview of the historiography of 
western emotion research and the challenges scholars face in their assessments, see Peter 
Burke, “Is There a Cultural History of the Emotions?,” in Gouk and Hills, Representing 
Emotions, 35-47. The history of emotions began to receive significant critical attention 
primarily since the publication of Lucien Febvre, "La sensibilité et l'histoire: comment 
reconstituer le vie affective d'autrefois?,' Annales d'Histoire Sociale 3 (January-June 1941): 
5-20; published in English as “Sensibility and History: How to Reconstitute the Emotional 
Life of the Past,” in A New Kind of History: From the Writings of Febvre, ed. Peter Burke and 
trans. K. Folca (London: Harper & Row, 1973), 12-26. See Barbara Rosenwein's excellent 
contextualization (Febvre was living in Nazi occupied France when he wrote this piece) 
and refutation of Febvre's stance on emotions in her seminal article, "Worrying About 
Emotions in History" AHR 107 (2002): 821-824. One of the most significant early bodies 
of work on the history of the emotions is that of Peter Stearns and Carol Stearns, includ- 
ing their co-authored "Emotionology: Clarifying the History of Emotions and Emotional 
Standards, The Emotional Historical Review до, no. 4 (October 1985): 813-836. See also 
William M. Reddy's The Navigation of Feeling: A Framework for the History of Emotions 
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experience of emotions are shaped by discursive structures: suffering is cultur- 
ally encoded and thus, like pain, has a history.*? 

There are two theoretical paradigms that have dominated understanding 
of emotions as historical phenomena.* The first, the cognitive view (devel- 
oping in the 1960s) posits emotions as ongoing processes of perception and 
appraisal. Emotions are products of systemized evaluative judgments based 
upon environmental observations apprehended by the senses (in other words, 
does something perceived stimulate “weal or woe") and manifested in physi- 
cal emotional signals.^* While there are significant emphatic variations among 
cognitive psychologists, within this framework emotional processes are gener- 
ally understood as products of psychosomatic cause and effect: I judge that 
something I perceive is dangerous, this appraisal triggers psychosomatic sig- 
nals (palpitating heart, increased perspiration), which in turn prompt a state 
of emotion-based, action readiness (in other words, fight or flight). The cog- 
nitive view is to some extent universalizing; it recognizes certain "basic" or 
"primary" emotions experienced by all human beings (fear and anger figuring 
paramount in most scholars' estimations). However, this model does acknowl- 
edge that different individuals will perceive differently, producing dissimilar 





(Cambridge, Cambridge UP, 2001), another foundational text in the developing history of 
the emotions. 

42 Broadly defined, the early modern age has received significant attention from scholars in 
the last several decades, most notably in the work of scholars of the late Middle Ages or 
the sixteenth through early eighteenth centuries. The Renaissance, c. 1400-1600, has re- 
ceived less attention although new studies on emotion-based historical topics are on the 
rise for this time period. For important bibliography and recent studies, see the collection 
of essays in Fabrizio Ricciardelli and Andrea Zorzi, eds., Emotions, Passions, and Power 
in Renaissance Italy (Amsterdam: Amsterdam UP, 2015), esp. Barbara Rosenwein's review 
article on the state of research in Italian Renaissance emotions, “The Place of Renaissance 
Italy in the History of Emotions,” 15-27. See also Susan C. Karant-Nunn, The Reformation 
of Feeling: Shaping the Religious Emotions in Early Modern Germany (Oxford: Oxford UP, 
2010); and Barbara Rosenwein, Generations of Feeling: A History of Emotions, 600—1700 
(Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2015). For an excellent and highly accessible introduction 
to the study of emotions in the early modern world, see the collected essays in Susan 
Broomhall, ed., Early Modern Emotions: An Introduction (London: Routledge, 2017). 

43 For a survey of theories of the emotions, see Randolph R. Cornelius, The Science of 
Emotion: Research and Tradition in the Psychology of Emotions (Upper Saddle River, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 1996); see also Catherine Lutz and Geoffrey M. White, "The Anthropology 
of Emotions,” The Annual Review of Anthropology 15 (1986): 405-436. 

44 Fora brief overview of cognitive theory, see Paul Ekman and Richard J. Davidson, eds., The 
Nature of Emotion: Fundamental Questions (Oxford: Oxford UP, 1994), Question 5: “What 
Are the Minimal Cognitive Prerequisites for Emotion?,” 179-234. 
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emotions in response to similar situations.*? As Barbara Rosenwein notes, for 
the cognitive scientist, while “the physical and mental capacity to have emo- 
tions is universal ... the way those emotions are themselves elicited, felt, and 
expressed depend on cultural norms as well as individual proclivities."^9 

In the 1970s, the cognitive paradigm was challenged by social construction- 
ism. In this view, emotions and their display are culturally produced; they are, 
literally, constructed by the social matrix in which they operate.*” For those 
who adopt a strong constructionist stance, "basic" emotions do not exist at 
all; there is no biological substrate of emotional experience shared by all 
human beings; for weak social constructionists (the majority), emotions are 
to some extent universally experienced, but their expression and repression 
are ultimately dictated by society. From the constructionist standpoint, all so- 
cially informed variables — language, moral values, religious rituals, cultural 
practices — influence the formation and articulation of emotions. 

How then are we to approach the culturally and temporally distant emo- 
tional worlds of the early modern people who created and used the images 
and objects reflecting themes of pain and suffering considered in this volume? 
Rosenwein offers a compelling historical approach to emotions, proposing that 
people live, and lived, in what she calls “emotional communities,” social forma- 
tions in which relationships are defined by systems of feeling. Just as people 
move between various social communities throughout daily life — from home 
to office to happy hour — so too do they move from one system of defining 
emotional propriety, experience, and expression to another. Adjusting “emo- 
tional displays and their judgments of weal and woe (with greater and lesser 
degrees of success) to these different environments" is an essential part of 
people's daily emotional life.*8 According to this model, emotions are uni- 
versally experienced — in that all human beings have emotions — and yet 





45 Rosenwein, "Worrying About Emotions," 836. 

46 Ibid. 

47 For an introduction, see Rom Harré, ed., The Social Construction of Emotion (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1986). For an impassioned attack on the constructionist view, see Ian Hacking, 
The Social Construction of What? (Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 1999). As Rosenwein notes, 
"despite criticisms against it, the constructionist view remains a key theoretical approach 
in the social sciences.” Rosenwein, “Worrying About Emotions,” 837n65. The differentia- 
tion between "strong" and “weak” social constructionist emotion models is discussed by 
Clair Armon-Jones, “The Thesis of Constructionism" in Harré, Social Construction, 38. 

48 Rosenwein, “Worrying About Emotions,” 842. For more on emotional communities in 
colonial Mexico, particularly some revolving around pain and suffering, see Jacqueline 
Holler, “Of Sadness and Joy in Colonial Mexico,’ in Emotions and Daily Life in Colonial 
Mexico, ed. Javier Villa-Flores and Sonya Lipsett Rivera (Santa Fe: University of New 
Mexico Press, 2014), 17—43. 
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their range, intensity, and perceived physical and psychological manifestations 
vary infinitely across cultural and temporal boundaries.^? Thus, to study the 
emotional cultures of the past, it is imperative that we consider how cultural 
frameworks — from the judicial theater of early modern streets to the clois- 
tered existence of Novohispanic nuns — shaped the environments in which 
emotions were defined, regulated, and perceived.*% Equally as important are 
the ways in which the meanings attached to emotions, like suffering, transform 
over time or under colonialist projects.>! As the essays in this volume demon- 
strate, the meanings attached to the visual markers of pain and suffering are 
not easily anchored or interpreted. 


Visual Markers and the Cultural Constructedness of Pain and 
Suffering 


Encounters with pain and suffering in visual culture are inevitably in dialogue 
with culturally explicit perceptions of death and mortality. The image of the 
crucified Christ in Mattias Grünewald's Isenheim Altarpiece (с. 1515) is perhaps 
an obvious example, but one that exemplifies some common cultural signs of 
pain — particularly religious pain — in the early modern European tradition 
(Fig. 0.1). One could make the case that these are cultural signs of pain common 
to all Christians, and therefore would have been recognizable to many people 
in the Americas in the wake of evangelization and among those Europeans 
who resided there.*? Grünewald's altarpiece was created for the hospital of the 
Antonite monastery of Isenheim, Germany, a location that had a significant 





49  Rosenwein considers the changing relationship between emotional communities 
and emotional space — space conceived variously as both "time" (when) and “place” 
(where) — during the Middle Ages. She argues for a theoretical trajectory from the sixth 
century, where the two notions of space coexisted, to the twelfth century where notions 
of emotional space as physical loci for emotion prevailed. See Rosenwein, "Emotional 
Space,” in Emotions and Sensibilities, 287—303. 

50 These themes, especially as they relate to identity and gender construction, are prevalent 
in the work of Judith Butler. See for example, Butler, Bodies that Matter: On the Discursive 
Limits of 'Sex' (New York: Routledge, 1993). 

51 For more on the emotional culture of viceregal Mexico, see Villa-Flores and Lipsett- 
Rivera, eds., Emotions and Daily Life in Colonial Mexico. On representations of emotions, 
see Penelope Gouk and Helen Hills, eds., Representing Emotions: New Connections in the 
Histories of Art, Music, and Medicine (Burlington, vT: Ashgate, 2005). 

52 For more on the common visual markers of Christian suffering, see Judith Perkins, The 
Suffering Self: Pain and Narrative Representation in the Early Christian Era (London: 
Routledge, 1995). 
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FIGURE 0.1 Mattias Grünewald, Isenheim Altarpiece (closed state), c. 1510-15. Oil on wood. 
Chapel of the Hospital of Saint Anthony, Isenheim, Germany. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


influence on the artist's treatment of the biblical subjects. In its closed state, 
the central panel shows Christ's contorted body hanging on the cross, his lacer- 
ated skin sagging and pierced, wounded and oozing, and his joints dislocated 
from the weight of his body. His fingers and toes are viciously contorted as 
though to suggest that every aspect of Christ's body, even the smallest digits, 
have been subjected to ferocious abuse. Grünewald dramatically emphasized 
Christ's physical distress in part to allow patients in the hospital — many of 
whom suffered from the horrifically dishguring disease of ergotism, a malady 
that also caused hallucinations — to join their own anguish to Christ's re- 
demptive agony.°? 





53 Andrée Huyman, "The Meaning and Function of the Isenheim Altarpiece: The Hospital 
Context Revisited,” AB 59, no. 4 (Dec., 1977): 501-517; Huyman, The Isenheim Altarpiece: 
God's Medicine and the Painter's Vision (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1993). 
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FIGURE 0.2 Raphael, The Crucified Christ with the Virgin 
Mary, Saints and Angels c. 1502-03. Oil on poplar. 
The National Gallery, London. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


By contrast, Raphael’s Crucifixion with Virgin, Saints, and Angels (c. 1502-3, 
also called the Mond Crucifixion), an altarpiece created for the Italian church 
of S. Domenico in Citta di Castello, presents Christ with an idealized and heroic 
body, his peaceful facial expression suggesting a noble resignation to his fate 
(Fig. 0.2).9* Where Grünewald gave his audiences а tortured form, grotesque 





54 Hugo Chapman, Tom Henry, and Carol Plazzotta, eds., Raphael: From Urbino to Rome, exh. 
cat. (London: National Gallery of Art, 2004), 120-124. 
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in its conspicuous vestiges of torment, Raphael presents a beautific corpse. 
Only the blood pouring from Christ's hve wounds indicate the misery endured 
in his otherwise graceful and delicately contoured body. Despite the paucity 
of overt signs of anguish marking the divine body, however, a devotee viewing 
Raphael's painting would have been expected to recognize in these subtle clues 
signs of his or her savior's pain and suffering, contemplation of which was in- 
tended to call viewers to immediate empathetic contrition. The blood dripping 
from Christ's corpse, some caught in the vessels held for this purpose by the 
angels flanking Christ's body, alluded to the blood manifest on the altar below 
during the mass, blood endlessly shed from a perpetual and painful sacrifice. 
Signs of pain encoded through bodily markings and expressions — wheth- 
er fiercely pronounced or subtly suggested — had to be discernable through 
agreed upon cultural conventions. In keeping with long-standing traditions for 
the portrayal of Christ crucified, both Grünewald and Raphael depict him with 
dripping wounds and a down-turned head. Following directives for Christian 
art set forth in the early Church, sacred images had to fulfill both a didactic and 
commemorative function. In particular, visual depictions of the Passion nar- 
rative had to ensure that the physical pain and emotional anguish that Christ 
endured would be clear to viewers who would look to them for reminders of 
their redemption through Christ.°° As noted above, consideration of specifi- 
cally visual images as uniquely effective in communicating notions of pain and 
suffering is supported by Greco-Roman precedent. According to the Horatian 
dictum: "What the mind takes in through the ears stimulates it less effectively 
than what is presented to it through the eyes and what the spectator can be- 
lieve and see for himself.”"8 In visual depictions of Christ's anguish, Christians 
experiencing physical ailments or those who prostrated themselves in contrite 
supplication before Christ's martyred body — whether it be Grünewald's mu- 





55 The first theologian to write extensively on images’ suitability for the Christian faith was 
John of Damascus (c. 680—749), who wrote three books "against those who attack the 
divine images." See Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image before 
the Era of Art, trans. Edmund Jephcott (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 149; 
Freedberg, Power of Images, 401-405. 

56  “Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem / Quam quae sunt oculis subiecta fidelibus, et 
quae / Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” Horace, Ars Poetica in Opera, ed. D.R. Shackleton Bailey 
(Stuttgart: B.G. Teubner, 1985), lines 180—182. Ironically, this assertion of the superior affec- 
tive power of what is perceived visually was picked up by a number of artistic censures. 
Erasmus, for example, cited the unique capacity of images to penetrate men's minds as 
grounds for his own concern over indecent imagery. See Freedberg, Power of Images, 
44—50. 
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tilated corpse or Raphael's idealized sacrifice — were given a uniquely com- 
pelling devotional tool. 

Visual examples of pain and suffering from the Spanish Americas further 
complicate how we determine the expressive signs of pain in visual culture. 
With Spanish colonization and evangelization of much of the Americas, Euro- 
Christian notions of pain and suffering and understandings of the efficacy 
of imagery traveled across the Atlantic. Judgment Day was at the forefront of 
the minds of mendicant friars charged with converting the many indigenous 
populations. Apocalyptic and eschatological concerns are found in theological 
treatises, prayers, religious performances, and perhaps most forcefully in visual 
imagery, with the goal of impressing upon the native Christian neophytes the 
urgency of repentance in the name of God. 

Significantly, many scholars of the Spanish Americas point to the potential 
for visual bilingualism or even multilingualism among the indigenous popu- 
lations. In other words, as numerous representations displayed the bleeding 
Christ surrounded by instruments of his Passion, it is possible that native 
groups who formerly practiced different types of blood rituals saw in the 
Christian Christ ideas resonating with their own beliefs and practices.?" For 
example, sixteenth-century frescoes in the open-air chapel of the Augustinian 
missionary complex of San Nicolás de Tolentino, in the town of Actopan, in 
Hidalgo, Mexico, portray gruesome scenes of torture, visualizations of the fate 
awaiting those condemned to Hell after Judgment Day (Fig. 0.3).* The massive 
barrel vault chapel — spanning fifty-seven feet from side-to-side — presents 
a carefully designed program of biblical and apocalyptic narratives, as well 
as the sins leading to the torments of Hell. The northern and southern walls 
focus on the deadly sins (such as drunkeness, pagan practices, and polygamy) 





57 For more on visual bilingualism or the multivalency of images in the colonial Spanish 
Americas, see Cecelia F. Klein, "Editor's Statement: Depictions of the Dispossessed,” 
Art Journal 49, no. 2, Depictions of the Dispossessed (Summer 1990): 106-09; Carolyn 5. 
Dean and Dana Leibsohn, *Hybridity and Its Discontents: Considering Visual Culture in 
Colonial Spanish America,” CLAR 12, noa (2003): 5-35; James Lockhart, “Double Mistaken 
Identity: Some Nahua Concepts in Postconquest Guise,” in Of Things of the Indies: Essays 
Old and New in Early Latin American History (Stanford: Stanford UP, 1999), 98-119. 

58 The scenes in the Actopan open chapel are similar to other murals, including those at 
Santa María Xoxoteco in Hildago. Elena Estrada de Gerlero also notes their visual par- 
allels to six engravings in Diego Valadés's Rhetorica Christiana (1579) in "Los temas es- 
catológicos en la pintura mural novohispana del siglo XVI," in Traza y baza: cuadernos 
hispanos de simbología arte y literatura 7 (1978): 80. For more on the convento of Actopan, 
see Víctor Manuel Ballesteros García, La pintura mural del convento del Actopan (Pachuca: 
Universidad Autónoma del Estado del Hidalgo, 1999). 
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to which friars believed the native populations were particularly prone, paired 
with demons engaged in persecuting sinners: roasting them on spits while 
pouring boiling liquid into their mouths, using pincers on people tied to col- 
umns and screaming, and even cutting up bodies to hang in a "butcher shop" 
(Fig. 0.4).°9 A Euro-Christian audience would certainly have understood that 
the figures being poked, skinned, or roasted experienced excruciating pain 
that would continue forever due to their dismissal of God's code of righteous 


living. For them, this pain was negative but justifiable for unrepentant sinners. 
Theatrical performances, such as Auto de juicio final (second half of sixteenth 
century), which occurred in spaces like Actopan's open chapel, aided in con- 
veying a moralizing message complete with elaborate sets and props; in this 
specific auto, for instance, devils tormented sinners in often graphic ways.9? 





FIGURE 0.3 North Wall, second half of FIGURE 0.4 Detail of “Torments of Hell,” 
sixteenth century. Fresco. North Wall, second half of six- 
Chapel of the Missionary teenth century. Fresco. Chapel of 
Complex of San Nicolas de the Missionary Complex of San 
Tolentino, Actopan, Hidalgo, Nicolas de Tolentino, Actopan, 
Mexico. Hidalgo, Mexico. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN. DOMAIN. 





59 For more on the Actopan open chapel imagery, see Samuel Y. Edgerton, Theaters of 
Conversion: Religious Architecture and Indian Artisans in Colonial Mexico (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 2001), 194-196; Michael K. Schuessler, Foundational Arts: 
Mural Painting and Missionary Theater in New Spain (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
2013), 150—156. 

бо | See Louise M. Burkhart, ed., Aztecs on Stage: Religious Theater in Colonial Mexico (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 2011), esp. 59—78; Burkhart, Holy Wednesday: A Nahua 
Drama from Early Colonial Mexico (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1996). 
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Central Mexican indigenous viewers, however, may have perceived Actopan's 
torturous visualizations more positively, or at least in a differently nuanced 
fashion. They may have understood these scenes in relation to earlier ritual 
sacrificial practices that occurred during monthly religious festivals. During 
the festival of Tlacaxipehualiztli, for instance, which occurred during March, 
captives engaged in mock battles and gladiatorial sacrifice, with some of them 
proceeding to be flayed. Priests then donned the flayed skins for the remainder 
of the ritual month, with them eventually drying and peeling away. This pro- 
cess mimicked the shucking of maize, and symbolized rejuvenation, fertility, 
and the cycle of life, as well as communicating a potent political metaphor. 
The broken bodies of captives, the excruciating pain associated with flaying, 
and other moments of corporeal violations were thus not solely perceived as 
negative or shameful. Returning to the frescoes at Actopan, recently converted 
indigenous audiences possibly viewed the demonic torture in a more compli- 
cated fashion, one that was partially outside the prescribed interpretation of 
the Catholic faith heralded by friars at the monastic complex. Nevertheless, 
like the martyrdom of Christ for Christians, pain in these ritualized instances 
was necessary for the continuation of life. 

The expressive signs of pain in early modern visual art are thus varied and 
learned. The two European examples discussed above share a similar devo- 
tional function but differ significantly in the severity of bodily mortification 
displayed, perhaps pointing to the spectrum of visual markers recognized by 
early modern European viewers. The Mexican example reveals how the con- 
structive capacities of these same markers were transferred and adapted for 
the devotional needs of native Christian neophytes in the Spanish Americas. 
Considered together, these roughly contemporaneous sixteenth-century ex- 
amples demonstrate the rich confluence of cultures that characterizes this 
anthology. The visual disparity in articulations of pain and suffering found in 
these images, all variously informed by or in dialogue with Christian religious 
culture, point to how visual signs can signify differently based on context. Even 
within a short span of time, when set against the rapid expansion of the known 
world for Europeans and indigenous peoples of the Americas, meaning in pain 
imagery was unfixed. 


Overview of the Volume 
The present volume evolved from a roundtable discussion (“Sensuous 


Suffering: The Early Modern Experience of Pain in the Visual Arts”) and accom- 
panying panel of papers (“Broken Bodies: Representing Pain in Early Modern 
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Visual Art") that took place at the 2014 Sixteenth Century Studies Conference 
held in New Orleans, LA, on the theme of sensuous suffering. Several of the 
participants have essays included here.*! At the New Orleans conference, a rich 
discussion developed between contributors about how we identify and differ- 
entiate between sensuous suffering and affective pain visually, and the ways in 
which local understandings complicate how we interpret and site these physi- 
cal and emotional responses. These stimulating exchanges prompted the cre- 
ation of this anthology. 

The essays included here touch upon a broad geographic range, from Italy, 
Spain, and the Low Countries to Chile, Mexico, and the Philippines, while tem- 
porally they reach from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Despite 
this breadth, the essays are thematically united in foregrounding pain and 
suffering as somatic and psychological experiences whose representation in 
visual art helped viewers to ascend beyond the confines of their own lived ex- 
periences. From the study of images depicting bodies victimized by the brutal 
violence of public torture to those representing wounding love for nuns in a 
convent, the authors all consider depictions of pain and suffering as means 
to achieve union with the divine or as guides to appropriate social behavior; 
indeed, often the two functions overlap. 

We have divided the volume into three sections, each revolving around a 
specific theme, with full acknowledgement that overarching themes prob- 
lematize any strict demarcation of topics. The first section, "Performing Pain,” 
includes four studies that variously consider how pain may be manifest out- 
wardly, both on and through bodily display and sensation, as a means for com- 
municating psychic states of suffering that were regulatory or redemptive. 
They underscore the performative capacity of pain for meaning-making. Itay 
Sapir (“Pain and Paint: Titian, Ribera, and the Flaying of Marsyas") examines 
the visual appearance of physical suffering, the tactile presence of paint, and 
the interrelation between texture, color, and form in the depiction of bodies in 
pain within scenes of flaying, specifically Titian’s Flaying of Marsyas (c. 1575) 
and Jusepe de Ribera’s two versions of Apollo and Marsyas, created sixty years 
later. However, as Sapir points out, touch and sight are not the whole story: 
after all, Marsyas’s predicament is a direct consequence of a “hearing disorder,’ 
responsible for a more general loss of order and harmony. The musical contest 





61 The original roundtable included presentations and discussions by Mitchell B. Merback, 
Todd Olson, Allie-Terry Fritsch, Walter S. Melion, and Lauren G. Kilroy-Ewbank. Panelists 
included Itay Sapir, Peter Weller, and Grace Harpster. Tiffany Lynn Hunt and Heather 
Graham were session and panel organizers. The Italian Art Society sponsored both round- 
table and panel. 
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to which the satyr challenged Apollo resulted, as is clear from Titian's painting, 
in general chaos. Ribera's pagan martyr, deprived of the hope of redemption 
and confronted with Apollo's vain, spectacular visuality, can only address our 
ears — his silent scream is desperately futile as are Ribera's haptic surfaces 
from which concrete touch is forever excluded. Viewers are warned, through 
tactile displays of anguished suffering, against the fault of hubris. 

Cautionary themes are also relevant to Allie Terry-Fritsch's essay ("Animal 
Trials, Humiliation Rituals, and the Sensuous Suffering of Criminal Offenders 
in Late Medieval and Early Modern Europe") as she examines the sensory 
strategies at play in the staging of late medieval and early modern animal 
trials and human humiliation rituals within the judicial theater of Europe. As 
part of the punishment process institutionalized by governments throughout 
France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland from the thirteenth through seven- 
teenth centuries, offenders to the communal order — both human and ani- 
mal — were forced into abject positions through the systematic removal of 
visual and performative markers of identity and a corresponding imposition 
of costuming as their opposite. As Terry-Fritsch argues, the public display of 
criminal offenders as ungestalt (formless) images facilitated a form of sen- 
suous suffering that ultimately may be understood as an iconoclastic act of 
justice. The transformative punishment enacted upon the animal and human 
offenders provided an affective platform for the community to disengage 
from the violence of the punishment process and reinstate the normative val- 
ues of the community. 

Such regulatory exhortations in the service of stabilizing the community 
are also considered in Heather Graham’s essay (“Compassionate Suffering: 
Somatic Selfhood and Gendered Affect in Italian Lamentation Imagery"), 
which centers on exemplary grieving behaviors as modeled in Italian late quat- 
trocento lamentation images. As she argues, the tempered and gendered affec- 
tive demonstrations of the biblical mourners in these scenes helped to guide 
Christian behavior in negotiating the tricky business of performing grief while 
simultaneously acknowledging the promise of salvation. Such social condi- 
tioning was particularly important for women. Quattrocento understanding 
of the emotions as products of the humoral body meant that women, tied as 
they were in Renaissance thinking to the flesh, were held less capable of man- 
aging the experience and performance of emotions according to standards of 
social and spiritual decorum than men. While both sexes stood to gain from 
the observance of exemplary woe, the lamentation theme gave women — who 
alone shared substantively in Christ's suffering flesh through the doctrine of 
the Incarnation — a chance to self-identify with the Passion, to find them- 
selves within the pain and pathos of the salvation narrative. 
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Performativity similarly underlies Ruth Noyes's essay ("One of those 
Lutherans we used to burn in Campo de' Fiori': Engraving Sublimated Suffering 
in Counter-Reformation Rome") in which she explores how pain and suffer- 
ing functioned in the context of conversion — or re-conversion — of north- 
ern Europeans in the wake of the Counter Reformation. Noyes uses the 
biographies and artistic oeuvres of the Roman milieu of two artist-engravers, 
German-born Mattheus Greuter and French-born Philippe Thomassin, as she 
considers early modern cross-cultural sublimation of the violent physical suf- 
fering of "red" martyrdom through embodied practices of image-making and 
viewing, especially of the convert(ing) imprint. Greuter and Thomassin left 
their conflict-ravaged homelands for Rome, where they presented themselves 
and were perceived as re-converted Catholics, appealing to Italian views of 
convert refugee image-makers as exceptional figurers of reformative spiritual 
discernment and sublime somatic suffering. The northern incised line, prized 
in Italy around 1600 for technical virtuosity and aesthetic qualities, acquired 
new symbolic meanings in the context of conversion and sensual suffering. It 
enabled Catholics, by means of embodied beholding that was interiorized as 
virtual suffering, to partake in spiritual martyrdom through sensorial engage- 
ment that engendered physiological (if imperceptible) pain. Noyes's insistence 
on the politicized meanings associated with the material (and so aesthetic) 
qualities of northern engravings of Greuter and Thomassin speaks to the sig- 
nificance of materiality within discussions of pain and suffering. 

In section two, “Pain and Suffering in Franciscan Devotion,” our authors 
demonstrate the ways in which Franciscanism — whether the ideas promoted 
by the order generally or a Franciscan audience more specifically — shifted 
readings of and responses to images. Francis’s role as alter Christus stimulated 
a general Franciscan interest in affective pain and sensuous suffering. In his 
formal and contextual examination of Antonello da Messina’s six devotion- 
al paintings of the Ecce Homo, Peter Weller (“Pain and Pathos: Franciscan 
Ideologies and Antonello da Messina’s Images of Ecce Homo”) suggests their 
Franciscan benefaction. While no existing documents confirm the function, 
patronage, or exact provenance of the images, Weller considers Antonello’s 
veristic approach to Christ’s pain in conjunction with the traditions of radical 
Franciscan literary and visual imagery focused on Christ’s suffering. He then 
looks to the topography of Antonello’s career trajectory and life-long sympathy 
for Franciscan themes as well as the works’ likely execution in Venice — a hot- 
bed of Franciscanism — during his tenure there in the early 1470s. Venice was 
the printing center of Franciscan textual hyperbole that accompanied images 
of private devotion, like Antonello’s Ecce Homo paintings. Weller ultimately 
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argues for a specifically Franciscan audience and devotional function for these 
powerfully affective but undocumented works. 

Like Weller, Catherine Burdick ("An Andean Stoning: Francis of Assisi as 
Alter Christus in Viceregal Santiago, Chile") considers how a local context 
affected viewers' interpretation of artworks showcasing Francis's stoning. 
She turns to the viceregal Spanish Americas, where religious art provided a 
multivalent venue in which the conflictive activities of Christian conver- 
sion and indigenous resistance played out. She focuses on one seventeenth- 
century painting, The Stoning of St. Francis, from a series commissioned by 
the Franciscans of Santiago, Chile, and which depicts Francis under attack by 
stone-wielding children following his return to Assisi. This painting illustrates 
the spiritual strength of Francis in the face of a life marked by torment, infir- 
mity, and self-denial, identifying him as an alter Christus. In the viceroyalty 
of Peru, the repertoire of saints in agony depicted by indigenous artists drew 
upon imported European images to provide converts with models for colonial 
endurance. However, as Burdick argues, this painting and the role of Francis 
in this series is more complicated. Like other paintings produced by indige- 
nous artists, including members of the Cuzco School, The Stoning of St. Francis 
encoded native ideologies and re-staged the life of Francis in the Andes. In 
pre-Columbian Andean religious belief, rocks were understood to be petrified 
deities and sacred markers, and hence the Andean stoning of Francis can be 
interpreted as a clever transposition of European prototypes into an indige- 
nous model for colonial endurance and resistance. 

Emmanuel Ortega (“Hagiographical Misery and the Liminal Witness: 
Novohispanic Franciscan Martyr Portraits and the Politics of Imperial 
Expansion"), also looks to how a localized Franciscan community harnessed 
pain and suffering to express certain religious and political ideologies. He 
questions how eighteenth-century Franciscan martyr portraits, displaying fri- 
ars willing to die for their faith on the northern fringes of the Spanish viceroy- 
alty, blurred the boundaries that typically separate religious images, portraits, 
landscapes, and history painting in colonial Mexico. As he argues, illustrated 
martyrs' pain functioned as multivalent signs conveying both political and 
theological meaning to their monastic audiences, notably Franciscan novices, 
who were future missionaries willing to die at the edges of the empire. These 
portraits transformed viewers into witnesses of the purported “barbaric” na- 
ture of northern indigenous peoples, and asked viewers to identify with the 
pain of the monumentalized martyrs. However, because the images were 
produced during the era of the Bourbon Reforms, these portraits also masked 
a political message of expansion despite their seemingly pedagogical monastic 
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agenda. Ortega suggests that visceral responses to this martyrological iconog- 
raphy perpetuated a Franciscan myth of liminality where zeal, sacrifice, and 
pain disguised ideological differences amongst the missionaries and their na- 
tive “others,” and ultimately set them partly at odds with the Spanish Crown in 
the eighteenth century. 

Between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries, devotional texts and "affective 
meditations,” as Sarah McNamer describes, “were not crafted primarily to be 
admired — even by God — as aesthetic artifacts. They had serious, practical 
work to do: to teach their readers, through iterative affective performance, how 
to feel"9? In other words, readers were meant to identify with Christ's suffer- 
ing, to feel compassion, and to repent. In the third section, "Sensuous Suffering 
through Word and Image,” our authors examine artworks that worked in tan- 
dem with textual traditions to aid devotees in their imitation of Christ's suffer- 
ing. Walter Melion ("Eyes Enlivened and Heart Softened': The Visual Rhetoric 
of Suffering in Gebedenboek Ruusbroecgenootschap HS 452") focuses on a duo- 
decimo manuscript prayerbook, which consists of prayers and spiritual exer- 
cises written to accompany a sequence of twenty-two small engravings mainly 
focusing on the life of the Virgin. He examines the visual rhetoric of suffering 
in Prayerbook HS 452, asking in particular how images — verbal and visual, 
textual and pictorial — cultivate the experience of compassion and function 
as affective figures of thought and speech. The prayerbook's pictorial-rhetori- 
cal apparatus serves not only to engender corporeal and spiritual co-suffering 
with Mary and Jesus, but more importantly, to encourage reflection on the na- 
ture, meaning, and desirability of mutually felt pain. 

In a similar vein, Lauren Kilroy-Ewbank (“Love Hurts: Depictions of Christ 
Wounded in Love in Colonial Mexican Convents") examines the trope of 
wounding love within a genre of colonial Mexican paintings showing Christ 
reclining in a flowery garden. Most likely produced for nuns in the eighteenth 
century, they position Christ as the Lover from the Song of Songs and the Good 
Shepherd, and in so doing connect to a broader conventual attitude centered 
on mystical marriage and pastoralism. Despite their amorous connotations, 
however, these paintings related clearly to the notion that love is painful and 
causes suffering, both of which aided nuns in their imitation of Christ. As she 
explains, nuns were afforded a certain agency in their role as brides of Christ 
who wounded their spouse and he them in return, which placed nuns onto 
a path of salvation; these paintings aided nuns on this journey. She unpacks 
the complex iconography of these artworks, in the process drawing attention 





62 Sarah McNamer, Affective Meditation and Invention of the Medieval Compassion 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2011), 1-2. 
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to their relationship to emblematic literature, women's mystical visions, devo- 
tional texts, and gender issues that draw on the language of bridal mysticism. 

Derek Burdette (“Reparations for Christ Our Lord: Devotional Literature, 
Penitential Rituals, and Sacred Imagery in Colonial Mexico City") reunites two 
devotional aids from eighteenth-century Mexico: Francisco de Soria's Manual 
de los exercicios para los desagravios de Christo Senor Nuestro (Manual of exer- 
cises for the reparations of Christ our Lord, first issued in 1688) and the sculp- 
ture known as the Señor de los Desagravios. Disconnected by the passage of 
time, he illustrates how textual, visual, and embodied evocations of Christ's 
pain and suffering intersected with the desagravios ritual of making repara- 
tions to him. The best-selling book, which Soria composed for Franciscan ter- 
tiaries and other lay devotees, scripted a thirty-three day ritual of prayer and 
penitence modeled after Christ's suffering. To conclude the ritual, practitio- 
ners gathered at local Franciscan institutions for the procession of a life-sized 
crucifix adorned with red flowers, including one patronized by the Condesa 
del Valle de Orizaba and housed at the Franciscan convent in Mexico City. This 
specific crucifix underwent a miraculous transfiguration after an earthquake 
in 1731, during which time it assumed a cadaverous appearance and blood ran 
from its side, mimicking the suffering of those devotees who practiced Soria's 
desagravios ritual. This chapter compares the statue's miraculous transforma- 
tion with Soria's manual to reveal how spiritual texts, prayers, penitential rites, 
and visual arts worked together to shape Christocentric devotion during the 
late colonial period. 

In the volume's final essay Tiffany Lynn Hunt (“Empathetic Wounds: 
Gregorio Fernández's Cristos yacentes as a Nexus of Art, Anatomy, and 
Counter-Reformation Theology") examines the materiality of Spanish Cristos 
yacentes sculptures in light of recent developments in anatomical science and 
trends in devotional literature to illuminate how they incited devotion in the 
service of Spanish Holy Week processions. Similar to the essays by Itay Sapir 
and Ruth Noyes, Hunt's essay addresses the importance of materials as visual 
markers that induce a type of sensuous suffering. Using Gregorio Fernández's 
sculptures as case studies, she argues that the cristos' aesthetics of pain dem- 
onstrated an incorporation of new anatomical research, creating an inter- 
sensorial object that stimulated the spectators' physiological and emotional 
participation in the mechanics of suffering. She notes that the sculptures' cor- 
poreal hyperrealism reinforced the efficacy of empathetic suffering central to 
Counter-Reformation Spanish Catholic devotional literature used during Holy 
Week, especially on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday. 

As individual studies, the essays included in this volume variously inform 
our understanding of pain-related imagery as particularized phenomena 
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meeting the needs of specific cultural and historical audiences. Considered 
together, however, they allow for recognition of the interwoven dynamics of 
religion and politics, emotional and psychological culture, and corporeality 
that shaped the lives of early modern peoples on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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PART 1 


Performing Pain 


CHAPTER 1 


Pain and Paint: Titian, Ribera, and the Flaying of 
Marsyas 


Itay Sapir 


The very possibility of a cultural history of pain is uncertain. For some, the 
corporeal immediacy of pain makes it the ultimate counterproof to discourses 
on the social constructedness of human experience. After all, whoever we are, 
pain leaves us no choice, it could be argued, but to suffer, to bear it and, at 
worst, to scream. In 1985 Elaine Scarry famously proposed a vision of pain that 
excluded it from what is commonly understood as culture: pain, for her, resists 
language and even destroys it, bringing us back to a pre-linguistic, pre-verbal 
state.! The historian Joanna Bourke, in her recent Story of Pain: From Prayer to 
Painkillers, claims, on the contrary, that pain can only be studied as what she 
calls a "type of event," enmeshed in a complex network of cultural, social, com- 
municational and, indeed, linguistic vectors.? 

The very possibility of an artistic history of pain is doubly uncertain. It might 
seem that the de-verbalizing, even ineffable character of pain would make it 
more adequately expressed by the mute language of painting or sculpture. But 
painting is not a scream: it is a highly mediated, artificial language in its own 
right. And then again, if we do accept the idea — in no way consensual — that 
even pain cannot escape culture's conditioning, the visual aspect of hurting is 
difficult to capture and to historicize for other reasons. Pain is primarily felt, not 
seen. Of the five senses, touch is the only one directly, not metaphorically, capa- 
ble of experiencing pain.? We can see a person and infer that he or she is in pain, 





1 Elaine Scarry, The Body in Pain: The Making and Unmaking of the World (Oxford: Oxford UP, 
1985). 

2 Joanna Bourke, The Story of Pain: From Prayer to Painkillers (Oxford: Oxford UP, 2014). 
See also Javier Moscoso, Pain: A Cultural History, trans. Sarah Thomas and Paul House 
(Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2012); Rob Boddice, ed., Pain and Emotion in Modern 
History (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014), 1-14. 

3 Onecould claim, perhaps, that the sense of hearing could also be involved in suffered pain, 
for example, through an intolerable level of noise. However, even if this is the case, such “pain 
events" are much less frequent than pain felt through touch. Moreover, it could be said that 
in these cases hearing becomes intolerable precisely because the sonic vibrations become so 
concrete as to painfully touch our auditory system, in particular the eardrum. 
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but it seems that not much more can be learned about the pain itself, about 
how it feels, from a visual representation. Indeed, while Bourke rightly affirms 
that speaking of pain is very often done through imagistic language — "Pain- 
talk is swollen with metaphor, simile, metonym, and analogy,” she says — and 
asks whether "the exploration of the figurative languages of pain (can) enable 
us to speculate on historical changes in the sensation of pain,” she remains 
overwhelmingly interested in verbal figurations, whereas actual images serve 
only as illustrations in her book, hardly ever veritably analyzed. 

The very possibility of an early modern painterly history of pain is extremely 
uncertain. Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century European paintings are often, 
in an almost unprecedented way, autonomous images:? the period that this 
article discusses was the heyday of easel painting, of purely visual artifacts 
perfectly exemplifying Paul Claudel’s observation that “painting is the school 
of silence"? as well as Leon Battista Alberti's contention in On Painting (1435) 
that “the painter has nothing to do with things that are not visible." Because 
of pain's tactile nature, because of its primal expression in sounds, painting's 
capability to represent a painful experience is directly related to the pictorial 
"circumlocutions" by which the most visual of media cleverly addresses the 
beholder's haptic and perhaps also auditive sensibility. 

It is precisely such circumlocutions that the two painters I discuss here, 
Titian (c. 1485/90-1576) and Jusepe de Ribera (1591-1652), use when they treat 
what is perhaps the most excruciating "pain event" that the early modern 
repertoire of subject matter offered them: the flaying of Marsyas. Indeed, one 
cannot imagine a worse kind of pain, which makes Marsyas's suffering a partic- 
ularly spectacular theme. But flaying also offers a more profound advantage to 
painters: the act of taking one's skin off one's body is a productive metaphori- 
cal field for thinking about painting itself: questions of surface and interior, 
of superposed layers of matter, of exposition and overexposure are all there, 
ready for the painter to exploit their figural and figurative richness. 

The extreme painfulness of flaying makes it a fascinating theme for painters 
interested in the different facets of the sensorial: in interactions between sight, 





4 Bourke, Story of Pain, 53. 

5 Atmost, painting interacts with architecture. In this sense, the early modern period is clear- 
ly distinct from its medieval antecedents, as Jéróme Baschet explains through his concept 
of l'image-objet. See Baschet, L'iconographie médiévale (Paris: Gallimard [collection Folio 
Histoire], 2008). 

6 Claudel’s saying, "la peinture est l'école du silence” is quoted by Marc Fumaroli, L'école du si- 
lence: le sentiments des images au XVIIe siècle (Paris: Flammarion, 1998), 5. Fumaroli does not 
give a bibliographical reference to his quote, which, although famous, might be apocryphal. 

7 Leon Battista Alberti makes this statement at the very beginning of his On Painting (1435). 
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painting's principal interlocutor; touch, pain's own path to consciousness; and, 
sometimes, hearing, often the most direct evidence of other people's "pain 
events. Titian and Ribera are probably, among early modern painters, the 
most sensitive to sensorial issues and to painting's difficult task when striving 
to go beyond sight and visuality; their interest in the haptic in particular makes 
them important case studies for any treatment of early modern pain. Titian's 
painting technique emphasizes the concrete materiality of paint and strives 
to make it visible, while Ribera's whole artistic project hinges on the contes- 
tation of sight's supremacy and the artist's interest in touch as an epistemic 
alternative.3 But if a degree of rather superficial kinship has been often sug- 
gested between the sixteenth-century Venetian master and the later Hispano- 
Neapolitan painter, especially in the latter's so-called neo-Venetian period from 
the 1630s onwards, Titian's and Ribera's openness to the representation of non- 
visual perception is profoundly dissimilar, and has to do with the historical fact 
that they are framing, as it were, the prominent episode of Caravaggism, where 
the whole status of visuality was considered anew.? Through their works rep- 
resenting Marsyas's predicament, separated by approximately six decades, one 
can construct a fascinating narrative on the evolution of visual pain between 
the last gasps of the Renaissance and the emergence of a new sensorial lan- 
guage in the Baroque. Schematically formulated, one can say that Titian, in the 
last phase of his career, literally touches paint — reportedly, in old age, with his 
bare fingers, but always with full attention to the materiality of pigments!? — to 
create a breathtaking visual spectacle, whose principal interest famously lies 
in that most exclusively visual element, color. Ribera's painting, on the other 
hand, thematizes the haptic dimension not in what we know about the artist's 
process of creation, but in the appearance of the artwork itself and in its way 
of addressing its beholders. Ribera, indeed, created paintings that tease the 





8 For this argument regarding Ribera, see Itay Sapir, “Blind Suffering: Ribera’s Non-Visual 
Epistemomology of Martyrdom,” Open Arts Journal, Touch Me, Touch Me Not, no. 4 
(Winter 2014-2015), <https://openartsjournal.org/issue-4/article-2/>. In this sense, 
Ribera goes beyond Caravaggio’s achievement, as the latter’s textures, imitated by most 
Caravaggists, were smooth and homogeneous, uninterested in the materiality of painting 
itself. Indeed, the only precedent to Ribera’s complex textures and extreme impasto in 
early modern European painting might be the late painting manner of Titian. And while 
contestations of sight’s hegemony had been stated in the early modern period by other 
thinkers, it is particularly curious when painters enounce them — pictorially rather than 
verbally. 

9 See Itay Sapir, Ténébres sans lecons: esthétique et épistémologie de la peinture ténébriste 
romaine, 1595-1610 (Bern: Peter Lang, 2012). 

10 See Philip Sohm, The Artist Grows Old: The Aging of Art and Artists in Italy 1500-1800 (New 
Haven: Yale UP, 2007), 98. 
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viewer and provoke a tactile desire, only to necessarily disappoint the wish to 
touch the fascinating, highly articulated surface of what remains, after all, a 
visual object, made only to be seen." 

In Titian's Flaying of Marsyas (Fig. 11) — a painting of monumental dimen- 
sions (212 x 207 cm) and perhaps his last work (c. 1570-1576) — the artist brings 
to an extreme his late propensity to forgo mimesis in favor of coloristic chaos. 
Any trace of contours is completely absent, and figures merge into each other 
and with the impasto of the background; objects and shapes are suggested 
rather than depicted through macchie of color that are wholly in the realm of 
the informe; the material essence of paint is celebrated even if mimetic preci- 
sion is thus sacrificed. In fact, the extremity of Titian's gesture is so shocking 
that it has been sometimes explained as a product of chance — the painting 
is simply declared to be unfinished.'? Recently, however, it seems that this in- 
terpretation has receded and most art historians agree that Titian's "late style" 
was, indeed, a style, an original aesthetic creation and not, as has been suggest- 
ed, an anachronistic projection of modern art historians.' As we will see, one 
can also say that Titian's late manner, willful though it is, goes beyond “style” if 
the latter concept is to be understood as a solely aesthetic-based set of formal 
characteristics: here, texture and form(lessness) are also an ethical statement. 





11 The consideration of touch as the basest of all senses has a long history, and it should of 
course be nuanced, for according to some optic theories seeing involved touching the 
seen object with rays emanating from the eyes and, conversely, seeing was sometimes 
imagined as leaving an imprint within the body and having an impact on it. However, 
Italian Renaissance culture in particular sought to make sight purer and more abstract 
than such theories would imply — Leonardo's praising painting over sculpture for the 
messiness and dirtiness of the latter's creation, as well as Renaissance theories on linear 
perspective such as Alberti's or Piero della Francesca's are typical of such views. Noyes's 
contribution to this volume, “One of Those Lutherans,” considers these issues in greater 
detail. For a subtle account on early modern hierarchies of senses and the interactions 
between sight and touch, see Danijela Kambaskovic and Charles T. Wolfe, "The Senses 
in Philosophy and Science: From the Nobility of Sight to the Materialism of Touch,” in 
A Cultural History of the Senses in the Renaissance, ed. Herman Roodebburg (London: 
Bloomsbury, 2014), 107-125. 

12 A comprehensive survey of the vast scholarship on this painting is included in the cat- 
alogue of the recent Titian monographic exhibition held at the Scuderie del Quirinale 
in Rome: Giovanni Carlo Federico Villa, ed., Tiziano, exh. cat. (Milan: Silvana Editoriale, 
2013), 266-71. The catalogue reminds us that nothing certain is known about the paint- 
ing's intended audience; many scholars have suggested that the work was not made for 
any specific patron, but was created for Titian's own personal motives. 

13 бее, famously, Charles Hope, Titian (London: Jupiter Books, 1980), and many later publi- 
cations by the author contesting the very idea of Titian's "late style." 
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FIGURE L1 Titian, Flaying of Marsyas, 1570-76. Oil on canvas. Olomouc Archbishopric — 
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Archdiocesan Museum, Kroměříž. 
ERICH LESSING / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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Titian depicts the satyr Marsyas upside down, being flayed alive by a blond 
young man, presumably Apollo, and a bearded acolyte. It seems that the 
flaying is in its initial stages. The protagonists are supplemented by another 
Apollo-like figure playing the lyre, or rather — a detail that is, as we will see 
below, quite important — holding it as if preparing to play, or as if the playing 
has just stopped; and by a little dog lapping the blood dripping from Marsyas's 
wounds. Both the dog and the lyre-holding figure are sometimes considered 
non-autograph."* On the right hand side, a much bigger dog is accompanied by 
two satyrs — one of them a young child and the other holding a bucket — and 
by a pensive king Midas. The episode is narrated in Ovid's Metamorphoses, a 
text that the painter could read in his contemporary Lodovico Dolce's much- 
modified Italian version (1553), where: 


the "blond Apollo ... with immense and particular aversion / Flays the 
skin of the miserable musician. / One could have counted the veins / Of 
the poor Satyr, who languishes. / The nerves are exposed; and from every- 
where flows/ A copious quantity of blood.” 


It is a story replete with auditory effects and affects. Ovid originally described 
how Marsyas: 


had lost to Leto's son / The contest when he played Minerva’s pipe, / And 
paid the penalty. ‘No! No! he screamed, / ‘Why tear me from myself? 
Oh, I repent! / A pipe’s not worth the price! and as he screamed / Apollo 
stripped his skin; the whole of him / Was one huge wound, blood stream- 
ing everywhere, / Sinews laid bare, veins naked, quivering / And pulsing.!© 





14 Augusto Gentili, doubting the autography of some important details of the work — 
notably the dog licking the satyr's blood and the *pseudo-Apollo" playing the lyre at the 
upper left corner, strangely doubling the figure of the god who is in the process of flaying 
Marsyas — triggered a debate in which Gentili's own position, fundamental though it is, 
remained in the minority. Gentili, Da Tiziano a Tiziano: mito e alegoria nella cultura vene- 
ziana del Cinquecento (Milan: Bulzoni Editore, 1980), and numerous later articles. 

15 The full version of the story reads: "Ritrovavasi allora il biondo Apollo / sotto un Lauro, 
ove fu quella contesa / Prese Marsia, et a l'arbore legollo, / che non seppe, ne pote far di- 
fesa: / indi poscia, ch'alquanto riguardollo, / ben sei (disse) tu degno d'ogni offesa. / E con 
immensa e disusata noia / al miser sonator la pelle scoia. / S'haurian potuto annoverar 
le vene / del satiro meschin, ch'in darno langue. / Son nudi I nervi; e d'ogni parte viene / 
stillando fuori in larga copia il sangue. / Egli mercé li chiede, e non l'ottiene; / ma divenuto 
homai freddo et esangue, / al fin converso in acque dolci e chiare, / per Frigia corse a dar 
tributo al mare.” All translations are my own unless otherwise noted. 

16 Ovid, Metamorphoses, trans. A. D. Melville (Oxford: Oxford UP, 1998), 132. 
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Music is the narrative point of departure, then come verbal utterances, fol- 
lowed by an indistinct "scream" (sometimes translated as a "shriek"), then si- 
lence. Pain, inflicted not only for hubris, but also more directly for bad music, 
is the cause of dissonance and sonic disorder. It ends up eliminating sound 
altogether, apart, perhaps, from the hardly audible, ominous hiss made by the 
flowing of the vital liquid. Having said that, Marsyas's punishment, in contrast 
to the destiny of Midas who is also visible in the painting, and whose ears were 
famously changed into those of a donkey, does not concern the satyr's auditory 
faculty: Marsyas is condemned to suffer epidermic pain. 

Itis in order to create a visual representation of the non-visual event of pain 
that Titian invents an original subterfuge, a transfer of sorts between differ- 
ent sensorial realms, and makes his painting a testament of artistic disintegra- 
tion. The Flaying of Marsyas thus precedes by twenty-five years Caravaggio's 
somewhat similar deconstruction of composition in his Martyrdom of Saint 
Matthew, convincingly described by Todd Olson as prefiguring the protago- 
nist's imminent corporeal destruction." In Titian's work, Marsyas's pain is 
projected, as in a centrifugal motion, onto its surroundings; the assault on the 
integrity of the satyr's body is repeated in the attack on the painted artifact's 
order and harmony. While a picture can show us pain's causes but not its inner 
nature (such as how it really feels as a bodily sensation), Titian's visually pain- 
ful violation of contemporaneous painting's norms of beauty comes close to 
incarnating pain in раіпё!8 

Titian's pictorial style plays a double role here. First, through the disappear- 
ance of contours and the general blur that dominates the painting, the art- 
ist creates a trembling, vibrating atmosphere. It is as if music — unable to 
concretely, audibly materialize in that cruel world — has left behind its vibra- 
tions, now visible rather than sonic; the visual takes on the role that previ- 
ously belonged to the auditory arts. But Titian's "late manner” is here relevant 
in another way. Its dark, untidy aspect plays an important role in the master's 
aesthetic self-reflection too. Much has been said about the tragic charac- 
ter of the old Titian's paintings, and about the adequacy between their dark 





17 Todd P. Olson, “Pitiful Relics: Caravaggio’s Martyrdom of St. Matthew,” Representations 
77 (Winter 2002): 107-142. Later included and revised in Olson, Caravaggio’s Pitiful Relics 
(New Haven: Yale UP, 2014), 53-103. Olson has also written perceptively on an explicit 
visual reference to Marsyas, more or less contemporary to Ribera’s work (Sacchi’s paint- 
ing is from 1641), albeit interpreted in an altogether different context: Olson, “Long Live 
the Knife’: Andrea Sacchi’s Portrait of Marcantonio Pasqualini,” Art History 27 (2004): 
697-722. 

18 This is particularly striking when one compares this painting to Titian's earlier œuvre, in 


which chromatic harmonies and luminous brightness are prominent. 
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chromatics and the somber existence they depict, between the chaos of human 
life and the disorder of the pictorial composition. But here, the disappearance 
of Titian's previous luminous exquisiteness is more directly linked to that 
beauty's ethical position, to its implication in the worst imaginable horrors. 
While music has fallen silent, painting is not extinguished completely but re- 
nounces its dreams of color and harmony in favor of an aesthetic reminiscent 
of silence — or rather of dissonance, an important protagonist of the musical 
revolution that was just around the corner when Titian created this work. 
There is a bitter irony in Titian's use of formal chaos to indicate pain: Apollo's 
legitimacy in inflicting pain is explained in the tale of Marsyas by his ontologi- 
cal and aesthetic superiority, his mastery of the harmonious, rationally con- 
structed string music, as opposed to the sensual, instinctive, and presumably 
savage woodwind music practiced by the satyr.? Marsyas's flute, a simple and 
rustic instrument, requires a visual sacrifice as the player's cheeks are inevita- 
bly swollen and his or her face is temporarily deformed when playing it. Worse 
still, the flute does not allow the simultaneous production of several notes, 
thus precluding a harmonious structure that is, on the contrary, the very aim 
of Apollonian lyre music. The latter reproduces, audibly and on a human scale, 
the cosmic harmonies idealized by Neo-Platonic philosophers in antiquity and 
again during the Renaissance. The flute is a fundamental ingredient of baccha- 
nals and other Dionysian festivities, but otherwise it has to be vanquished or 
at least restrained by the civilizing effect of string instruments — such a com- 
bination is, famously, the allegorical focus of one of Titian's early masterpieces 
(sometimes still attributed to Giorgione) — the Concert Champétre (c. 1509).20 
However, the punishment of Marsyas visually unravels precisely those ele- 
ments that made the sun god a superior representative of civilized sophisti- 
cation, of reason and order. The Apollonian message of the painting's alleged 
content is undermined by the Dionysian chaos of form, or rather of formless- 
ness that is Titian's astute means for indicating palpable pain, for inflicting it, as 
it were, on the painting and on the spectator. There seems to be a contradiction 





19 Onecould think here of a parallel with the debate between contemporaneous Florentine 
pretensions for harmony and order — epitomized by the idea of disegno — and the 
Venetian claim for a more sensual, non-mediated type of painting based on colorito. The 
writings of Giorgio Vasari and Ludovico Dolce, respectively, are the classical loci of this de- 
bate, excellently contextualized and theorized in Jacqueline Lichtenstein, The Eloquence 
of Color: Rhetoric and Painting in the French Classical Age, trans. Emily McVarish (Berkeley, 
CA: University of California Press, 1993). 

20 For the image, see «https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File963AFiesta campestre 


Jpg>. 
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between the triumph of rational, harmonious, Apollonian music, and the visual 
chaos, the pictorial orgy encountered by the spectator's eyes. Apollo's suppos- 
edly civilizing triumph is ridiculed by his own savage destructiveness; he con- 
cretely participates in the torture of his rival. Although one must admit that he 
does that with typically Apollonian calm and rigor, and that nothing in his acts 
betrays an impulsive outburst of hate and violence, this only underlines, and 
makes even less comprehensible, the contrast between the beauty that Apollo 
claims to defend and incarnate and the cold cruelty of what he actually does. 

The conundrum also explains why the Pseudo-Apollo on the left-hand side 
is not actually playing his instrument, but has fallen silent, just like the satyr’s 
panpipes hanging from the tree: at the very moment in which refined, noble, 
harmonious music has triumphed, the consequences of that victory imply the 
impossibility of that very refinement, of that harmonious beauty. The paradox 
is bitterly stated: harmony and beauty, the painting seems to imply, must ac- 
cept the savage, sensual element; contain it — in both senses of the word — to 
have it under control. Fighting the Dionysian using its own ferocious methods 
would not result in a victory of the beautiful, but, on the contrary, would create 
a terrible chaos, a world from which music, of whatever sort and nature, would 
be expelled — even if the savagery is hidden behind the delicate facial features 
of a young man using his knife as if it were a surgeon’s scalpel, an instrument of 
scientific precision, rather than as a weapon. Titian’s painting becomes, if we 
consider all these tensions, a Dialectic of Enlightenment avant la lettre?! 

It is only when one compares Titian’s Flaying to the two depictions of the 
story painted half a century later by Jusepe de Ribera (Fig. 1.2) that one no- 
tices the extreme visuality, or rather ocularity, of the Venetian’s method.?? For 
all his interest in textures, Titian's torture hardly depicts anybody concretely 





21 The reference to Max Horkheimer and Theodor W. Adorno's book from 1944, while obvi- 
ously anachronistic, is not fortuitous; their theory of Enlightenment strived precisely to 
deconstruct the Apollonian façade of the eighteenth-century cultural movement (and 
of its self-proclaimed heirs), and to show how it was, indeed, the root of Europe's later 
explosions of “barbarity” spectacularly evident in the early 1940s. Titian’s work may 
not seek to make such an immediate historical statement, but its structural insight is 
surprisingly similar to that of the much later book. See Horkheimer and Adorno, Dialectic 
of Enlightenment: Philosophical Fragments, trans. Edmund Jephcott (Stanford: Stanford 
UP, 2002). 

22 Ribera's depictions of the flaying, just like the Spanish painter more generally, are the 
object of much less scholarship than Titian's; however, see texts by Nicola Spinosa and 
Damian Dombrowski mentioned below. Here I only illustrate the version of Ribera's 
Apollo and Marsyas currently in Naples; for both versions, see Nicola Spinosa, Ribera: 
‘opera completa (Naples: Electa, 2003). 
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touching anything: virtually all the gestures seem to be in suspended levitation, 
as though waiting for a signal for them to resume. Similarly, Titian forgoes the 
possibility of addressing the other sense closely associated with the expression 
of pain: hearing. Marsyas's flaying is a moment of terrible silence. We have seen 
that the lyre-holding person on the left, a double or a shadow of the blond 
Apollo methodically preparing for the flaying at the center of the composition, 
has stopped playing — or has not yet started; as for Marsyas's own instrument, 
it is hung on a tree branch above, abandoned, useless, silent from here to eter- 
nity. And Marsyas, from whom we, readers of Ovid, might expect a scream, a 
cry, or at least a shriek, respects the general stillness and does not open his 
mouth to make the slightest sound. Titian takes very seriously painting's chal- 
lenge of representing the essence of pain by visual means only — as we have 
seen, he even avoids visual depiction of elements that would seem to address 
senses other than sight, notably sound. And while Titian's painted texture is 
extremely tactile, it is all the more striking that in the diegetic world of the 
painting, touch plays virtually no role. Pain is thus represented in an extremely 
indirect manner. To a spectator not familiar with the story and unable to read 
the complex artistic codes that make Titian's work so aesthetically subversive, 
the message of pain might simply not register. 

Ribera, whose whole artistic project hinges on the denigration of vision and 
on the careful examination of sensorial alternatives paradoxically open to the 
mono-sensorial medium of painting, does not suffer from Titian's inhibitions. 
His flayings, both traditionally titled Apollo and Marsyas (the two versions, now 
in Naples and Brussels respectively, are from approximately 1637), depict the 
same narrative moment as Titian's — Apollo's first gestures intended to sepa- 
rate the satyr from his skin — though they are more sparsely populated, with 
the two main protagonists accompanied only by an indistinct and small-scale 
group of observers almost hidden in the extreme right hand side of the compo- 
sition. But Ribera's paintings also strongly diverge from his predecessor's; while 
remaining flat, mute canvases with some pigments on them, they are each a 
multi-sensorial spectacle if there ever was one. They depict a space full of tex- 
tures directly experienced in the diegetic painted world and are overflowing 
with sound and fury. Pain here is quite traditionally brought to our conscious- 
ness through the victim's direct vocal appeal to the spectators of his demise. 
That plea is rendered particularly poignant when we remember that Ribera's 
more frequently depicted victims of violence, his innumerous Christian mar- 
tyrs to which I will return below, are also looking for assistance out of the picture 
frame, but their gazes are invariably directed upwards to the guaranteed divine 
salvation. Marsyas, a pagan martyr whose suffering is generally considered to 
be deserved and thus justifiable, is deprived of celestial interlocutors and has 
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to be content with the uncertain appeal to the random passerby, who happens 
to be the painting's beholder.?? 

For Ribera, then, The Flaying of Marsyas is a specific case of a general conun- 
drum haunting his artistic project: it is the visual representation of an experi- 
ence better suited for other sensorial incarnations; an example, among many 
others, of the painter's questioning of sight's cultural hegemony, following 
Caravaggio's broader epistemological doubts.^* The Flaying is more than just an 
arbitrary instantiation of an idea, though. The choice of this specific story and 
of these specific representational strategies link Ribera's aesthetics to an ethi- 
cal statement at least as powerful as Titian's irony. As obvious as such an ethical 
interest may seem in a painting depicting a narrative of undeniable moral in- 
tensity — what Stephen Campbell called (while speaking of Bronzino's Apollo 
and Marsyas) the “polemical association of the idealized, Apollonian body 
with coercion, violence and cruelty”*° — Ribera’s most assiduous interpreters 
have sometimes looked the other way, and missed Apollo’s half-smile of indif- 
ferent satisfaction when looking at his victim’s pain. Thus, they often seem to 
have fallen into the very trap that Titian’s painting had tried to warn us about: 
our propensity to be blinded by beauty to the point of ignoring the ethical 
dimension of aesthetics; our tendency to forget that striving for "Apollonian" 
artistic perfection can lead to disastrous consequences if exquisite artistry is 
understood as an end in itself, disconnected from any human content. 

Nicola Spinosa's authoritative Lopera completa — the fullest source of 
valuable information on Ribera's biography, on the chronological sequence of 
his paintings, and on the plausible attribution of works to the painter — is a 
case in point. In a display of the rather traditional connoisseurship pervasive 
throughout the book, Spinosa has practically nothing to say about the exis- 
tential drama of Marsyas and its harrowing visual representation; he avoids 
addressing what definitely seems like the crux of these and others of Ribera's 
works: the entanglement of beauty and cruelty, of judgment and vanity, of pain 
and paint.* Instead, Spinosa inserts the two versions of Apollo and Marsyas in 
the schematic narrative of the purely stylistic contrast that for him structures 
the entire career of Ribera — between a supposedly "naturalistic" tenebrism 





23 We do not know who commissioned the two extant versions of Apollo and Marsyas; 
sources mention other depictions of the theme by Ribera whose current locations are un- 
known. See Alfonso E. Pérez Sánchez and Nicola Spinosa, eds., Jusepe de Ribera 1591-1652, 
exh. cat. (New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1992), 119. 

24 See Sapir, “Blind Suffering.” 

25 Stephen J. Campbell, “Bronzino's Fable of Marsyas: Anatomy as Myth,” in Le corps trans- 
parent, ed. Victor I. Stoichita (Rome: “L'Erma” di Bretschneider, 2013), 186. 

26 Spinosa, Ribera, 170—171. 
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and an interest, emerging later, in colorfulness, atmospheric light, and picto- 
rial quality. And beyond the intriguing observation that Marsyas's posture is 
reminiscent of Saint Paul's in Caravaggio's famous Conversion of St. Paul (1600— 
01), all that Spinosa seems to take from these paintings is the insight that the 
Brussels version is in brighter colors, reminding the author, precisely, of Titian. 

In a more perceptive reading, Damian Dombrowski interpreted these 
paintings as exemplifying Ribera's epistemological and self-reflexive interest. 
We are given a glimpse of the painter's intellectual depth beyond the com- 
mon image of him as an orthodox instrument of clerical Counter-Reformation 
propaganda or as a talented epigone of Caravaggism.2” For Dombrowski, the 
difference in style between the depictions of the two protagonists — Apollo 
bright and colorful, Marsyas unpleasantly dark — makes this work an ac- 
count of aesthetic rebirth: looking backwards from 1637, Ribera recognizes the 
"crime" of his early career, the choice of a "lowly" — namely caravaggist or 
"naturalist" — painting manner, replaced, or at least supplemented later, by 
a lighter, “neo-Venetian” style. Ribera, whose aesthetic trajectory is a virtual 
mirror image of Titian's gradual transition from light and color to brownish 
muddle, judges his own career — according to Dombrowski — through the 
lens of a theme which is perhaps the second most famous aesthetic judgment 
of antiquity after the judgment of Рагіѕ.28 If this is the case, Ribera's two ver- 
sions of Apollo and Marsyas are to be understood as an unambiguous condon- 
ing of violence and pain in the name of aesthetic superiority. I would claim, 
however, that Ribera's aesthetic treatment of pain is much more ambiguous. 
He emphasizes the fact, already visible in Titian's version, that what is painful 
for one protagonist is playful for the other; that there is a certain jouissance in 
violence that no aesthetic cause can hide or excuse. 

Not only aesthetics have been used to explain why Apollo's violence could 
be, to a certain extent, justified: some interpreters of paintings depicting 
Marsyas have detected in them a Christian subtext, defending in this way the 
depiction of such a horrifying pagan scene in the context of post-Tridentine 
Catholic Europe.?? The double stripping of the satyr — first of his instrument, 





27 Damian Dombrowski, “Die Háutung des Malers: Stil und Identität in Jusepe de Riberas 
Schindung des Marsyas,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 72 (2009): 215-46. 

28 Оп the implications of the Judgment of Paris as a general aesthetic verdict, see Hubert 
Damisch, The Judgment of Paris, trans. John Goodman (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1996). 

29 For the Christian echoes of Marsyas's fate, see in particular the comment of Beat Wyss: 
"Art is meant to radiate through his agonizing death as does the assurance of Christian 
salvation through Christ's sacrifice. Marsyas has the pious, humble relentlessness of the 
Christian saints.” Wyss, “The Last Judgment as Artistic Process: ‘The Flaying of Marsyas’ 
in the Sistine Chapel,’ RES: Journal of Anthropology and Aesthetics 28 (1995): 62-77. 
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then of his skin, his ungraceful appearance — offers him access to an elevated 
spiritual state; catharsis is made possible through suffering.?? The mythologi- 
cal subject was thus “moralized” and the flaying construed as a metaphor for 
the need to shed materiality as a process leading toward spiritual elevation. 
Be that as it may, Ribera's interest in the pain of flaying, and his struggle with 
the visual representation of pain, is indeed not limited to the depictions of 
Marsyas, but expands to more unambiguously Christian subject matter, and in 
particular to his martyr scenes. Just like Claudio Monteverdi (1567—1643) who, 
during the same years, re-used music written for secular madrigals to create 
religious works, simply replacing the Italian Petrarchan or pseudo-Petrarchan 
lyrics with Latin liturgical or more generally spiritual texts, Ribera recycled and 
transferred, mutatis mutandis, structures and patterns between the profane 
and the sacred realms. 

As far as flaying is concerned, one Christian martyr saint is the obvious 
choice, and indeed, while Ribera painted many saints and innumerable pain- 
ful scenes of martyrdom, one such scene returns again and again in his oeuvre: 
the martyrdom, by flaying, of Saint Bartholomew.*! Important versions of this 
scene exist, among other places, in Florence, Nicosia, Washington DC, Rome, 
Osuna, and Barcelona, not to mention the numerous paintings in which the 
saint is shown in a non-narrative context, still hinting at his particular final 
suffering through the presence of the instrument of martyr — the version at 
the Prado is a striking example.*? 

An examination of the iconographic tradition in this case reveals a sugges- 
tive tendency: painters representing Bartholomew’s martyr — culminating 





Charles Burroughs and Fredrika Jacobs, both studying Michelangelo’s interest in the 
Marsyas story, render more complex still the Christian subtext by relating it to Florentine 
politics (Burroughs) and to anatomy (Jacobs). Burroughs, “Monuments of Marsyas: 
Flayed Wall and Echoing Space in the New Sacristy, Florence,” Artibus et Historiae 22 
(2001): 31-49; Jacobs, “(Dis)assembling: Marsyas, Michelangelo, and the Accademia del 
Disegno," AB 84 (2002): 426—448. 

30 The salvific potential of pain and suffering within the Christian tradition is a theme 
considered in several of the essays included in this volume, including Graham, 
“Compassionate Suffering"; Weller, "Pain and Pathos”; Burdick, “A Stoning in the Andes"; 
Ortega, "Hagiographical Misery and the Liminal Witness"; Melion, "Eyes Enlivened"; 
Kilroy-Ewbank, “Love Hurts”; Burdette, “Reparations for Christ Our Lord"; Hunt, 
"Empathetic Wounds." 

31 A Another possible comparison can be made between Saint Peter and Marsyas, as both 
were martyred upside down. 

32 For the Prado version, see https://www.museodelprado.es/en/the-collection/art-work/ 
saint-bartholomew/279864d2-83ad-4cb3-bf73-949757fabobo. 
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with, but not limited to Ribera's series — choose time and again flaying as the 
cause of the saint's death, in spite of the fact that the hagiography is confus- 
ingly ambiguous on this point. Indeed, Jacobus de Voragine's Golden Legend 
(c. 1260), the most well-known source for saints' life stories and itself a compi- 
lation of previous texts, declares: 


(t)here be divers opinions of the manner of his passion. For the blessed 
Dorotheus saith that he was crucified ... the head downward. Saint 
Theoderus saith that he was flayed, and it is read in many books that he 
was beheaded only. And this contrariety may be assoiled in this manner, 
that some say that he was crucified and was taken down ere he died, and 
for to have greater torment he was flayed and at the last beheaded.?? 


Of this impressive panoply of reported tortures, flaying has been the unani- 
mous artistic choice: painters’ interest in the torture of Bartholomew, and 
particularly Ribera’s fascination with it, are explainable in specifically artis- 
tic terms. These dictate the preference of flaying even to execution methods 
with a well-recognized potential to be visually powerful, such as beheading 
or upside-down crucifixion.?^ Once again, the epidermic subject is a perfect 
occasion for an exploration of the painter’s most cherished themes: tactility, 
texture, articulated surfaces and their relation to space and depth, and in par- 
ticular the inside/outside composition of the human body, the singularity of 
skin as a personal marker. 

How does Ribera’s depiction of a “pain event” differ in the case of 
Bartholomew when compared with the pagan Marsyas? After all, the themes 
listed above, even when they appear in an explicitly theological context, are 
deeply epistemological issues, and thus can have similar visualizations in 
works of both sacred and profane nature. The terrible, hardly communicable 
experience of being flayed alive is mediated to us in a painting exclusively 
through the sense of sight; it is shown, however, to involve all senses and least 
of all sight. In the depictions of Bartholomew, we are looking at figures oblivi- 
ous to the information physical sight could supply them with. They are not 
really looking at anything terrestrial, but oscillating instead between concrete, 
inescapable tactile suffering and the consolation of heavenly, spiritual vision, 
in itself contrasted with physical sight. As spectators, we are confronted with 





33 Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend, trans. William Caxton (London: J.M Dent and 
Sons, 1900 [first published 1483]), ch. 119. 

34 Мо representation of Saint Bartholomew’s martyrdom by Titian is known to us, 
unfortunately. 
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a visual artifact and have to struggle with the difficult visibility of the painting, 
often obscured by dense darkness in a caravaggist manner. 

One obvious difference that does exist between Marsyas and Bartholomew 
is that in a Christian context pain is alleviated by a spiritual vision and the 
promise of salvation. The saint's unwavering faith is represented through his 
particular sensorial stance, relinquishing visual mastery and accepting the seem- 
ingly paradoxical combination of concrete, physical pain and spiritual vision 
in a performative act of fideism. It is not surprising that Ribera's Bartholomew 
generally refrains from making eye contact with the presumptive viewer of 
the scene (and of the painting), looking instead upwards — heavenward — in 
perfect Friedian absorption.** The one exception to this pattern is probably the 
last Martyrdom of Saint Bartholomew that Ribera painted (now in Barcelona, 
dated to 1644, even though the date included in the signature is difficult to 
decipher) in which the saint, with his body unnaturally twisted, looks us di- 
rectly in the еуе.36 It is a gaze of reproach rather than a call for help, though 
here as elsewhere — and in marked contrast to Marsyas — Bartholomew does 
not explicitly communicate being in physical pain. Bartholomew's martyrdom, 
narratively a “pain event,” is not one visually; more precisely, pain is repre- 
sented through its cause — the flaying taking place — but not through effect 
— suffering expressed by the victim. The effort of both Titian and Ribera in 
their Marsyas depictions, each in his own way, to convince our eyes that pain is 
experienced within the scene, is absent here. Sacred pain is sublimated, under- 
stood but not experienced, and goes well beyond the realm of physical flesh and 
blood that the satyr's suffering is clearly inhabiting.?" 

For Ribera, painting's confrontation with pain — merely assumed through 
the theme or announced through its indirect effects — passes through the 
condemnation of sight, while conversely, the epistemological enterprise of 





35 See Michael Fried, Absorption and Theatricality: Painting and Beholder in the Age of 
Diderot (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1980); Fried, After Caravaggio (New 
Haven: Yale UP, 2016) explores the exact period my essay discusses. For Fried, the non- 
acknowledgement of the spectator by painted figures is a powerful artistic tool, around 
which artists pertaining to what he calls "the realist tradition" develop a genuinely mod- 
ern type of painting. In After Caravaggio, Fried points out Ribera's specific, "radical" con- 
tribution to the development of "the relationship between painting and viewer" (47), 
creating an "all but literally physical encounter" between them (50). 

36 For the image, see «https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File963AMartyrdom of Saint 
Bartholomew at ММАС jpg». 

37 Тһе stoic submission to and acceptance of pain outlined here is similar to that of the 
Franciscan martyrs discussed by Ortega, “Hagiographical Misery and the Liminal 
Witness,” and the Ecce Homo images of Christ considered by Weller, “Pain and Pathos,” 
both in this volume. 
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turning sensorial hierarchies on their head is never better exemplified than 
by engaging with the touchiest of human experiences. While Titian destroyed 
the fabric and harmony of painting to transmit a message of unbearable pain, 
Ribera uses pain as a means to deconstruct, in painful scenes both sacred and 
profane, the very basis on which the visual arts come to exist: the regal hege- 
mony of the eye. Marsyas's silent scream on a painted canvas is as desperately 
futile as are Ribera's haptic surfaces from which concrete touch is forever ex- 
cluded. The very ambition of painting pain, of trying, through visual means, to 
give us a faint idea of what being in pain really is — an ambition heroically, 
perhaps too sophisticatedly, espoused by Titian — is finally shown, by Ribera, 
to be pointless. But its futility is in no way worse than the inanity of blindly 
confiding in sight in order to acquire knowledge of the world. All through his 
career, Ribera critiqued such an unjustified trust that was present all around 
him, not only in the nascent baroque art, but more generally in a culture that 
believed that its eyes, long half-closed, could finally open and painlessly see.38 
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CHAPTER 2 


Animal Trials, Humiliation Rituals, and the 
Sensuous Suffering of Criminal Offenders in Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Europe 


Allie Terry-Fritsch 


During moments of crisis in late medieval and early modern European cities, 
communities developed rituals to performatively express social desires within 
the public sphere.! More than a simple acting out of "saying as doing,” collec- 
tive rituals provided a public stage for communities to negotiate and regulate 
transformative events and, in the process, iterate collectively established val- 
ues and normative behaviors. As historians of medieval and early modern cul- 
ture have recognized, the highly elaborate rituals surrounding the prosecution 
and punishment of convicted offenders publicized the values of good govern- 
ment in the face of transgression and sought to regenerate the purity of the 
civic center for the communities that had been tainted by criminal activity. 
These rituals crafted a visual focus upon the bodies of convicted offenders for 
the crowds of witnesses that would line the streets and surround the execu- 
tion site.? The convicted criminal body often was isolated and raised above the 
populace during punishment rituals to provide clear visual access to it, and the 
prescribed routes generally taken from palaces of justice inside the city cen- 
ter to execution and criminal burial sites outside the walls enacted a form of 





1 Richard Trexler, Public Life in Renaissance Florence (Ithaca: Cornell uP, 1980); Edward Muir, 
Ritual in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1997). On the concept of per- 
formativity, see Judith Butler, “Performative Acts and Gender Constitution: An Essay in 
Phenomenology and Feminist Theory” Theatre Journal 40, no. 4 (December 1988): 519-531. 

2 J. L. Austin, How to Do Things With Words, ed. J. O. Urmson and Marina Sbisà, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 1975); Arnold van Gennep, The Rites of Passage (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1961); Victor Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure 
(Edison, Nj: Aldine Press, 1995). 

3 As Esther Cohen has emphasized, the documents of the late medieval and early modern 
justice system recorded “not how the law worked but how people saw it working." Cohen, 
“To Die a Criminal for the Public Good’: The Execution Ritual in Late Medieval Paris,” in Law, 
Custom, and the Social Fabric in Medieval Europe: Essays in Honor of Bryce Lyon, ed. Bernard 
S. Bachrach and David Nicholas (Kalamazoo, MI: Medieval Institute Publications, 1990), 300. 
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civic cleansing that eliminated the malignant offender from the community.* 
The crowds of community members gathered around the convicted offender 
to witness his or her pain, which was considered evidence of the offender's 
tainted soul and thus proof of the judiciousness of the governmentally sanc- 
tioned punishment.? 

Building on this research, this essay investigates two interrelated forms of 
punishment that were enacted in Europe throughout the late medieval and 
early modern periods, animal trials and human humiliation rituals, to formu- 
late a theory of sensory abjection at play regarding the criminal body within 
the judicial theater? Like the more familiar humiliation rituals that were pre- 
scribed for humans in Europe throughout the Middle Ages and early modern 
period, animal trials were legal cases in which animals were accused of crimes 
and forced to undergo a formal process of justice. During both of these pun- 





4 Late medieval and early modern communities went to great efforts to construct and main- 
tain the purity of the civic center through ritual purification and prayer. Trexler, Public Life 
in Renaissance Florence, 5-8. On punishment as a purification strategy, see Samuel Edgerton 
Jr., Pictures and Punishment: Art and Criminal Prosecution during the Florentine Renaissance 
(Ithaca: Cornell UP, 1985), 235-265; Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the 
Prison, trans. Alan Sheridan (New York: Random House, 1995), esp. 3-31; Esther Cohen, The 
Crossroads of Justice: Law and Culture in Late Medieval France (Leiden: Brill, 1993), esp. 54—145; 
Mitchell B. Merback, The Thief, the Cross, and the Wheel: Pain and the Spectacle of Punishment 
in Medieval and Renaissance Europe (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999); Allie Terry, 
"Criminal Vision in Early Modern Florence: Fra Angelico's Altarpiece for Il Tempio’ and the 
Magdalenian Gaze,” in Renaissance Theories of Vision, ed. John Hendrix and Charles Carmen 
(Hampshire, U.K.: Ashgate Press, 2010), 45—62. 

5 Esther Cohen, "The Animated Pain of the Body” AHR 105, no. 1 (February 2000): 45. On the 
pedagogical construction of punishment in the early modern period, see Merback, The Thief, 
the Cross, and the Wheel; Allie Terry-Fritsch, "Proof in Pierced Flesh: Caravaggio's Doubting 
Thomas and the Beholders of Wounds in Early Modern Europe,” in Beholding Violence in 
Medievaland Early Modern Europe, ed. Allie Terry-Fritsch and Erin Felicia Labbie (Burlington, 
VT: Ashgate Press, 2012), 15-37. For a different approach to the role of witnesses in viewing 
pain, see Ortega, "Hagiographical Misery and the Liminal Witness," in this volume. While this 
essay highlights the civilizing function of publicly and negatively endured pain and suffering, 
Kilroy-Ewbank (*Love Hurts") considers how these same phenomena could be private and 
positive aids to communion with the divine. 

6 The linking of medieval justice and theater has been explored by many scholars, including 
Jody Enders, whose influential interventions have helped shaped my own thinking on the 
subject; see especially, The Medieval Theater of Cruelty: Rhetoric, Memory, Violence (Ithaca: 
Cornell UP, 1999). Throughout this essay, the term "theater" indicates the performance of 
justice, both in and out of the courtroom. The acting out of judicial sentencing, as this essay 
argues, was an effective mode of community formation, and the criminal body was crafted as 
an object of public horror to encourage a collective response against it. 
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ishment rituals, animal and human offenders were forced into an abject posi- 
tion through the removal of visual and performative markers of identity and 
the systematic imposition of costuming as their opposites. Using the guise of 
humanity to figuratively transform the convicted animals, and the guise of 
animals to figuratively transform the convicted humans, the government pre- 
sented offenders to the populace as unrecognizable subjects that no longer fit 
within the symbolic order of community life.” In addition to the psychological 
suffering endured by the offender in his or her abjection, the redressing of the 
offender often led to physical pain and suffering, which, as will be discussed 
below, was tailored to match the crime for which he or she was convicted. The 
unrecognizability of the convicted subject, whether the anthropomorphized 
animal or the bestialized human, transformed the spectating community's 
relationship with the body under judicial scrutiny and helped to moderate 
communal suffering.? Residing in a space "in between" — no longer a part of 
the community yet not yet ejected from it — the abject body of the convict 
became a collective site upon which the populace projected its fear, anger, and 
disgust.? 

The prescribed identity loss of the convicted subject in these punishment 
rituals may be understood in terms of ungestalt, a medieval term designat- 
ing "formlessness" and linked to the concept of horror.? Valentin Groebner, 
in his investigation of the representation of extreme physical violence in late 





7 Julia Kristeva, Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection, trans. Leon S. Roudiez (New York: 
Columbia UP, 1982). Cohen discusses this symbolic role inversion in terms of liminality in 
The Crossroads of Justice, 80—83. 

8 The need to eliminate malignancy in the community meant that animals were just as 
likely as humans to be the object of judicial attention in times of crisis. In fact, in the 
early modern period even architectural sites and other inanimate objects became subject 
to judicial action during moments of crisis. For example, as Diane Wolfthal has demon- 
strated in the punishment known as "Wüstung," the architectural site of a rape and all 
animals and objects contained within it had to be destroyed since both the building and 
the animals were considered witnesses to the crime. Their failure to intervene implicated 
them in the rape, as though the inanimate building or the non-verbal animal could have 
prevented such a heinous event from occurring. Wolfthal, Images of Rape: The “Heroic” 
Tradition and Its Alternatives (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1999), 104-105. The destruction 
of architecture, objects, and animals served as a form of ritual cleansing of space, since 
all material traces of the crime were eliminated. On the fear of the potential for diabolical 
inhabitation of a site of the crime, see Edward Payson Evans, The Criminal Prosecution 
and Capital Punishment of Animals (London: W. Heinemann, 1906), 6. 

9 Kristeva, Powers of Horror, 3-4. 

10 Valentin Groebner, Defaced: The Visual Culture of Violence in the Late Middle Ages, trans. 
Pamela Selwyn (New York: Zone Books, 2004), 11—12. 
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medieval visual culture, argued that ungestalt was a visual sign of the lack of 
order in society." Used to describe gangs that caused terror within medieval cit- 
ies under the cloak of darkness, criminals whose faces were disfigured as part 
of their punishment, and the hideous dismemberment of soldiers on medieval 
battlefields, the term ungestalt pointed to the inhuman and indescribable.” 
This essay uses the term to describe the calculated stripping of identity that oc- 
curred during animal trials and humiliation rituals: instead of a recognizable 
subject that was connected to the community through shared physical charac- 
teristics and social history, the convicted offender was “defaced.” Through its 
public display and eradication, the formless body was officially cast out and 
scorned for the crime it had committed and the suffering it had caused to the 
community. 

This essay examines the marking of the convict's body as an offender 
through its calculated refashioning in opposite characteristics and performa- 
tive behavior.? It begins with an analysis of select animal trials and punish- 
ments in France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy to underscore the critical 
function played by public demonstrations of social ordering in the early mod- 
ern town or city. The choreographed execution of animal offenders was a high- 
ly visible means to restore the perceived social order between humans and 
animals after an incident, almost always violent, overturned normative role 
relations, such as when an animal killed a human. While certain historians, 
such as E. P. Evans, J. J. Finkelstein, and Esther Cohen, have studied the legal 
procedures for animal trials and have theorized the cultural implications of 
them, this essay draws attention to the sensory strategies at play in their stag- 
ing, and particularly emphasizes the interdependence of humans and animals 
in the late medieval and early modern European judicial theater. 

The essay then turns to human offenders who similarly challenged the 
social order amongst the human population, such as wives stepping outside 
of their prescribed social roles or men who could not control their passions. 
Even when their crimes did not merit execution on the scaffolds, the law and 
local customs nevertheless treated them as transgressive enough to necessi- 
tate a ritualistic re-ordering of the community through the offender's punish- 





11 Ibid., 12. 

12 Ibid. As shall be explored below, the anxieties that were at least in part caused by confron- 
tations with these categories of humans who were rendered invisible through violence 
were harnessed within the late medieval and early modern judicial system to underscore 
the inhuman nature of the crimes committed by offenders. 

13 On the criminal body as a canvas, see Page DuBois, Torture and Truth (New York: 
Routledge, 1991); Foucault, Discipline and Punish. 
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ment and public shaming. Through forced performances of ritually prescribed 
bodily gestures, these convicted human offenders were forced to interact 
with animals in subservient ways or even dress as an animal as a sign of their 
misconduct." The section explores the sensory strategies behind the unmak- 
ing and subsequent judicial remaking of the human offender to analyze the 
early modern judicial dependency on somatic fashioning in the public sphere.!* 
By rendering the actors of crimes — both animals and humans — as ungestalt 
objects, European governments institutionalized a collective gathering around 
images, which ultimately were destroyed in iconoclastic acts of justice. The 
public display of criminal offenders as ungestalt creatures provided an affec- 
tive platform for the community to disengage from the violence of the pun- 
ishment process and reinstate the normative values of the community. The 
process of looking upon the sensuous suffering of the offender reinforced a 
collective understanding of the social order of the community and renewed 
communal values after a crime placed it in сгіѕіѕ.16 


Anthropomorphized Animal Offenders 
Animal trials began in the Middle Ages, although, as opposed to remaining a 


"medieval" phenomenon, they became increasingly common in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries." Records of the practice begin in 1266 





14 There were many variations found within rituals of humiliation, depending on the crime 
committed; Edgerton, Pictures and Punishment, 65—66. 

15 . Onrituals of inclusion and exclusion for the punishment system in late medieval Europe, 
see Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, esp. 85-133. 

16 Crisis here refers to when the social order became imbalanced through harm performed 
on individuals or property. 

17 In addition to the already cited literature on animal trials, the following have been espe- 
cially useful for this project: Jodocus Damhouder, Praxis Rerum Criminalium (Antwerp: 
J. Beller, 1562); Carlo D'Addossio, Bestie delinquenti (Naples: L. Pierro, 1892); Jacob 
J. Finkelstein, The Ox that Gored (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1981); 
Keith Tester, Animals and Society: The Humanity of Animal Rights (London: Routledge, 
1991), esp. 72-93; Paul Schiff Berman, “Rats, Pigs, and Statues on Trial: The Creation of 
Cultural Narratives in the Prosecution of Animals and Inanimate Objects,” New York 
University Law Review 69 (1994): 288-326; Piers Beirnes, “The Law is an Ass: Reading 
E. P. Evans’ The Medieval Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals,” Society & 
Animals: Journal of Human-Animal Studies (Psychologists for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals, 1994): 27—46; Peter Dinzelbacher, “Animal Trials: A Multidisciplinary Approach,” 
Journal of Interdisciplinary History 32, no. 3 (Winter 2002): 405-421; Darren Oldridge, 
Strange Histories: The Trial of the Pig, the Walking Dead, and Other Matters of Fact from the 
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in France, when a pig was criminally prosecuted in Fontenay-aux-Roses for 
murdering and eating a child; found guilty, the pig was sentenced to public 
burning.!® During the following centuries, across France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Germany, numerous pigs would be sentenced for similar violence against hu- 
mans, most often children, although one incredible case from northern France 
in 1394 records the murder of Jesus Christ in the form of a pig's consumption 
of the consecrated Eucharist.'? Presumably, since the pig was not baptized, his 
ingestion and mastication of the body of Christ was considered to be an act of 
anthropophagy.?° Other animals, including dogs, goats, mules, horses, oxen, 
cows and bulls, also were subjected to judicial punishment for acts that were 
considered crimes within the human realm, including murder, destruction of 
property, sodomy, and other transgressions. As such, the animals were treated 
to the full code of the secular law, just like human defendants, including the 
public display of suffering and pain leading to execution at the gallows.” 
Animals enjoyed a pervasive presence in late medieval and early modern 
culture; they were visible actors in both the city and country in their mul- 
tiple, and sometimes overlapping, roles as laborer, source of sustenance, 
companion, predator and entertainer.?2 Communities well-grounded in 
incarnational thinking — that is, the Christian notion that humans are the 
only creatures made “in the image and likeness of God” — viewed animal of- 





Medieval and Renaissance Worlds (London: Routledge, 2004). Esther Cohen has connect- 
ed the increase of animal trials in Switzerland and the surrounding French and Italian 
areas in the fifteenth century to the rise of witch trials; see Cohen, “Law, Folklore and 
Animal Lore,” 33. 

18 Evans, Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals, 140; Cohen, “Law, Folklore 
and Animal Lore,” 20; Oldridge, Strange Histories, 40. As will be discussed later in this ar- 
ticle, the consumption of the flesh of executed animals generally was prohibited, thus 
criminalized animal bodies were marked as no longer useful in normative function. 

19 Evans, Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals, 156. During the entire 
early modern period, homicides of children by pigs was a relatively common practice, 
due primarily to the open access of the animals in the domestic sphere. 

20 This unbaptized pig can be placed in context of the host desecration myth, which pro- 
moted the notion that Jews actively sought out consecrated wafers in order to kill Christ a 
second time; see Dana E. Katz, The Jew in the Art of the Italian Renaissance (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2008), 20-32. 

21 Ecclesiastical trials against animals form another category of justice that is distinct from 
the secular cases considered here; see Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 119—132. 

22 These were also all ways in which one could look at the roles of humans. As such, when 
animals and humans are similarly defined, it becomes dangerous because boundaries are 


crossed; ibid., 100. 
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fenders as aberrations of nature. The animals that were placed on trial were 
quasi-domesticated or domesticated, never wild, and therefore their norma- 
tive relation to humans was subservient.** Indeed, since Augustine, Christian 
theologians interpreted the close corporeal and physiological relationship of 
humans with the divine as a clear indication of human superiority over the 
animal kingdom.?” Furthermore, humans made claims to the possession of 
souls and looked forward to life after death, while animals did not.2© Humans 
did not believe that animals possessed the faculties of thought and reason that 
they themselves did. For this reason, the law defined animals as non-rational 
creatures.^? As such, the animal-defendants were not charged with criminal 
intent. Nonetheless, they were approached as culpable actors in the judicial 
theater. 

Yet, the animal trials were not, as many have assumed, a form of blood sac- 
rifice or scapegoating, which raised an animal’s symbolic value through a per- 
formative transfer of identity from humans onto the animal. As René Girard 
has argued, the marginality of the sacrificial animal allowed the community 
to enact violence without the risk of retaliation, and, in turn, this violence as- 
suaged social tensions in a manner that would not upset social bonds, since 
the victims were not an integral part of the community to begin with.?8 In both 
scapegoating and sacrifice, an innocent animal was selected as a substitute 
for a real, and often violent, human perpetrator.?? For example, as described 
in Deuteronomy (211—9,) unresolved murders would require the sacrifice of 
an unworked heifer on the site of the crime. Performative rituals of washing 
and speech acts over the corpse of the heifer symbolically enacted the purifi- 
cation of space and the resolution of a violent act. Likewise, the ritual atone- 
ment of scapegoating, described in Leviticus (16:5-22) — in which one goat, 





23 Оп “incarnational thinking,” see Gerhart Ladner, Ad Imaginem Dei: The Image of Man in 
Medieval Art (Latrobe, PA: Archabbey Press, 1965). I am indebted to the teaching of the 
late Michael Camille for this aspect of medieval and early modern visual culture. 

24 Unlike wild animals, which invariably remained “animalistic,” domesticated animals had 
augmented access to humans and often were anthropomorphized in popular culture and 
literature. While this aspect of animal-human relations in medieval and early modern 
culture is fascinating, it is beyond the scope of the present essay. 

25 Cohen, “Law, Folklore and Animal Lore,” 15. 

26 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae: A Concise Translation, ed. Timothy McDermott 
(Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1997), 99, 125. 

27 Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 101. 

28 René Girard, Violence and the Sacred (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins UP, 1977), 8—14. 

29 Fora discussion of scapegoating in relation to animal trials, see Cohen, Crossroads of 


Justice, 107. 
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who is pure and innocent, is sacrificed and another goat, also pure and also 
innocent, assumes the burden of the sins of the entire community and is sent 
into exile — relies on the performative manipulation of an innocent victim 
who substitutes for the actual offender or set of offenders. 

Instead, in animal trials and punishments, the animal under scrutiny was 
more often than not the actual perpetrator of the criminal act. Thus, animal 
trials emphatically followed due process to elucidate the critical connection 
between the animal offender and the specific crime committed. Without the 
authenticating function of the justice system, the crime could not be purged 
from the community through the purification rituals that accompanied the 
punishment process. In one telling case from Schweinfurt in Franconia in 1576, 
a professional hangman hanged a murderous sow but did so without legal au- 
thority. The sow had mutilated a child (it bit off the child's ear and tore the 
child's hand), yet, because the executioner had not followed due process, 
the execution was considered a disgrace.?? Since the act was not collectively 
performed and it did not follow a previously agreed upon process, it occurred 
outside ritual space and time and therefore was void of communal meaning 
and legitimacy. 

Indeed, within the criminal justice system of late medieval and early mod- 
ern Europe, the procedures for trying, sentencing, and punishing animal 
offenders strictly followed the procedures used for human offenders and in- 
volved the same actors and spaces as well: legal defense, a trial before a judge 
in a courtroom, detention within a holding cell followed by a public execution. 
Animals were even dressed as humans in certain cases — such as the case of 
an errant pig in Falaise, Normandy, who was accused and convicted in 1386 
of killing a child.?! A fourteenth-century fresco painted inside of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity in Falaise, no longer extant, allegedly recorded the dress and 
positioning of this convicted pig upon the scaffolds.?? Apparently, for punish- 
ment, the pig was paraded in human clothing to the town square, where it was 
tortured publicly and then hanged. 

The collective gaze of the community upon the animal body, marked as a 
perpetrator of social disorder, was a critical component of the justice process.?? 





30 Evans connects this incident to the proverbial phrase "Schweinfurter Sauhenker" 
(Schweinfurt sow-hangman), which is used derogatorily for low-life; Evans, Criminal 
Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals, 147. 

31 Ibid., 16, 140; Tester, Animals and Society, 72. 

32 Cohen points to a discrepancy in the chronology of the trial and the production of the 
fresco in “Law, Folklore and Animal Lore,” 12. 

33 Terry, “Criminal Vision,” 45-62. 
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Once a sentence was proclaimed against an animal within the courtroom, the 
convicted animal was treated to modes of criminal detainment and punish- 
ment that followed the model of human punishments. In an effort to render 
justice recognizable to the attending public, animal bodies were processed, 
detained, dressed for execution, and displayed in an elaborate ritual chore- 
ography that ensured performative recognition in the judicial theater.?* The 
marking of the animal as the responsible offender enabled communities to 
place blame on a physical entity. Just as with human punishments, the literal 
piercing of the animal’s flesh and destruction of its body were performed as a 
means to visualize truth to the attending audience.*° Through the retribution 
enacted upon the animal offender's body the crowd witnessed the public dec- 
laration of social order reestablished by the government in the city. 

Nicholas Humphrey has suggested that animal trials were a means "to do- 
mesticate chaos, to impose order on a world of accidents — and specifically 
to make sense of certain seemingly inexplicable events by redefining them as 
crimes." Building from this notion, animal trials arguably provided the means 
for the community to gather together to bear witness to what Michel Foucault 
has described as the "production of truth" within the confessional discourse.*” 
As Foucault has emphasized, confession is "a ritual that unfolds within a power 
relationship, for one does not confess without the presence (or virtual pres- 
ence) of a partner who is not simply the interlocutor but the authority who 
requires the confession, prescribes and appreciates it, and intervenes in order 
to judge, punish, forgive, console, and reconcile.”?8 The anthropomorphism of 
animals in the judicial theater was an integral part of this strategy to produce 
truth for the community in crisis. The animal trials and punishments mim- 
icked the legal protocol and ritual performances of human trials and punish- 
ments to ensure their legibility by the witnessing community and to legitimate 
the cases as sanctioned acts of justice by the community.?? Recognizable for 
their strict adherence to previously accepted customs and ritual practices of 
the penal system, the animal trials were crafted, at least in theory, as fair and 





34 . Victor Turner, Dramas, Fields, and Metaphors: Symbolic Action in Human Society (Ithaca: 
Cornell UP, 1975). 

35 Теггу-Етієѕсһ, "Proof in Pierced Flesh,” 15-37. 

36 Nicholas Humphrey, The Mind Made Flesh: Essays from the Frontiers of Psychology and 
Evolution (Oxford: Oxford UP, 2003), 235-254. 

37 Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality: An Introduction, 3 vols., trans. Robert Hurley 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1990), 1:58. 

38 Foucault, The History of Sexuality, 1:62. 

39 Cohen, “Law, Folklore and Animal Lore,” 6-37. 
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just expressions of the law.?? By placing the animal offender within the role of 
confessant in a court of law, the animal "produced" a testimony of its transgres- 
sion that could then be adjudicated according to sanctioned and prescribed 
modes of justice. While the accused animal did not verbally communicate the 
truth of its own actions, the animal's testimony was communicated through 
the mouthpiece of legal representation for the animal offender and thus as- 
sumed the form of authenticating discourse. In this way, the animal was liter- 
ally given a human voice.*! 

In the Biblical tradition, as laid out in Exodus 21: 28-32, should an ox kill a 
human being, the ox shall be stoned to death. The mode of execution is impor- 
tant to note, since forms of punishment often corresponded to specific crimes 
committed.^? Punishment by stoning was very particular among the various 
punishments that were once in use in antiquity, not least because stoning is de- 
cidedly collective in character. A successful stoning was contingent on a large 
number of participants, who, together, cast stones against the offender and 
who eventually brought death upon him.* As Finkelstein has noted, the bibli- 
cal offenders that incurred such a punishment were all of a type that upturned 
the social and divine order, including disobedient sons, newlywed brides who 
turned out not to be virgins, blasphemers, sorcerers, those individuals who 
worshiped “foreign gods," and those who did not respect the Sabbath. Each 
of these offenders, including the goring ox, not only broke established codes 
of behavior within the community, but directly transgressed the divine will of 
God, and thus each offense could be categorized as an act of sacrilege, or bet- 
ter, treason against God, the worst form of crime.** According to this logic, the 
animal had performed an act of treason when it disrupted the social hierarchy 
of nature as set forth by God and took the life of a human. The execution of the 





40 Ibid., 36. 

41 Perhaps the most famous example of early modern legal representation for animals is 
the sixteenth-century French animal advocate, Bartholomew Chassoneé, who earned an 
international reputation for his brilliant defenses of animals on trial. In his most famous 
case, Chassoneé argued for an entire colony of rats not present in the courtroom; see 
Evans, Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals, esp. 18-21. 

42 On instruments of punishment, see Aldo Migliorini, Tortura, inquisizione, pena di morte 
(Poggibonsi: Verlag, 2001). On the ideology of torture in late medieval and early mod- 
ern Florence, see Allie Terry, “The Craft of Torture: Bronze Sculptures in the Punishment 
of Sexual Offence,” in Sex Acts and Visual Culture in Early Modern Italy, ed. Allison Levy 
(Hampshire, U.K.: Ashgate Press, 2010), 272-296. 

43 Finkelstein, Ox that Gored, 27. 

44 Floyd Stewart Lear, Treason in Roman and Germanic Law (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1965), 175. 
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ox was justified not because the ox had malicious intent to kill and therefore 
committed a crime, but rather, as Finkelstein has argued, “because the very act 
of killing a human being — voluntarily or involuntarily — had rendered it an 
object of public horror"? The criminal — in this case, the goring ox — was 
the visual embodiment of the act that had been committed; it was perceived 
as a malignancy that tainted the community with its presence and therefore 
had to be removed.^49 

While stoning had long ceased being an acceptable form of punishment 
in the early modern period — it was replaced by hanging, burning, or 
decapitation — the community's active involvement in the performance of 
the punishment lived on.*’ The courtroom trial enabled the humans within the 
community to negotiate the so-called “crime,” as it was not intended for the 
animal's moral purification nor was the trial considered to be useful as an ex- 
emplar to the animal-defendant's comrades. In fact, as illustrated by the execu- 
tion of a cow convicted for murdering a pregnant woman in the German town 
of Machern near Leipzig in 1621, the animal community sometimes was denied 
the opportunity to bear witness to another animal's execution; as part of the 
sentence by the Law Faculty at the University of Leipzig, the cow's execution 
was to take place at night and only after the other animals were taken back into 
their stalls.*8 Although the sentence does not elaborate the motivation for the 
exclusion of animal witnesses to the execution, it illustrates the value of animal 
punishments for human spectators, not animal creatures. In this regard, it is 
helpful to recall the sensory cues of suffering that would attend an animal pun- 
ishment, including the bleating sounds of suffering during the animal’s public 
torture and the smell and sight of blood during the execution, which served as 
evidence for these human witnesses of the judiciousness of the event. 

Thelarge amounts of money paid by European governments to stage the an- 
imal trials and subsequent punishments strongly suggest that they should not 
be understood as mere entertainment for the masses. The fixed rate charged 
for the detention of an animal offender was the same as for humans, and high 





45 Finkelstein, Ox That Gored, 70. 

46 Оп е distinction between Finkelstein's discussion of the animal offender in the ancient 
period and the medieval attitude toward animal offenders, see Cohen, "Law, Folklore and 
Animal Lore,” 18-19. 

47 Dinzelbacher, "Animal Trials,” 419. However, impromptu stonings did continue, such as 
the mass stoning of a Jew who had defaced several images of the Madonna in Florence in 
1493; Katz, Jew in the Art of the Italian Renaissance, 100—101. 

48 The record of the decision has been transcribed in Evans, Criminal Prosecution and 
Capital Punishment of Animals, 313. 
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costs could be incurred when animals were held for lengthy periods awaiting 
trial or execution.?? Legal representation was also expensive, as was the cost of 
hiring the executioner, which often required paying for his travel expenses and 
new costuming as well.°° The construction of special carts to process the con- 
victed animal and the erection of special scaffolding for the execution of the 
animal also impacted costs.°! For example, in March 1403, in the French town 
of Meullant, a female pig was found guilty of homicide in a court of law and 
was sentenced to death.5? While the executioner was summoned from Paris, 
the local government imprisoned the sow and paid for the construction of a 
special cart for her ritual procession to the site of justice. The local government 
also covered all of the expenses of the trial and execution, including the sow's 
lawyer fees, jail costs, carriage, cords for the binding and eventual hanging of 
the sow, as well as new gloves for the executioner.?? In cases of particularly 
large animals, such as a bull that was hanged for murder, records indicate that 
special pulley systems were devised to raise the animal offenders on the scaf- 
folds, which took several days to construct.?* 

The pomp and circumstance surrounding the sometimes quite expensive 
visual framework for the execution points to the intended audience for the 
animal punishments: humans who felt challenged by the upturning of the so- 
cial order through the animal's actions. The scaffolding and other props for 
the performance of execution literally framed the convicted animal body and 
thereby channeled the crowd's gaze to the offender. The sentencing of a pig, 
convicted of infanticide, to death by the mayor of the church and abbey of St. 
Martin de Laon in 1494 clearly indicates the utility of the display of the animal 
body for the human population: 





49  Seetheimprisonment expenses incurred for a murderous sow in 1403 transcribed in ibid., 
290—291. 

50 бее, for example, the receipt for payment of fifty sous tournois to the “pendart” (literally 
"hang-dog"), Jehan Micton, for his role in executing a pig in 1394; ibid., 288. 

51 The construction of special carts and other apparata for the execution of animals de- 
pended on the size and character of the animal; Oldridge, Strange Histories, 40. 

52 Evans, Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals, 142. 

53 These expenses were carefully recorded in the registers: “cost of keeping her in jail, six sols 
parisis. Item, to the master of high works, who came from Paris to Meullant to perform 
the said execution by command and authority of the said bailiff, our master, and of the 
procurator of the kind, fifty-four sous parisis. Item, for a carriage to take her to justice, six 
sols parisis. Item, for cords to bind and hale her, two sols eight deniers parisis. Item, for 
gloves, two deniers parisis”; ibid. 

54 Ibid., 40-41. 
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We, in detestation and horror at the said event, and in order to make an 
example and to guard justice, have said, judged, sentenced, pronounced 
and appointed that the said pig, being detained a prisoner and shut up in 
the said abbey, will be hanged and strangled by the master of high works 
on a branched gibbet near and adjoining the place of high justice of the 
said brothers.°° 


Again, this strategy was in clear alignment with human executions and fol- 
lowed the same logic. The animal's body was displayed in order to construct a 
public image of justice; this image included not only the suffering of the hid- 
eous offender but also the collective gathering around the suffering victims of 
the crime. 

The ritualized execution of animals in secular punishments was a means 
to restore balance to a perceived hierarchy of living things within nature — 
humans at the top, animals beneath.°® As opposed to simply eradicating the 
animal for the harm it caused, the judicial system constructed a highly visible 
spectacle of the animal offender in order to provide a solution through affect 
for the community in crisis.» The relationship between making and unmaking 
here is critical: the making of the criminal body through the forced unmaking 
of its identity allowed justice to be enacted.°* The convicted animal offender, 
through the stripping of its former identity, became ungestalt and thus a site 
upon which the community could place blame. Its elimination through pub- 
lic execution visualized the restoration of balance within the community. The 
animal's suffering and ultimate destruction on the scaffolds was a performa- 
tive act that officially purged the community of its tainted flesh. Indeed, the 
deceased animal offender was not butchered to be eaten as for food nor were 





55 “Nous, en destation et horreur dudit cas, et afin d'exemplaire et gardé justice, avons dit, 
jugé, sentencié, prenoncé et appointé, que ledit pourceaulz estant detenu prisonnier et 
enferme en ladite abbaye, sera par le maistre des hautes-oeuvres, pendu et enstranglé, 
en une fourche de bois, auprés et joignant des fourchee patibulaires et haultes justices 
desdits relligieux"; Ibid., 307. Translation my own. 

56 Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 101, 110. 

57 X As Esther Cohen has suggested, the animal was treated as “the ubiquitous other" so that 
early modern people could "see, feel and smell" their own humanity in sharp contrast; 
Cohen, “Animals in Medieval Perceptions: The Image of the Ubiquitous Other,” in Animals 
and Human Society: Changing Perspectives, ed. Aubrey Manning and James Serpell 
(London: Routledge, 1994), 76. 

58 This making and unmaking is emphatically visual, as opposed to the verbal making and 
unmaking explored in Elaine Scarry, The Body in Pain: The Making and Unmaking of the 
World (New York: Oxford UP, 1985). 
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its dismembered parts used in any utilitarian function.°? Its whole purpose 
was to create a memorable image for the community. As early modern strate- 
gies for ars memorativa emphasize, the memorable image must be emotionally 
striking and visualized within a familiar location so that it may be recalled in 
vivid detail.9 The fashioning of the convicted offender’s body needed to be 
horrific enough to serve a pedagogical goal to the self-reflective spectator and 
warn of the consequences of abandoning the rules of the community. In this 
line of thinking, the animal, treated as a suffering human in its last moments 
before execution, became the memorable image that then was destroyed in an 
officially sanctioned act of iconoclasm in early modern Europe.?! 


Bestialized Human Offenders 


The anthropomorphic tendency of the animal trials was matched by a corre- 
sponding bestialization of humans in certain criminal trials and punishments, 
particularly in spectacles of humiliation that were enacted upon errant hu- 
mans. In these cases, the criminal body was transformed into its “other” through 
the forced adoption of ritually prescribed bodily gestures and comportment.*? 
Convicted offenders sometimes were forced to interact with animals in sub- 
servient ways as a sign of their wrong-doings; other crimes warranted that the 
human actually be transformed into the image of an animal. Marked as an 





59 Опе exception to this rule, however, may be found in Ghent in 1578 when a cow that 
had been sentenced to death was decapitated and the head was put on a stake near the 
gallows; the meat, however, was butchered and sold, with half of the proceeds given to 
the injured party and half given to the poor. For the archival record, see Evans, Criminal 
Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals, 169. 

бо бее, for example, Frances A. Yates, The Art of Memory (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1966); Mary Carruthers, The Book of Memory (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1990); 
Mary Carruthers and Jan Ziolkowski, The Medieval Craft of Memory: An Anthology of Texts 
and Pictures (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2002). 

61 Allie Terry-Fritsch, “Execution by Image: Visual Spectacularism and Iconoclasm in Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Europe,” in Death, Torture and the Broken Body in European 
Art, 1300-1650, ed. John Decker and Mitzi Kirkland-Ives (Burlington, vr: Ashgate Press, 
2015), 191—206. 

62 For an account of the costumes of infamy, called sambenitos, used to shame heretics in 
the medieval Inquisitorial rituals of Spain and Portugal, see Francisco Bethencourt, "The 
Auto da Fé: Ritual and Imagery," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 55 (1992): 
155-68. 
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offender through the co-mingling with its animal other, the human body was 
rendered ungestalt, an unrecognizable aberration of the social order.*3 

One method for this transformation was the use of elaborate masks worn 
over the face, and sometimes over the entire head, to manipulate the offend- 
er's physical appearance for a prescribed period of time.9^ The masks, called 
Schandmasken (literally "shame masks") were a form of humiliation since they 
obscured the identity of the wearer and likened them to animals or grotesque 
beings.9? While very little is known about the manufacture of these masks, 
certain general trends are evident in the relationship between the particular 
shape or form of each mask and its punishment function. That is, a mask's 
visual form served to publicize the offense of the wearer.99 

For example, a seventeenth-century mask from Ingolstadt that takes the 
shape of a rooster's head was used on men who violated moral codes of behav- 
ior (Fig. 2.1). The mask, today found in the Mittelalterliche Kriminalmuseum in 
Rothenburg ob der Tauber, emphasizes the birdlike characteristics of the head 
covering through its inclusion of a long, conical beak and plumed feathers on 
its crown. Presumably, the posturing of the rooster, by which he called atten- 
tion to himself, emphasized the male offender's preposterous vanity.*” The 
weight of the mask bore down upon the head, face, and neck of the offender, 
and although it did not cause permanent damage, it caused sensuous suffering 
that was designed as part of the offender's punishment. Likewise, men who be- 
haved badly (such as lustfully) in the tavern or in other public places due to too 





63 There were many variations found within rituals of humiliation, depending on the crime 
committed; see Edgerton, Pictures and Punishment, 65—66. 

64 A variety of these masks exist in criminology museum collections throughout Europe, 
although many are ascribed questionable dates of creation and lack the necessary prov- 
enance to assess period development or local style. Indeed, objects of torture and the 
institutions that display them are deeply problematic for historical study. In addition to 
missing provenance records and poor attention to issues of manufacture dates and loca- 
tions, criminology museums often obscure the nuanced ways in which these objects of 
visual culture were used to promote justice within medieval and early modern communi- 
ties and instead sensationalize the violence of the medieval judicial system. See Terry, 
“The Craft of Torture,” 272-296. 

65 For a reading of the performative identification of men and animals, see Clifford Geertz, 
"Deep Play: Notes on the Balinese Cockfight," Daedalus 102 (Winter 1972): 1-37. 

66 The functional relationship of form and punishment is based on local customs, which 
have been passed down through folklore and popular traditions. 

67 Information taken from the exhibition display at the Mittelalterliche Kriminalmuseum in 
Rothenburg ob der Tauber. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Unknown artist, Schandmaske in the form of a bird, seventeenth 
century. Mittelalterliche Kriminalmuseum, Rothenburg ob der 


Tauber. Ingolstadt, Germany. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


much drink were sometimes forced to wear a mask that likened them to pigs. 
In all European languages, to call someone a “pig” was, and continues to be, 
an insult.95 Renaissance visual culture often featured the pig as the emblem of 
the personification of Luxuria (Lust or Luxury) and Gula (Gluttony), two of the 





68 Оп this connection between language and the masks, see Migliorini, Tortura, 78—79. 
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seven deadly sins associated with uncontrollable desires of the flesh.9? Thus, 
the wearer of a swine mask was associated iconographically with sensual grati- 
fication in the public eye. In the example of a swine mask from Germany, most 
likely created in the seventeenth century, the entire head of an offender was 
covered, thus obscuring all human characteristics of the face (Fig. 2.2). While 
the mask signaled the "piggish" characteristics of the offender, it also physically 
obscured ingestion by blocking the mouth. The mask wearer was prohibited 
to drink and therefore was unable to satiate his deviant urges. In this manner, 
the mask, and others of its kind, performed a version of lex talionis, with the 
punishment corresponding to the crime. 

These and other animal masks were placed over social offenders' heads to 
draw attention to and mark them as such, as well as to cause suffering as part 
of their punishments. The masks purposefully did not fully obscure the eyes 
so the offenders who wore them could see and feel the gaze of the commu- 
nity upon them.7? This objectification of the convicted — an integral part of 
the punishment — was imposed further through the choreographed display of 
their masked bodies in public. The masked offenders either stood in a central 


FIGURE 2.2 

Unknown artist, Schandmaske in the form of a pig, sev- 
enteenth century (?). Mittelalterliche Kriminalmuseum, 
Rothenburg ob der Tauber. Germany. 

IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 








69 А fifteenth-century print from northeastern Italy uses the pig on the shield of Luxuria, 
and explicates the deeds of this vice as simple fornication, adultery, sacrilege, incest, sod- 
omy, bestiality, molestation, and the violation of virgins. Although the pig was used spe- 
cifically in reference to lust in this work, it was also associated with the vices of greed and 
gluttony, and, from at least the ninth century, signified “the unclean” and “sinners.” The 
pig was also closely linked to Jews in Biblical and popular traditions; this association will 
be discussed more fully below. See also Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 89—92. 

70 On the control and manipulation of the gaze during punishments, see Terry, "Criminal 
Vision” 45—62. 
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zone of social contact within the town while wearing a placard that textually 
proclaimed the offense over their chests, or were paraded through the streets 
while attendants called out their crimes." Since the masks also obscured 
wearers' ability to speak, the offenders were not able to disrupt the attending 
crowds' gazes through a reassertion of human agency." Without human form 
and without voice, the offender essentially became a beast, an ungestalt crea- 
ture that was without social identity and therefore without a place within the 
early modern community. 

Criminal laws, such as the Leggi criminali of fifteenth-century Venice, pro- 
claimed that, since the face expressed an individual's honor, facial mutilation 
caused dishonor to the entire person.”* Indictments for mutilation of the face 
as punishment declared that "the face is the most noble part of a human being" 
and thus an offender's dishguration caused him to become "gantz ungestalt, 
completely disfigured, utterly hideous.""* Indeed, in addition to shaming, cer- 
tain masks were used to disfigure the offender permanently: the metal cover- 
ing for the nose could be heated so as to burn the wearer of the mask and thus 
cause further suffering in public, as well as permanent physical damage to the 
face. These offenders were then recast into the margins of society; their bodies 
became a permanent source of suffering, since their disfiguration proclaimed 
them as individuals who were unable to uphold the social order and therefore 
to be avoided.” 

Perhaps the best-known variation of humiliation masks is the brank, 
or scold's bridle, first developed in the sixteenth-century in England and 
Scotland, and then disseminated to other parts of Europe and to the American 





71 Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 165. 

72 Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness: An Essay on Phenomenological Ontology, trans. 
Н. E. Barnes (New York: Washington Square Press, 1966), 228—278. Kristeva’s notion of ab- 
jection as residing in a space in between subject and object is of critical importance here 
as well. 

73 Elisabeth Crouzet-Pavan, “Violence, société, et pouvoir à Venise (XIVe-XVe siécles): 
formes et evolution de rituels urbains," Mélanges de l'Ecole francaise de Rome: Moyen Age, 
Temps modernes 96 (1984): 931. 

74 The quotation is taken from a fifteenth-century punishment indictment from Alsace, 
quoted in Groebner, Defaced, 11. The detestation of disfigurement described here helps to 
place the punishment of certain pigs described above in perspective, particularly those 
executed for facially mutilating small children. 

75 On facial mutilation as a punishment practice in late medieval and early modern Europe, 
see ibid., esp. 67-86; Galina Tirnanic, "The Art of Punishment: The Spectacle of the Body 
on the Streets of Constantinople,” PhD diss., University of Chicago, 2010. 
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colonies (Fig. 2.3).79 The use of the term “bridle” for these kinds of masks is а 
literal reference to a horse's bridle, which reins in the animal beast and tames 
it.” Indeed, while these humiliation masks took various forms, its most basic 
component was a cage, most often made of iron that bound the offender's face 
and obscured the mouth, much like the bridling of a horse. The symbolic strip- 
ping of identity through the forced use of these masks was matched by the 
literal taking away of the offender's voice. An iron rod often was attached to 
the mask that was forced into the mouth so as to fix the tongue of the wearer 
and thus reduce "speech" to a series of sounds that corresponded to animal 
noises.”8 Again, the mask enabled a form of performative lex talionis, since the 
label of the "scold" was placed almost exclusively on women who, according 
to Linda Boose, "verbally resisted or flouted authority publicly and stubbornly 
enough to challenge the underlying dictum of male rule."? The insubordina- 
tion displayed by these women through speech acts resulted in a punishment 
that took away their power, that is, their voices, and instead placed them on 
display as ungestalt beasts.59 

In her illuminating discussion of secrecy in the Middle Ages, Karma Lochrie 
argued that the female propensity to gossip was a source of great anxiety for 
males, since gossip represents knowledge, authority, identity, and community.*! 
That is, an individual who possessed secret knowledge of another had the 
power to conceal or reveal this information and therefore assumed a position 





76  Iwouldlike to thank Nicole Jones for bringing this example to my attention and for first 
examining it in my seminar on "Art and Violence in Renaissance Europe" at Bowling 
Green State University. 

77 Gavin Robinson, “Social-Political Animals: Humans and Non-Humans in Early-Modern 
Society,” Presented at FORWARD Symposium, Nottingham Trent University, 28 May 2008; 
«http://www.investigationsofadog.co.uk/wp-content/uploads/papers/robinson-social 
-political-animals.pdf>. Accessed 13 July 2017. 

78 Јоду Enders, “Violence, Silence, and the Memory of Witches,” in Violence Against Witches 
in Medieval Texts, ed. Anna Roberts (Gainsville, FL: UP of Florida, 1998), 210-232. 

79 . Lynda E. Boose, “Scolding Brides and Bridling Scolds: Taming the Woman's Unruly 
Member," Shakespeare Quarterly 42, no. 2 (Summer 1991): 189. Although the predominant 
gender to receive the label, scolding was not exclusive to women in the early modern 
period; see, for example, Wiener, "Sex Roles and Crime,” 59n64. 

80 Boose, “Scolding Brides and Bridling Scolds,” 190. 

81 Karma Lochrie, Covert Operations: The Medieval Uses of Secrecy (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1999), 68. For more on male concern over early modern women’s 
perceived inability to moderate their behavior and communication according to social 
decorum, see Graham, “Compassionate Suffering.” 
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FIGURE 2.3 

Unknown artist, example of a “Scold's 
Bridle,” sixteenth century. Scotland. 
Tom McGourty / Rossparry.co.uk. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 





of authority in his or her position of making or unmaking the community.9?? 
Gossip objectifies its subjects by placing them under the scrutiny of the rhetor- 
ical gaze and stripping them of their agency. Since the subject / object of gossip 
presumably is not physically present during the transfer of information, this 
individual is unable to speak out to confirm or disrupt the gossip. Furthermore, 
the words used by the gossip had the power to strip away the subjectivity of 
the individual under scrutiny since his or her identity was replaced by the non- 
personal pronoun "he" or “she.” In effect, gossip served to make the absent in- 
dividual ungestalt, or, as Roland Barthes has explained, the use of the pronoun 
“annuls and mortifies its referent,” making it “a kind of murder by language.”93 
The humiliation mask or scold’s bridle served to reverse the focus of scrutiny 
and restore social order. The masked offender — marked as an ungestalt image 
herself — became the new focus of the gaze of the community. 





82 Оп the utility of female gossip within Florentine marriages, see Natalie Tomas, “Did 
Women Have a Space?) in Renaissance Florence: A Social History, ed. Roger J. Crum and 
John T. Paoletti (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2006), 324—325. 

83 . Lochrie, Covert Operations, 67. See also Michel de Certeau, The Writing of History, trans. 
Tom Conley (New York: Columbia UP, 1992), xx, 46. 
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Extended exposure of the female gossip with the humiliation mask in the 
public sphere amplified her judicial marking as an offending human. Though 
they were rarely executed for gossiping alone, these offenders were treated 
as grave transgressors of communal values. Transported on a raised cart — 
like those offenders headed to the scaffolds — gossips were paraded through 
the town in a manner analogous to a criminal convicted of a capital offense.84 
Certain rituals for the punishment of female gossips, such as those developed 
in sixteenth-century England, also included “musical” accompaniment that 
would simulate the bodily sounds of flatulence in order to further shame the 
female through her representation as a beast who is not in control of her body 
and who disregards the dictum that “women should be seen but not heard." 55 
Treated as an object, the humiliated individual was transformed into a form 
of material property, a domesticated animal that could be controlled through 
physical restraints. This “taming” was necessary because of the threat or po- 
tential power that the individual demonstrated through her transgression of 
social order.86 

Other humiliation rituals and punishments placed humans in relation to 
live animals as a means to performatively reinvest the community with social 
order. During Carnival, cuckolded husbands were paraded on an ass backwards 
in a charivari that humiliated men for their inability to maintain authority over 
their wives.8” The donkey, a symbol of meekness used by Christ to travel into 
Jerusalem, assumed the counterfoil to the humiliated husband, who was noisi- 
ly mocked for his іпсотреѓепсе.88 Performing a literal inversion of the norma- 
tive mode of travel, the rider's backwards-facing gaze indicated his blindness 
to his wife's deception. The backwards ride was also used for the more serious 
procession of convicted criminals to the execution scaffolds. While the custom 
of facing the convict backwards upon a raised cart began as a means to best 
display the convict's body to the crowds of attending witnesses on the streets, 





84 Human convicts were often raised in such carts, often with a brazier filled with hot coals, 
and tortured in public. 

85 L.J. Ross, "Shakespeare's ‘Dull Clown’ and Symbolic Music," Shakespeare Quarterly 17 
(1977): 107-128. 

86 The need for such statutory control over women in order to preserve social order is also 
considered in Graham, "Compassionate Suffering." 

87 Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 175. It is interesting to note that the visualization of the 
Netherlandish proverb for a wife's deception of her husband — "she puts a blue cloak 
on him" — in Bruegel's painting of 1559 shows a cloak with a pig's head for a hood. For 
the proverb, see Ranier Hagan and Rose-Marie Hagan, Bruegel: The Complete Paintings 
(Cologne: Benedik Taschen, 2000), 36-37. 

88 Matthew 211—1, Mark 111-11, Luke 19:28-44, and John 1232-19. 
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it became invested with symbolic meaning when the offender was seated on 
a beast. The uselessness of a sick horse, for example, bore symbolic relation to 
the worthlessness of the offender riding it, or the demonic association of goats 
was related to hideousness of a convicted offender's crime. The backwards pro- 
cession of criminals on these animals imposed yet another layer of emotional 
suffering on the offender during his or her punishment, while at the same time 
constructed a vivid image of disgrace for the community.?? 

The bestiality of the convicted offender, suggested by his inability to con- 
trol the animal upon which he was riding, was suggested further by the forced 
interaction of the human with the animal's anus. Certain sentences stipulated 
that the convict hold the tail of the animal and press his face into its excretory 
opening to kiss it.?? The literal comingling of the human and the animal during 
these humiliation rituals constructed a hideous image of the tainted physical 
body of the offender for the crowds of witnesses.?! In early modern visual cul- 
ture, this comingling of animal and human often was used to defame Jews, who 
were subjected to cruel depictions within the Judensau pictorial tradition.?? 
For example, a German Judensau woodblock print from 1470 shows a Jew rid- 
ing backwards on a gigantic sow (Fig. 2.4). Wearing a distinctive "Jew's hat" and 
a tunic lined with Hebrew text, the man uses both hands to lift the sow's tail 
into his mouth. Another male Jew, also distinguished by his hat, places his left 
hand on the lower buttock of the sow and nears her anus with both his finger 
and his tongue. Four more Jewish men gather beneath the sow's belly and suck 
from her teats. Yet another embraces the muzzle of the sow. Visually, they are 
represented as even beneath the sow in the social order; the inverted scale of 
the sow in relation to the men illustrates their subservience to the animal. 

The Judensau image was created purposefully to inspire disgust in the view- 
er for the Jews' eager exploration of the animal's genitals and other orifices. 
In this manner, the Judensau image, like the shaming masks and other forced 
performative behavior that stripped convicted humans of their humanity, was 
created for the collective gaze of a community whose values were upturned 





89 Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 173. 

90 Ibid. 87. 

91 For processions of humans riding backwards on asses, see Ruth Mellinkoff, "Riding 
Backwards: Theme of Humiliation and Symbol of Evil,” Viator 4 (1973): 153-177. For the 
practice of forcing humans to kiss the ass of a pig, see Antonio Pertile, Storia del diritto ital- 
iano dalla caduta dell'impero alla codificazione, 2nd ed., 6 vols. (Turin: Unione Tipografico 
Editrice, 1902), 5:341. 

92 In addition to the Judensau, which originated in Germany, Jews were also depicted back- 
wards on a goat — symbolic of the devil — in ecclesiastical iconography so as to indicate 
their spiritual blindness. 
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FIGURE 2.4 Unknown artist, Judensau, 1470. Woodblock 
print. Kupferstichkabinett, Munich, 
Germany. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


by non-normative behavior, in this case the Jew who rejected Christ. Through 
these cheaply-produced, but widely circulated illustrations, Jewish men were 
advertised as untouchables, for not only did they reject Christ, they also, at 
least according to the images, rejected the laws of God, which prohibited such 
co-mingling of the animal and human worlds.?? Judensau also appeared on 
highly visible areas of ecclesiastical architecture, where a large and varied au- 
dience could view the defaming images from the street.?* The imagery served 
to create and reinforce an image of Jews as outside the social order: their illus- 
trated behavior transformed them into objects of visual horror to be detested. 

Within the judicial system, Jews received particularly cruel punishments 
that equated them to the basest animals — pigs and dogs. Commonly per- 
ceived as heretics, Jews were thus punished for treason in the judicial system, 
which was visually expressed through upside down execution and public 
display.9° The inversion of the body during punishments became a commonly 
understood practice of labeling an offender’s crime as especially treacherous.°° 
Animal offenders often were hung upside down to show their transgression of 
the social order. For example, a sow convicted in Savigny in 1457 of murdering 





93 On the relationship between Jews and their rejection of pork, see Cohen, Crossroads of 
Justice, 90—92. 

94 Prominent examples may be found at Wittenberg and Bad Wimpfen, among others. 

95 On inverted poses of pitture infamanti, see Edgerton, Pictures and Punishment, 91-125. 

96 On the purposeful prolongation of death in such inverted punishments, see Foucault, 
Discipline and Punish, esp. 3-31. 
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a five-year-old boy was sentenced to hang by her hind legs from a tree "due 
to the heinousness of the crime."?7 By turning the animal upside down, the 
animal's body was rendered ineffectual and therefore an abject image. Certain 
legal sentences include indictment for a convicted Jew to “die like a dog.”98 In 
a punishment popularly referred to as the "Jewish execution" that occurred 
throughout Europe, a Jewish convict was hanged between two dogs and all 
three would be displayed upside down.?? The performative act imposed “jus- 
tice" on the Jewish "traitor" and communicated to the attending audience that 
an offender who refused to recognize Christ was regarded as low as a dog that 
roamed the streets.!00 

The punishment for actual bestiality, the co-mingling of humans and ani- 
mals through sex acts, required that the bodies of the offenders were com- 
pletely eradicated through the full-scale destruction of fire. Punishable as an 
offense to moral and divine order, human and animal offenders of bestiality 
were burned side-by-side until their bodies were completely destroyed.!?! The 
co-mingling of Christian and Jewish partners in a sexual act was similarly 
punishable by death by fire since, according to fourteenth-century French ju- 
dicial opinion, the "act constituted a mixture of natures (commixtio nature), 
likely to generate monsters and legally tantamount to copulation with а dog.”!02 
Framed in this manner, the punishment of sexual deviance was promoted as 
necessary for the collective good of the community. 





97 Evans, Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals, 346—353; Oldridge, 
Strange Histories, 51. Cohen notes that the hanging of animals by the hind legs was a 
particularly Burgundian custom, although the practice for the execution of Jews was 
widespread; Cohen, “Law, Folklore and Animal Lore,” 11—12. 

98 Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 93. 

99 Ibid., 92-93. See also the private practice of Schandbilder, defaming pictures of Jews and 
others, that was common in northern Europe; Otto Hupp, Scheltbriefe und Schandbilder: 
Ein Rechtsbehelf aus dem 15. und 16. Jahrunderts (Munich: Verl. G. J. Manz, 1930). 

100 Perhaps the most explicit punishment to juxtapose human offenders with animals was 
the poena culei reserved for parricides. The punishment called for the offender to be sewn 
into a sack with a number of different animals (monkey, serpent, dog and cock) and then 
left for a prescribed period of time. The murderous child was associated symbolically with 
each of the animals that was placed into the sack. No longer corporeally visible to the 
populace but rather heard through the screams and through the veil of the sack itself, the 
offender was literally rendered “ungestalt.” 

101 Inatleast some cases, the animal was declared an innocent victim and was let off; see, for 
example, the case of the she-ass pardoned for involvement in bestiality in Evans, Criminal 
Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals, 150. 


102 Quaestiones Joahnnis Galli, q. 403, 482; quoted in Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 89. 
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In one case of bestiality that involved an actual dog in Leon de Chartres, the 
offenders were nowhere to be found.*% Thus, the government paid for painted 
effigies of the man and the dog to be made and these were strung up on the 
scaffolds and burned.!% In this case, neither man nor animal was physically 
present. Yet the populace gathered around the scaffolds and directed its gaze 
to the images of their literally ungestalt bodies. The representations of these 
offensive bodies were not ritually inverted through dress or speech; rather, the 
image itself subverted both animal and human flesh and served as the "other" 
upon which justice was enacted. The substitution of the live criminal body for 
a visual representation of the criminal body illustrates and underscores this es- 
say's primary claim, which is that the early modern community in crisis need- 
ed a visual focus for collective suffering and retribution. By marking offenders' 
bodies as ungestalt objects to be detested, the community was asked to gaze 
upon that which it most feared, and in the process, it was offered a glimpse of 
itself should the values of the community be disregarded. 

In all of the cases described in this essay, whether the anthropomorphiza- 
tion of animals or the bestialization of humans, the convicted offender was 
rendered an object for the visible inspection of the populace. The overt craft- 
ing of the convicted body and the excessive attention to its staging turned the 
punishment of the offender into a meta-image of justice that was viewed by 
the populace as a whole, at the same time and in the same space.!°° And it is 
this point that really is at stake in the entire animal-human phenomenon of 
early modern justice: the spectacle of the punishment became an image in 
itself. By actively participating in the sensuous suffering and elimination of the 
criminal body, the populace negotiated chaos. The animal who upturned so- 
cial order by killing a human or a human who upturned social order by reject- 
ing the prescribed modes of communal behavior caused communal suffering 
by challenging the social fabric of the community, which needed to be set right 
once again. By rendering the offenders visible, the populace could then make 
their crimes invisible through the erasure of first their identities, and, then in 
many cases, their bodies. The public display of criminal offenders as sensuous 
but ungestalt creatures provided an affective platform for the community to 





103 Apparently, this form of bestiality was not uncommon; see Pierre Ayrault, Lordre, for- 
malité et instruction iudiciare (Paris: Michel Sonnius, 1604). 

104 Evans, Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals, 148. 

105 This claim echoes W. J. T. Mitchell's claims for the spectacularism of iconoclasm; see 
Mitchell, What Do Pictures Want? The Lives and Loves of Images (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2005), 126. 
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disengage from the violence of the punishment process and reinstate the nor- 
mative values of the community. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Compassionate Suffering: Somatic Selfhood and 
Gendered Affect in Italian Lamentation Imagery 


Heather Graham* 


If you die with Him, you shall also live with Him, and if you share His suf- 
fering, you shall also share His glory! 


THOMAS À KEMPIS, The Imitation of Christ 


Lying cold and pale across his mother's lap, his extremities clutched by women 
whose bodies are bent in worshipful sorrow, Christ — the God-Man, the Word 
Made Flesh — lies dead (Fig. 3.1). His human body, carefully modeled in light 
and shade to convey a weighty physical presence, has been released from its 
mortal misery. His pain and suffering are now transferred to the men and 
women who gather near him at the hour of his death. On all sides he is sur- 
rounded by mourners whose distress is articulated through facial expressions 
and bodily gestures of grief: at his head, his Virgin mother; at his side, with 
arms thrown back in an ancient gesture of woe, John the Evangelist; at his feet, 
Mary Magdalen.? This heartrending scene of lamentation is presented to us by 
Giotto di Bondone (c. 1266—1337) in a frescoed episode from the life of Christ 





* 


My thanks go to the individuals who have read and contributed to the development of this 
essay, including: Tamara Smithers, Theresa Flanigan, Lauren G. Kilroy-Ewbank, and the two 
anonymous reviewers from Brill. 

1 Thomas a Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, trans. Aloysius Croft and Harold Bolton (Mineola: 

Dover Publications, 2003), 41. 

2 According to Moshe Barasch, John the Evangelist performs the “well-known Hippolytus 
gesture" that had been “revived in the late thirteenth century by Nicola Pisano.” Barasch, 
Gestures of Despair in Medieval and Early Renaissance Art (New York: New York UP, 1976), 71. 
Whether the gesture was known to Giotto from Nicola's work or from the Hippolytus sar- 
cophagus is unclear; see also Federica Veratelli, "Lacrime dipinte, lacrime reali: rappresentare 
il dolore nel Quattrocento; modello fiammingo, ricezione italiana,” Storia dellArte, no. 113/114 
(2006): 6. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Giotto di Bondone, Lamentation, 1303-6. Fresco. Arena Chapel, Padua, Italy. 
CAMERAPHOTO ARTE, VENICE / ART RESOURCE, NY. 


recorded on the walls of the Arena Chapel in Padua (1303-1306). Somewhere 
between removing Christ from the cross and placing him in his tomb, his fol- 
lowers pause to grieve. Giotto's treatment typifies what comes to be the stan- 
dard iconographic format for presenting Christ's followers mourning over his 
corpse in early modern art. As in contemporaneous devotional writings elabo- 
rating on the Passion, the straightforward, factual Gospel narrative is trans- 
formed into a strikingly poignant tale of heartache in the hands of the trecento 
master and his artistic successors.? 





3 ICA, 2:175. 
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In this essay, I consider how Renaissance depictions of the lamentation, 
of which Giotto's is an early and influential example, functioned to guide 
Christian behavior in public mourning and lead the faithful to compassion and 
contrition by appealing to a viewer's gendered body as his or her definitive site 
of selfhood and emotional identity^ Many of the arguments presented here 
may be applied to renditions of the lamentation theme found throughout early 
modern Italian art, particularly in the numerous treatments of the subject 
within larger narrative programs (as in Giotto's work) or as subsidiary episodes 
for a larger work (the scene is often represented in predella panels). I focus my 
present discussion, however, on three late quattrocento lamentation images 
created for public display: Guido Mazzoni's free-standing terracotta tableau 
in Ferrara (1480s) and Sandro Botticelli's two Florentine painted altarpieces 
(1490s). These three illustrative case studies exemplify the maturation of the 
lamentation motif throughout the early Renaissance and are notable for their 
large scale and poignant renderings of sacred sorrow. 

While divergent in both style and media, the compositions considered 
here are representative of a historical context particularly steeped in body- 
consciousness. Late quattrocento Italy was at the forefront of medical science, 
and mastery of the human body as a functional system was a well-established 
expectation of visual artistry.? Mazzoni executed similar renditions of the 
Ferrarese lamentation for at least five other Italian cities, including Busseto 
(с. 1476-1477), Cremona (c. 1476-1477), Modena (c. 1477-1480), Venice (c. 1485- 





4 Fromthetwelfth century onward, there was a dramatic increase in physical conduct intended 
to provide access to the divine. For example, both men and women manipulated their bod- 
ies from the outside through flagellation and other forms of self-inflicted suffering as part of 
their devotional practice and personal penitence. See, for example, Caroline Walker Bynum, 
Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of Food to Medieval Women (Berkeley, cA: 
University of California Press, 1987), 246-276. 

5 Forexample, the school of surgery was founded at the University of Bologna in the thirteenth 
century; by the end of the century, human dissection began and was formalized as part of the 
surgical school’s curriculum early in the fourteenth century. See Katharine Park, “Masaccio’s 
Skeleton: Art and Anatomy in Renaissance Italy” in Masaccio's Trinity” ed. Rona Goffen 
(Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1998), 122-123; Bernard Schultz, Art and Anatomy in Renaissance 
Italy (Anne Arbor: UMI Research Press, 1984), 16. Dissection was legalized at the University 
of Padua, one of the leading European centers of medical science, in 1429. Padua's medical 
department was unusually large for this early period, boasting sixteen medical faculty mem- 
bers in 1436; by contrast, Oxford had only one. See Schultz, Art and Anatomy, 48. The body 
was also at the center of theological debates that became increasingly intense due to the rise 
of Protestantism concerning the nature of the Eucharist and personal survival through the 
doctrine of resurrection of the body. 
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1489), and Naples (before 1492).* And, while the two Botticelli creations under 
consideration are both Florentine in origin, they embody the general themes 
found in painted versions of the lamentation throughout the Italian penin- 
sula. By considering ostensibly distinct treatments of the lamentation theme 
representative of trends from different Italian cities, I hope to demonstrate the 
ubiquity of somatic orientation across formal and geographic boundaries. I 
argue that, like contemporaneous sumptuary regulation over mourning prac- 
tices, these acutely rendered scenes of mourning modeled a sensuous suffer- 
ing that was both redemptive and exemplary. I suggest that audiences would 
have recognized in the emotional performances of Christ’s biblical mourners 
a gendered spectrum of affective display tempered to suit standards of social 
decorum as well as contemporaneous understanding of psychobiological gen- 
der differences. The affective demonstrations of biblical mourners may have 
provided gender-specific paradigms for the social performances of both mas- 
culinity and femininity. Here, I look principally at how this emotionally and 
somatically charged subject matter provided regulatory guidance for women 
whose (perceived) inferior psychological and physiological compositions pre- 
disposed them to socially immoderate and spiritually hazardous displays of 
grief. As we shall see, while both sexes stood to gain from observance of exem- 
plary affective performance, for women the issue was particularly acute.’ 


Lamentations and the Body 


I begin by addressing the development of lamentation iconography and 
the theme's relationship to notions of embodied identity? While the scene 





6 The groups that survive, damaged but largely intact, are: Busseto, Santa Maria degli Angeli 
(c. 1476-1477); Modena, created for the Spedale della Morte (where it remained until 1771), 
currently in San Giovanni Battista (c. 1477-1480); Ferrara, created for the church of Santa 
Maria del Guazzadore (known as Santa Maria della Rosa), currently in the Church of the 
Gesu (before 1485); Naples, Santa Maria di Monteoliveto (before 1492; this work is still in the 
church for which it was created but has been moved within the structure and its original sit- 
ing is unknown). The tableaux created for Cremona, San Lorenzo (c. 1476-1477), and Venice, 
San Antonio di Castello (1485-1489) no longer survive. 

7 In this anthology, both Kilroy-Ewbank (“Love Hurts") and Melion (“Eyes Enlivened”) also 
consider the role of images for female audiences and the gender-specific devotional function 
of somatized pain and suffering for women. 

8 These themes are also explored in Heather Graham, “Artifice and Interiority: The Image of 
Grief in the Age of Reform” in Vanishing Boundaries: Scientific Knowledge and Art Production 
in the Early Modern Era, ed. A. Victor Coonin and Lilian H. Zirpolo (Ramsey, NJ: Women Art 
Patrons and Collectors Conference Organization, 2015), 25—50. 
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is drawn from the narrative of Christ's entombment and appears to have 
developed from the visual motif of Christ's followers pausing while bearing 
his body to its tomb, there is no specific precedent for the episode in Gospel 
accounts.? Instead, the genre seems to have developed out of a rising late me- 
dieval interest in the humanity of Christ as well as in response to the spiritual 
and social needs of Christians in the face of death.!? Just as funerary rituals, 
in Katharine Goodland's words, resolved "the social and psychic disruption 
caused by death through the symbolic enactment of continuity" lamenta- 
tion images visually reinforce notions of continuity between this life and the 
next, and between humankind and Christ: like him, all humans are born to 
die, and — if we are lucky — our earthly death will not mean total absentia in 
the terrestrial realm.! Physical death was not the final aspect of an individual's 
social existence; through funerals intercessory prayers, and other programs 
of remembrance, people continued to be a part of their earthly community 
as they journeyed through the afterlife. The ritualized displays of grief shown 
in lamentation imagery, as in Giotto's fourteenth-century example, gave tan- 
gible materialization to ephemeral mourning practices within the earthly 
community."? This is not to say that the behaviors exhibited by biblical mourners 
in art were one-to-one concretizations of those performed by flesh-and-blood 
Christians. Undoubtedly similarities existed between the popular mourning 
performances of the lay public — some of which are considered below — 
and the idealized fictions found in visual imagery. More importantly for the 





9 Rather, as Kurt Weitzmann notes, what the Greeks call “threnos” was based on the apoc- 
ryphal Gospel of Nicodemus. Weitzmann, "Origin of the Threnos,” in De artibus opuscula 
XL: Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky (New York: New York UP, 1961), 476. 

10 Anne Derbes, Picturing the Passion in Early Modern Italy: Narrative Painting, Franciscan 
Ideologies, and the Levant (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1996), 17. The earliest depictions 
of the Lamentation as an episode independent from the Entombment are found in 
Byzantine art of the late eleventh century. Gertrude Schiller suggests that the iconog- 
raphy developed out the motif of the figures halting during the Bearing of the Body and 
from the image of Christ on the Anointing Stone. John (19:39) notes that Christ's body was 
embalmed with herbs brought by Nicodemus; the scene of the Anointing Stone reflects 
this tradition. The scene includes Christ's corpse displayed on a sarcophagus or bier and 
surrounded by mourners who anoint his body. The episode is occasionally depicted in 
western art from the twelfth century onwards. See ICA, 2172—74. 

11 Katharine Goodland, “Obsequious Laments: Mourning and Communal Memory іп 
Shakespeare's Richard III,’ Religion and the Arts т, no. 1-2 (2003): 33. 

12 Throughout this essay I use the terms grief, sadness, woe, anguish, and sorrow inter- 
changeably to signify a state of physical and psychological distress, here directed at the 
Passion of Christ and at death in general. 
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themes considered here, however, lamentation scenes foreground the fragile 
and humble vulnerability of Christ's mortal body, all-too-human qualities that 
are echoed in the emotional displays of his bereaved followers. 

The redemptive nature of Christ's Passion is a central theme in Christian 
culture. Through his own sinless pain and suffering, Christ took upon himself 
the burden of humankind's transgressions, dying in agony so that human sin- 
ners could live life everlasting. It was in the late eleventh century — a time 
when theology became progressively more focused on the human experience 
of Christ — that we begin to see devotional art and literature placing new em- 
phasis on his physical and psychological torment.’ In Italy, late medieval and 
Renaissance religious art reinforced the reality of Christ's mortal incarnation 
through increasingly sophisticated treatments of both his physiology and psy- 
chology; the veracity of his human life was confirmed in convincingly “real” 
renditions of his emotive, mortal flesh. Differences in media notwithstanding, 
a comparison between Giotto's painted crucifix for the church of Santa Maria 
Novella (before 1301) and Filippo Brunelleschi's sculpted version for the same 
church (с. 1410-15) is illustrative.'* The schematic anatomy of Giotto's bleed- 
ing Christ is rendered with sinuous naturalism in Brunelleschi's quattrocento 
treatment. Christ's human vulnerability took on a powerful visceral and di- 
mensional reality through ever more life-like depictions of his abused flesh in 
the hands of successive generations of Italian artists.!° 

More so than even his death, Christ's physical pain and emotional suffering 
were guarantors of his humanity, the very humanity that ensured Christians, 
created in the image and likeness of God, could aspire to immortality.!* At 
the affective core of lamentation imagery, Christ's piteous corpse, marked by 
his mortal afflictions, served as a reminder to Christians of what all humans 





13 Thomas Bestul, Texts of the Passion: Latin Devotional Literature and Medieval Society 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1996), 26. See also Sarah McNamer, 
Affective Meditation and the Invention of Medieval Compassion (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 2010). 

14 X For high-quality photographs of Giotto’s crucifix and discussion of its history and resto- 
ration, see Marco Ciatti and Max Seidel, eds., Giotto: The Crucifix in Santa Maria Novella 
(Florence: Edifir, 2002). The literature on Brunelleschi's crucifix and wooden crucifixes 
in general is significant; for an introduction to the topic and illustration of Brunelleschi's 
work, see John T. Paoletti, “Wooden Sculpture in Italy as Sacral Presence,” Artibus et 
Historiae 13, no. 26 (1992): 85-100. 

15 Leo Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ in Renaissance Art and Modern Oblivion (New York: 
Random House, 1983), 10. 

16 Caroline Walker Bynum, Jesus as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1982), 130. 
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shared with him as an incarnated soul: the ability to hurt, to bleed, and, finally, 
to die." Such direct, physically charged identification with visual markers of 
pain and suffering is paralleled in contemporaneous devotional literature such 
as Archbishop Antoninus’s (Antonino Pierozzi, 1389-1459) Opera a ben vivere 
(с. 1454), a spiritual guidebook written for the pastoral care of a Renaissance 
woman.!? [n the section titled, "Meditation on the Passion of Christ,” Antoninus 
instructs his reader when confronting the image of the crucified Christ to 
consider 


First the crown of thorns, dug into his head, up to his brain, next the eyes, 
full of tears and blood and sweat; next the nose, full of mucus, tears, and 
blood; the beard, similarly full of bile and slobber and blood and bile, it 
has been all spit upon and torn; next the face, all obscured, and spit upon, 


and bruised from the blows to the cheeks and from the cane, and all is 
bloody.? 


Later in his text, Antoninus goes on to advise his reader to imagine the suffering 
of the Virgin Mary, whose tears point to the anguish she shares with her ѕоп.20 
Significantly, as Theresa Flanigan notes, these devotional exercises required an 
external visual image as a point of departure for internal visualization.^! The 
sorrow of mourners shown gathered around Christ in renditions of the lam- 
entation are visual corollaries to the somatically charged meditative practices 





17 Тһе concept of the body as the constituent of identity was developed in the Gospel of 
John and in Paul's letters, which stipulated that the only place where one can find oneself 
in the presence of God is in one's own baptized body; one's human body alone is pos- 
ited as one's point of contact with the divine. See Adriana Destro and Mauro Pesce, "Self, 
Identity and Body in Paul and John,” in Self Soul and Body in Religious Experience, ed. 
A. I. Baumgarten, J. Assman, and G. G. Stroumsa (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 184-197. 

18 Theresa Flanigan, “Art, Memory, and the Cultivation of Virtue: The Ethical Function of 
Images in Antoninus's Opera a ben vivere," Gesta 53, no. 2 (Fall 2014): 175. Throughout this 
section, I follow Flanigan in referring to Antonino Pierozzi by his Latin name, Antoninus. 
He was an Observant Dominican friar and archbishop of Florence (1446-59), and was 
sainted in 1523. 

19 A Antonino Pierozzi, Opera a ben vivere di Santo Antonino, messa ora a luce con altri suoi 
ammaestramenti e una giunta di antiche orazioni Toscane da F. Palermo, ed. Francesco 
Palermo (Florence: Cellini, 1858; repr., 1866), 167—74, sec. 34; cited by and translated in 
Flanigan, “Art, Memory, and the Cultivation of Virtue,” 179. 

20 Flanigan, “Art, Memory, and the Cultivation of Virtue,” 180. 

21 Ibid. 179. 
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outlined in Antoninus's text. The exemplary bewailings of biblical grievers de- 
picted in art would have guided viewers in compassionate meditation, their 
woe a palpable acknowledgment of Christ's death and humankind's culpabil- 
ity in his Passion. Fortunately, the faithful Christian shared with Christ both 
his human frailty and the prospect of immortality in a resurrected body at 
the end of time. Personal survival beyond death was contingent upon cor- 
poreality; eternal life could only be realized through the soul's incarnation 
in a glorified body.?? Early modern lamentation iconography must be under- 
stood as a product of a religious environment in which Christ's experience of 
physicality was recognized as the definitive bond between humankind and 
divinity. 

Repeatedly in Italian lamentation imagery of the fourteenth through six- 
teenth centuries, Christ's mortal torments are transferred to the emoting flesh 
of his biblical companions with whom viewers are encouraged, through vari- 
ous stylistic and narrative means, to somatically identify. The reality effects 
characterizing Giotto's early trecento treatment of the lamentation theme — 
his earthbound, sculptural figures interacting emotionally and occupying a de- 
fined spatial plane — achieve ultimate maturity in the work of the Ferrarese 
sculptor, Guido Mazzoni (c. 1450-1518). Giotto was a worthy visual model for 
renderings of affective display, as the painter's work was celebrated in Leon 
Battista Alberti’s (1404-1472) influential On Painting (1435). In this text, the au- 
thor describes the emotional power of Giotto's Roman Navicella: “Giotto rep- 
resented the eleven disciples struck with fear and wonder at the sight of their 
colleague walking on water, each showing such clear signs of agitation in his 
face and entire body that their individual emotions are discernable in every 
one of them." As an important "cultural authority" at the Este court of Ferrara 
in the mid-quattrocento, Alberti's approbation of Giotto's affectively charged 
imagery was undoubtedly important for Mazzoni — even if the Ferrarese art- 
ist knew his predecessor's work only through description.?* Capitalizing on 





22 Caroline Walker Bynum, The Resurrection of the Body in Western Christianity, 200-1336 
(New York: Columbia UP, 1995), 326-329. 

23 Leon Battista Alberti, On Painting, trans. Cecil Grayson (London: Penguin, 1972), bk. 2 
par. 43; "Giotto nostro pittore Toscano, espresse talmente gli undici spaventati, e stupefat- 
ti discepoli, mediante il compagno che cammivava soprale onde del mare, che ciascuno 
da per se dava particolare indizio del turbato animo suo, e con le attitudini del corpo an- 
cora tali che ciascuno rappresenta variamente lo spavento che essi hanno.’ Alberti, Opere 
volgari, 3 vols., ed. Cecil Grayson (Bari: G. Laterza & Figli, 1973), 3:bk. 2, par. 41. 

24 Anthony Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti: Master Builder of the Italian Renaissance 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 2002), 192. Grafton and Martin Kemp both provide critical 
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the mimetic possibilities of his terracotta medium, Mazzoni created a series of 
sculptural lamentation tableaux that epitomize the decorous mimesis called 
for in Alberti's treatise. As noted above, six such creations have been attributed 
to the artist. All are modeled fully in the round, originally painted in natural- 
istic polychrome, and comprised of life-size figures gathered around Christ's 
corpse in various states of emotional distress. 





FIGURE 3.2 Guido Mazzoni, Lamentation, 1480s. Painted terracotta. 
Church of the Gesu, Ferrara, Italy. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY HEATHER GRAHAM. 





insight into the influence of Albertian theory on quattrocento art production and recep- 
tion as well as illuminating Alberti’s connection to the court of Ferrara, where Guido 
Mazzoni began his artistic career; Kemp, “Introduction,” in Alberti, On Painting, 5. 
Mazzoni was unique among artists of his generation, coming from a rather well-to-do 
and educated family with connections to the ruling Este family. Throughout his career, 
Mazzoni received marks of favor from a series of rulers including Duke Ercole 1 d'Este of 
Ferrara, Duke Alfonso of Calabria (King Alfonso 11 of Naples), and the French monarchs 
Charles ут and Louis хп. Significantly, at Amboise in October of 1496, after following 
the conquering King Charles уп from Naples back to France, Mazzoni was awarded 
knighthood and letters of naturalization, securing the artist’s place among the ranks of 
nobility. For discussion of Mazzoni's biography and a review of the pertinent bibliography 
and primary source documents for his life and career, see Heather Graham, "Affecting 
Bodies: Guido Mazzoni's Lamentations in Context" (PhD diss., University of California, 
Los Angeles, 2010), 36—46. 
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Mazzoni's sculptures are uniquely suited to considerations of the inter- 
sections between art, theology, and somaticity in Italy; the well-preserved 
and well-documented tableau created for Duke Ercole I d'Este of Ferrara 
makes an excellent case in point (Fig. 3.2). Mazzoni's Ferrarese lamentation 
group — which includes donor-portraits of Ercole and his consort, Eleonora 
of Aragón, as biblical mourners (Joseph of Arimathea and a biblical Mary, 
respectively) — was conspicuously placed within the politically charged pub- 
lic setting of the duke's new quarter of the city, the Addizione Erculeo, the ar- 
chitectural culmination of his princely magnanimity. As part of Ercole's larger 
program of princely self-fashioning, this commission was a calculated maneu- 
ver intended to publicize his appropriate princely persona and sanction his 
political power. In short, we are confronted with art intended for broad, public 
consumption.?* 

The mourners in Mazzoni's Ferrarese tableau are the biblical characters 
associated with the final phase of Christ's Passion: the Virgin Mary, Mary 
Magdalen, Mary Cleofas, Mary Salome, John the Evangelist, Nicodemus, and 
Joseph of Arimathea.”° The palpable verism of his figures — from the detailed 
physical naturalism of their bodies, faces, and hands to the mourners' emo- 
tional performances — promotes a somatized recognition. Through his skill- 
ful rendering of dynamic physicality and profusion of expressive detail, the 
artist achieved a semblance of carnal reality that spoke directly to viewers' 
own bodies. The juxtaposition of Christ's inert, lifeless flesh with the impas- 
sioned demonstrations of his “living” mourners invites audiences to partake 
directly in their woes: occupying the same physical and devotional space as 
these life-size grievers, viewers are impelled into recognition of their shared 
corporeality. Notably, while Christ's mourners demonstrate their suffering at 
his death through their bodies, these performances differ markedly in degree 





25 Helge Gamrath, "The Herculanean Addition to Old Ferrara: The Birth of Modern Town 
Planning?,” in Le Corte di Ferrara e il suo mecenatismo 1441-1598, ed. Marianne Pade, 
Lene Waage Petersen, and Daniela Quarta (Modena: Panini, 1990), 151-157. See also 
Charles Rosenberg, The Este Monuments and Urban Development in Renaissance Ferrara 
(Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1997), 130—152. 

26 In depictions of the lamentation we are continuously presented with the same cast of sa- 
cred characters included in the Ferrarese work, though their precise number and configu- 
ration in relation to Christ's body varies. For a summary of traditions for the lamentation 
in literature and in art, see ICA, 2364-179. The Ferrarese tableau is one of several made 
by Mazzoni in the last quarter of the fifteenth century but the only work that includes 
undisputed portraits of male and female ruler-patrons. 
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across gender lines. As will be explored below, these biblical men and women 
display gender-specific distress. 


Emotions in and of the Gendered Body 


Writing in 1415 on the obligations of a dutiful wife, Francesco Barbero (1390- 
1454) advises that 


One's demeanor declares and manifests many things without the use of 
words. From the face and its movement the disposition of an individual 
may be known. Even in dumb animals we discern anger, pleasure, and 
other such emotions from the movement of the body and from the eyes, 
which testify and make clear what emotions are inside.?” 


In Barbero's construction, the ideal wife will temper all outwardly manifest 
actions — from her movements and facial gestures to her speech, dress, and 
eating habits — to the principles of moderation and restraint deemed neces- 
sary for maintaining the dignity of her family. Her interior qualities of modesty 
and decency were evident in her comportment. Such injunctions to behavioral 
propriety point to a cultural investiture in bodily performance as an indicator 
of interior qualities of character and temperament. That themes found in a 
humanist' letter of advice to a young husband are echoed in a treatise on the 
art of painting reflects the preeminence of this tradition in quattrocento Italy. 
As Alberti sets forth in On Painting, 


A historia |narrative] will move spectators when the men painted in the 
picture outwardly demonstrate their own feelings as clearly as possible. 
Nature provides — and there is nothing to be found more rapacious of 
her like than she — that we mourn with the mourners, laugh with those 
who laugh, and grieve with the grief stricken ... these feelings are known 
from the movements of the body.?5 





27 Francesco Barbero, “On Wifely Duties,” in The Earthly Republic: Italian Humanists on 
Government and Society, trans. Benjamin G. Kohl, ed. Benjamin G. Kohl and Ronald G. 
Witt (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1991), 202. 

28 Alberti, On Painting, bk. 2, par. 41; “Poi moverà l'istoria l'animo quando gli uomini ivi dip- 
inti molto porgeranno suo proprio movimento d'animo. Interviene da natura, quale nulla 


piú che lei si trova rapace di cose a sé simile, che piagniamo con chi piange, e ridiamo 
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Subsequent generations of Italian artists were charged with inciting the emo- 
tions of viewers by providing credible affective demonstration through the 
movements of the naturalistically rendered bodies they depicted. Thus, ac- 
cording to Albertian conventions, for a scene of communal grieving to func- 
tion properly, the audience must be able to recognize and identify with the 
emotional performances provided. 

While present-day conceptions of Cartesian body-mind duality encourage 
formulations of emotional experience as psychological and therefore as sepa- 
rate from the corporeal, this distinction was not felt in the emotional commu- 
nities of the early modern era.?? As Michael Schoenfeldt has noted, there was 
no “hard and fast distinction between physical and emotional pain ... the word 
grief, for example, is used extensively in the period to describe both physical 
and emotional suffering”% To feel grief and empathetic sorrow was a bodily 
occurrence for those who understood their character and emotions largely as 
products of humoral and complexional fluctuation.?! With this framework in 
mind, we must take quite literally the advice of the Florentine noblewoman, 
Alessandra Strozzi (c. 1407—1471), writing in 1459 to her son, Filippo, who was 
"suffering in mind and body" over the death of his brother, Matteo, to "purge 
yourself with something mild, by one means or another" in order to manage his 
woe.?? Indeed, following the authority of the ancient Galenic tradition, much 
of the medical practice during this period included attempts to manipulate 





con chi ride, e doglianci con chi si duole. Ma questi movimenti d'animo so conoscono dai 
movimenti del corpo.” Alberti, Opere volgari, 3:bk. 2, par. 41. 

29 Тһе notion of historical communities is the dominant framework currently em- 
ployed by historians of emotion and was developed by Barbara Rosenwein, “Worrying 
About Emotions in History" AHR 107 (2002): 821-824. See also Rosenwein, Emotional 
Communities in the Early Middle Ages (Ithaca: Cornell UP, 2007). For a general introduc- 
tion to the history of emotions, see Rosenwein, Generations of Feeling: A History of the 
Emotions, 600-1700 (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2015). 

30 Michael Schoenfeldt, "The Art of Pain Management in Early Modern England,” in The 
Sense of Suffering: Constructions of Physical Pain in Early Modern Culture, ed. Jan Frans van 
Dijkhuizen and Karl A. E. Enenkel (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 29. 

31 This notion can be traced back to Aristotle who believed that emotions and judgments 
are in some sense physiological processes. See Richard Sorabji, Aristotle on Memory 
(Providence: Brown UP, 1972), 16. For a brief overview of the humors and their specific 
functions within the body, see Laurinda S. Dixon, The Dark Side of Genius: The Melancholic 
Persona in Art, ca. 1500—1700 (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State UP, 2013), 11-13. See 
also Ulinka Rublack, “Fluxes: The Early Modern Body and the Emotions,” trans. Pamela 
Selwyn, History Workshop Journal 53 (Spring 2002), 1-16. 

32 Alessandra Strozzi, "Letter 11, 6 September 1459,” in Selected Letters of Alessandra Strozzi, 
ed. and trans. Heather Gregory (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1997), 79-83. 
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the balance of humors through external stimuli. One could literally psychoso- 
matically self-fashion through diet and other forms of bodily management like 
bloodletting.33 Thus, to self-identify with the emotional experiences of Christ's 
mourners meant identifying with the humoral compositions of their bodies. 
Furthermore, these somatic occurrences were gendered: because of their di- 
vergent humoral makeups, men and women were understood to experience 
and express emotions differently, a perceived psychobiological determinism 
that had profound influence on gendered social norms. Not only did affectively 
charged lamentation scenes, like Mazzoni's Ferrarese tableau, speak to early 
modern Christians as psychosomatic unities, they also spoke to the different 
emotional compositions and inclinations of men and women. 

Each of the four humors — blood, yellow bile, black bile, and phlegm — 
was associated with particular mental characteristics, making a person's psy- 
chology a product of his or her unique humoral composition, a paradigm 
further nuanced by qualities of temperature and moisture also assigned to the 
various humors. Men and women were understood to have contrasting and 
gender-specific humoral dispositions: men's bodies were dominated by supe- 
rior hot and dry humors, women's bodies by inferior cold and wet ones. These 
perceived differences were used to justify men’s and women’s social roles — a 
man's hot-dryness gave him the constancy necessary for public social and po- 
litical life; a women’s cold-wetness made her inconstant, accounted for her ti- 
midity, and explained menstruation and the pains of childbirth.?^ As noted in 





33 Dixon, Dark Side of Genius, 12. The practice of bloodletting, common throughout the me- 
dieval and early modern periods, was one cure for illness diagnosed as a humoral im- 
balance and had to be performed at a “cosmologically favorable time determined by the 
physician with consultation with the zodiac man illustration and a Kalendarium." Schultz, 
Art and Anatomy, 17-18. “Self-fashioning,” as a conscious cultivation of personal identity 
within a social context, is discussed in Stephen Greenblatt, Renaissance Self-Fashioning: 
From More to Shakespeare (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980). 

34 For thorough discussion on the perceived physiological distinctions between men's and 
women's bodies and their social and physical implications, see Katharine Park, Secrets of 
Women: Gender, Generation and the Origins of Human Dissection (New York: Zone Books, 
2006), 77-120. When Shakespeare's Hamlet decries his mother's moral laxity in marrying 
his uncle so soon after his father's death — "Frailty thy name is woman!" — he aligns her 
infidelity with her sex, epitomizing, as Juliana Schiesari notes, Renaissance culture's no- 
tion of the "essentialized frailty and inadequacy" of women. Schiesari, The Gendering of 
Melancholia: Feminism, Psychoanalysis, and the Symbolics of Loss in Renaissance Literature 
(Ithaca: Cornell uP, 1992), 96. 
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Alberti's Books on the Family, "Women are almost all timid by nature, soft, slow, 
and therefore more useful when they sit still and watch over our things.”33 
Additionally — and, as we shall see, important for understanding the di- 
dactic function of lamentation imagery as behavioral exemplars — women's 
presumed psychosomatic inferiority meant that they were held less capable of 
managing their emotions according to contemporary standards of decorum 
than men. This is not to say that men did not stand to benefit from viewing the 
exemplary composure of Christ's male mourners. Within the Galenic medical 
tradition, for example, temperance was more than a cultural ideal: in a physio- 
logical system within which an imbalance in emotions signified an imbalance 
of vital fluids, some degree of restraint was critical to physical wellbeing for 
both men and women.?9 My point is, rather, that men’s perceived need for emo- 
tional direction was considerably less than that of their more psychobiologi- 
cally volatile female counterparts. Renaissance culture held firm that women, 
unlike men, were irrevocably tied to the material aspects of human ехіѕќепсе.3? 
Women were thus subjected to an inescapable biological determinism — 





35 Leon Battista Alberti, The Family in Renaissance Florence: i libri della famiglia, trans. Renée 
Neu Watkins (Columbia, sc: University of South Carolina Press, 1969), 207. 

36 — AsUlinka Rublack has shown, in the early modern world, “being a social creature meant 
having feelings, such as grief and sorrow, that could easily become unbalanced and there- 
fore place humans in physical danger" Rublack, Fluxes, 2. Nancy Siraisi notes that in 
quattrocento psychobiological understanding, emotional extremes could have negative 
biological effects. She cities the physician, Turisanus, who asserts that "the perception of 
something pleasing causes an abnormal amount of heat and spiritus to radiate from the 
heart to the extremities and surface of the body, thus producing joy and delight. This cen- 
trifugal motion of heat and spirit, although more intense than usual, is essentially natural, 
and hence joy is harmless or beneficial to the body; but people with weak hearts who are 
deficient in heat and spiritus could die as a result of the sudden flight of all their spiritus 
from the heart.” Siraisi, Taddeo Alderotti and His Pupils: Two Generations of Italian Medical 
Learning (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1981), 228. 

37 This notion was established in Aristotelian physiological doctrine that stipulated that 
the mother supplied the physical matter of the fetus, while the father supplied the form, 
or animating principle. For an overview of early modern medical understanding of the 
body, see Andrew Wear, “Medicine in Early Modern Europe 1500-1700,” in The Western 
Medical Tradition 800 BC to AD 1800, ed. Lawrence Conrad et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
UP, 1995), 206—292. As Caroline Walker Bynum has noted, for western culture “woman or 
the feminine symbolizes the physical, lustful, material, appetitive part of human nature, 
whereas man symbolizes the spiritual, or rational, or mental." Bynum, "The Body of Christ 
in the Later Middle Ages: A Reply to Leo Steinberg," in Fragmentation and Redemption: 
Essays on Gender and the Human Body in Medieval Religion (New York: Zone Books, 1992), 


262. 
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their lack of rational judgment and intemperance were hard-wired. As Alberti's 
fictionalized Giannozzo points out in On the Family, "husbands are madmen 
if they think true prudence or good council lies in the female brain ... stupid 
husbands blab to their wives and forget that women themselves can do noth- 
ing sooner than keep quiet!”?8 

Despite the much vaunted frailties of female flesh and its intrinsic depravi- 
ty, a woman's body was also the source of her gender-specific relationship with 
Christ whose flesh, drawn solely from his virgin mother, was entirely female in 
substance. While men might share the male sex of their Savior, only women 
could claim to be flesh-of-his-flesh through the Incarnation. Thomas Aquinas, 
in his Summa Theologica (written 1265—74), reminds his readers of Augustine's 
words: “Despise not yourselves, women, the son of God was born of a woman."?? 
A woman's body was both her principal impediment — she was the inheritor 
of Eve's carnal frailty — and her primary means to God. Accordingly, women 
had two acceptable life paths, both corporeally charged, in the journey to re- 
demption: either earthly marriage, which facilitated the cleansing physical 
pains of childbirth under wedlock, or mystical marriage as a nun where the ab- 
negation of corporeality and its inherent sin was achieved as a bride of Christ.^? 
Visual imagery which foregrounded women's emotional volatility was both 
an articulation of Renaissance psychobiological "realities" and a reminder of 
womankind’s unique and multifaceted spiritual relationship to the flesh. 

Returning to the seven mourners that Guido Mazzoni presents gathered 
around Christ’s corpse, one notes immediately that it is the women who dem- 
onstrate the most profound emotional displays. A comparison between Mary 
Magdalen and John the Evangelist is telling: while she gives passionate expres- 
sion to her sorrow, he is tightly contained, his hot-dry humors allowing a level 
of control unavailable to the cold-wet Magdalen (Figs. 3.3-3.6). As demonstrat- 
ed by Mazzoni’s terracotta mourners, men and women alike were encouraged 
by the Christian tradition to experience emotions — Christ himself wept at 
the death of Lazarus.*! They were also expected to experience similar emo- 
tions, such as sorrow at the suffering and death of Christ. The difference was 
one of intensity. The most emotional man — the man whose humoral bal- 
ance was least hot and dry (in this instance, John) — was still perceived as 





38 . Alberti, Family in Renaissance Florence, 210. 

39 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, ed. and trans. Thomas Gilby (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964), 3a, q. 31, art. 3. 

40 Fredrika Jacobs, Defining the Renaissance Virtuosa: Women Artists and the Language of Art 
(Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1997), 34-35. 

41 John 11:35. 
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FIGURE 3.3 Guido Mazzoni, FIGURE 3.4 Guido Mazzoni, 
Lamentation, detail of Lamentation, detail of Mary 
Mary Magdalen, 1480s. Magdalen, upper body, 1480s. 
Painted terracotta. Church Painted terracotta. Church of 
of the Gesu, Ferrara, Italy. the Gesu, Ferrara, Italy. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY PHOTOGRAPH BY 
HEATHER GRAHAM. HEATHER GRAHAM. 


much less emotionally susceptible (that is, less cold and wet) than the major- 
ity of women (for example, Mary Magdalen). Images, like Mazzoni’s sculpture 
group, that articulate this gendered spectrum of emotional expression served 
to reinforce psychobiologically determined gender roles while simultaneously 
tempering such displays. Notably, while she is striking in her grief, Mazzoni's 
Magdalen does not tear her hair or her dress, nor does she wildly fling her arms 
about in the manner of a woman consumed with unorthodox and physically 
perilous despair. 

The moderated emotional displays of Mazzoni’s mourners are a notable de- 
parture from the approach taken by Niccolo dell'Arca, whose similar terracotta 
lamentation tableau is the first known Italian treatment of the motif in this 
format. Created for the Bolognese church of Santa Maria della Vita (c. 1463), 
Niccolo’s work is slightly smaller than life-size and his figures are not modeled 
fully in the round (Fig. 3.7).*? Like Mazzoni’s work, Niccoló's group includes 





42 For an excellent discussion of Niccoló's composition and its function within its origi- 


nal context, see Randi Klebanoff, "Passion, Compassion, and the Sorrows of Women: 
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FIGURE 3.5 Guido Mazzoni, FIGURE 3.6 Guido Mazzoni, Lamentation, detail 
Lamentation, detail of John the Evangelist, upper body, 
of John the Evangelist, 1460s. Painted terracotta. Church of 
1480s. Painted ter- the Gesu, Ferrara, Italy. 
racotta. Church of the PHOTOGRAPH BY HEATHER 
Gesu, Ferrara, Italy. GRAHAM. 
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FIGURE 3.7 Niccolò dellArca, Lamentation, c. 1463. Terracotta. Santa Maria della Vita, Bologna, 
Italy. 
ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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seven grieving men and women gathered around Christ's corpse and all were 
originally painted in life-like colors. Beyond general similarities in theme and 
format, however, Niccoló's work bears little resemblance to Mazzoni's later cre- 
ations. Whereas Mazzoni strove continuously for temperance and harmony of 
movement and expression, Niccoló's women display violently raging grief that 
is manifested in dramatically sweeping draperies, straining limbs, and broad, 
open-mouthed howls of anguish. Furthermore, his male figures are in total dis- 
cord with the females: Joseph of Arimathea gazes blankly away from Christ, 
his furrowed brow inscrutable, while John the Evangelist, his arms wrapped 
closely around his body with his chin in hand in the traditional melancholic 
pose, coolly grimaces.^? 

I argue elsewhere that in light of Albertian reception theory, which promot- 
ed the creation of characters with whom the viewer could identity personally, 
Mazzoni's sacred figures may have had a power to move his Christian audienc- 
es and to fulfill the obligations of visual imagery that Niccoló's work — in all its 
conspicuous artifice — did not.^* Where Niccolo gave his audiences frenzied 
discord, a gendered spectrum of emotions that widened the gap between male 
and female emotional experience, Mazzoni emphasized the shared capacity 
for grief between the sexes and the ideal of gendered temperance. This is not 
to negate the devotional potency of Niccoló's work, but rather to suggest that 
within its original emotional community, it is unlikely to have functioned as 
a model of ideal public affective display. While Mazzoni was called to create 
at least six such lamentation sculpture groups — including a later, presti- 
gious commission for Duke Alfonso of Calabria, the future king of Naples — 
Niccoló's Bolognese tableau is unique in his oeuvre. While no primary source 
documentation confirms this, the circumstances certainly suggest the broader 
social and sacred utility of Mazzoni's creations in the eyes of contemporary 
viewers.* As shall be discussed below, the ability to restrain grief, to keep it 





Niccoló dell'Arca's Lamentation over the Dead Christ for the Bolognese Confraternity of 
Santa Maria della Vita,” in Confraternities and the Visual Arts in Renaissance Italy: Ritual, 
Spectacle, Image, ed. Barbara Wisch and Diane Cole Ahl (New York: Cambridge UP, 2000), 
146-172. 

43 See Allison Levy’s discussion of the gendered performances of Niccoló's figures in Re- 
membering Masculinity in Early Modern Florence: Widowed Bodies, Mourning and 
Portraiture (Burlington: Ashgate, 2006), 35; for discussion of the head-in-hand as a spe- 
cifically melancholic pose, see Dixon, Dark Side of Genius, esp. 83—84. 

44 Graham, “Affecting Bodies,’ 139-144. 

45 Шш his 1568 edition of Lives of the Artists, Giorgio Vasari described Guido Mazzoni's ter- 
racotta portrait of Alfonso 11 in the Neapolitan tableau as “truly more than alive” (vera- 


mente piú che vivo). Vasari, Le vite de’ piu eccellenti pittori, scultori ed architettori, nelle 
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within the bounds of decorum, was understood as a manifestation of devo- 
tion: only the faithless would succumb to despair.** Excessive lamentations 
were not only potentially hazardous physically — possibly leading to a lethal 
humoral imbalance — but could be interpreted as impious or pagan. 


Exemplary Woe 


Provoked into empathetic emotional response to Christ's trauma, viewers of 
Passion imagery would (ideally) be moved to penitence. Significantly, self- 
identification with Christ's pain and suffering was only part of this program of 
salvation: the sorrows of his mother, co-redeemer of humanity, and the grief 
of Christ's biblical followers could also lead Christians to redemption. Indeed, 
the paradigmatic woe of these fallible humans undoubtedly made them far 
more attainable behavioral models than the faultless son and his immaculate 
mother. Sorrow and compunction, such as that displayed by Christ's biblical 
followers, were expected to be outwardly and physically manifest as a testa- 
ment of faith. The prologue of one fifteenth-century Florentine Passion play 
makes this explicit: "if you do not weep seeing this, I do not know if you believe 
firmly in Jesus Christ.... Therefore, my devout and faithful Christians, each of 
you, raise your hands devoutly, offering a great adieu with your voices."^" Tears, 





redazioni del 1550 e 1558, ed. Rosanna Bettarini and Paoloa Barocchi, 9 vols. (Firenze: 
Sansoni Editore, 1966), 4.1:423. Vasari's praise echoes that of the Neapolitan poet, Giovan 
Francesco Caracciolo, who, in a sonnet written in Mazzoni's honor in 1506, contended 
that the artist's hgures ^want only speech and movement to come alive" (le imagine che 
far la man toa sole, / per esser viva, manca [solamente / dovonca fosse] moto e le pa- 
role). That Niccoló dell'Arca's sculpture group has received more scholarly attention than 
those of Mazzoni says more about modern-day preoccupations and the misfortunes of 
history than it does about the original reception and functions of the works. See Graham, 
“Affecting Bodies,” 4—6. 

46 Graham, “Affecting Bodies,” 87—152. 

47 “Situ поп piangi quando questo vedi / Non so se a Yesu Cristo fermo credi ... Sicche divoti 
mei fidel Christiani, / quando el vedrete poi levar di croce / ciascuno divotamente alzi le 
mani / rendendo grande adio cola sua voce.” Timothy Verdon, The Art of Guido Mazzoni, 
Outstanding Dissertations in the Fine Arts (New York: Garland Publishing, 1978), 23. The 
quote is cited by Verdon as Bib. Laur. Ash. 1542 (1465), 1-2v. The injunction to weep sug- 
gests that, for Renaissance audiences, tears were more than just spontaneous manifes- 
tations of emotions. Weeping in response to events dramatized in Passion plays would 
have functioned as a ritual act similar to that described by William A. Christian Jr. in his 
analysis of provoked weeping by Christians in early modern Spain. As he argues, the ritu- 
alized performance of emotions was intended to provoke actual emotional response; by 
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hands held aloft, and voices raised: a Christian's entire body was called upon 
to react appropriately to Christ's suffering. The exemplary and bodily comport- 
ment of biblical characters in the face of pain, suffering, and death could guide 
Christian audiences in appropriate behavior — guidance that was imperative 
for the tricky business of grief. Mourners had to be wary of exhibiting displays 
of sorrow at earthly death that implied a mortally sinful lack of faith in hu- 
mankind's salvation through Christ. As Paul of Tarsus warned, "I would not 
have you grieve as others do without hope.”*8 Whatever their woe, Christians 
must not fall prey to despair or grieve in a manner that compromised Christian 
social structure. 

Margaret King’s excellent study of the intense grief of the late fifteenth- 
century Venetian nobleman, Jacopo Antonio Marcello, in the wake of his son’s 
death is illuminating in this context. Overcome by grief, Marcello’s extreme 
and prolonged sorrow was understood by his peers as a dishonorable indul- 
gence, an abomination that challenged his social position, his faith, and his 
very status as a man.^? As one of Marcello’s (admittedly tough-love) consol- 
ers, the humanist Niccolo Sagundino, reminded him, grief of this magnitude 
was for women and not suited to men of his stature: “It is shameful ... to find 
among the first men of the city, amid the senatorial class, one so cast down by 
personal cares.”°° This is not to say that grief was in itself incompatible with 
masculinity, social decorum, or the Christian faith. Paul had also advised the 
Romans to “rejoice with those who rejoice and weep with those who weep,” a 
sentiment echoed by Alberti in his treatise on painting.?! Even Sagundino ad- 
mits to Marcello the necessity of mourning, "but not unrestrainedly or without 
limit, not in a weak or womanish way, not at length or forever, not always with 
the same force.?? The question was one of decorum, particularly the propriety 





weeping (or observing someone else who weeps) a person would be moved to experience 
Christian contrition. See Christian, "Provoked Religious Weeping in Early Modern Spain," 
in Religious Organization and Religious Experience, ed. J. Davis (London: Academic Press, 
1982), 97-114. 

48 I Thessalonians 413-14. 

49 Margaret L. King, The Death of the Child Valerio Marcello (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1994), 136-137. 

50 Cited in ibid., 137. 

51 Romans 12:15. 

52 Cited in King, Death of the Child, 137. In her essay in this volume, Terry-Fritsch (“Animals 
Trials") also considers appropriate public performance of identity as a means to maintain 
social order. 
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of publicly performed grief where one's allegiances and status — gendered, 
spiritual, and otherwise — were outwardly manifest.°3 

Much was at stake in funerary rites and mourning displays that gave ex- 
ternal definition to social formations, publicly articulating religious affilia- 
tions, kinship ties, gender roles, and status within the social hierarchy while 
providing an overriding order to collective experiences for Christians as part 
of a unified Kingdom of God.** In his preamble to the Paduan funeral legis- 
lation of 1398, Francesco da Carrara (1325-1393) warned that lamentation to- 
wards the dead "degenerates when it is overpowered by vain and damaging 
ambition that manifests itself in the excess of funeral display?» On the one 
hand, the excessive outlay of wealth on funeral garb and ritual could be per- 
ceived as detrimental to the economic and spiritual stability of the communi- 
ty, encouraging profligate spending and flagrant personal and familial display. 
Concerns over excessive mourning may also have stemmed from a more im- 
mediate social anxiety: overt displays of grief — be they material, emotional, 
or both — might serve to incite public passions, and thus serve the interests of 
the politically ambitious by uniting mourners around a common cause, lead- 
ing to faction and violence within the community.59 It was therefore important 
that works of art that were intended to model grief did so appropriately, elicit- 
ing and demonstrating emotional experiences that fell within the bounds of 
social and religious propriety.?? 





53 As Carol Lansing has noted, of the historical emotions studied by scholars, "grief is par- 
ticularly revealing: the way people think about grief is linked to how they understand 
themselves, their sexuality and reproduction, as well as their families and the social and 
political order. Responses to death can both define and reconstruct social roles." Lansing, 
Passion and Order: Restraint of Grief in the Medieval Italian Communes (Ithaca: Cornell UP, 


2008), 5. 

54 Sharon Strocchia, Death and Ritual in Renaissance Florence (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins UP, 
1992), 33. 

55 "quando é soppraffatto da vana e dannosa ambizione, che si manifesta nell'eccesso delle 


pompe funebri." Antonio Bonardi, "Il lusso di altri tempi in Padova: Studio storico con 
documenti inediti," Miscellanea di storia veneta, 3rd ser, 2 (1910): 12. Discussion and 
translation are from Catherine Kovesi Killerby, Sumptuary Law in Italy 1200—1500 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2002), 71. 

56 This hypothesis is supported by the fact that while attempts were made to increasingly ex- 
clude women from public mourning rituals for deceased men, they were rarely excluded 
from participating in funeral processions for other women or children, i.e., other politi- 
cally impotent groups. See Killerby, Sumptuary Law, 71—74. 

57 Aristotle provided medieval and Renaissance thinkers with the most extensive theoreti- 
cal structure for conceptualizing emotions. For Aristotle, emotions were the primary cog- 
nitive framework within which humankind negotiated reality; they were part and parcel 
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As we saw in Sagundino's advice to Marcello noted above, issues of gen- 
der figured largely in notions of decorum in mourning practices and their 
representations in art. The gendering of mourning propriety evident in fif- 
teenth- and sixteenth-century Italian culture may be tied to earlier traditions 
of statutory control exerted over male and female behaviors in the popular lay 
practice known as the pianto. This was a highly choreographed performance 
of grief, widespread throughout communal Italy during the late Middle Ages. 
Augustine Thompson describes this practice as "public, dramatic, obtrusive 
and noisy"; mourners made extensive display of their distress, they “wailed, 
beat themselves with their hands, and poured out copious tears ... at the most 
extravagant, relatives rent their garments and threw off their mantels; women 
tore off their veils and let down their hair.”"8 The rampant grief of Niccolo 
dell'Arca's terracotta women immediately comes to mind, so too does the need 
for temperance: such vehement public displays of grief could devolve into 
physically, spiritually, or otherwise socially destructive events.°? It should not 
be surprising that, as Thompson notes, most of our knowledge of the pianto 
comes from sumptuary legislation intended to control it.®° 

Significantly for the present discussion, one of the earliest themes of statu- 
tory control over mourning was the segregation of men and women and the 





of a person's social existence. In the Aristotelian model, emotions were understood to be 
instances of rational awareness directed at or about something perceived. This awareness 
had rational validity so far as a person's assessment of what they perceived was itself ra- 
tional. Virtue was achieved when a person adopted the correct perceptions, which he or 
she learned through a proper moral education and practical reasoning. See Simo Knuttila, 
Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2004), 24; Martha 
C. Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton: 
Princeton UP, 1994), 80. 

58 Augustine Thompson, Cities of God: The Religion of the Italian Communes, 125-1325 
(University Park: Pennsylvania State UP, 2006), 399-400. As Thompson notes, even while 
allowing the pianto to be raised, "Some felt that the wailing was contrary to the dignity of 
communal officials." Ibid., 400. 

59 Ibid., дол. In fact, Thompson cites Niccolo’s tableau as the "best snapshot of the pianto," 
despite its creation long after the communal era. 

60 Ibid. As Diane Owen Hughes explains, "the earliest statutory controls over mourning are 
found in Lombardy, where the cities of Milan and Como outlawed certain traditional fu- 
nerary practices soon after 1210, but by the second half of the century communes through- 
out Italy joined in the assault." Owen Hughes, "Mourning Rites, Memory and Civilization 
in Premodern Italy," in Riti e rituali nelle società medievali, ed. Jacques Chiffoleau, Lauro 
Martines, and Agostino Paravincini Bagliani (Spoleto: Centro Italiano di Studi Sull'Alto 
Medioevo, 1994), 25. 
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distancing of men from the rituals of grief?! The vigor of the female lament 
in western funeral practices stems from Greek and Roman antiquity. However, 
there was a complementary and equally venerable tradition of conspicuous, 
if tempered, male grief as tied to masculine honor — consider the righteous 
sorrow of male warriors of the Homeric tradition — that continued into the 
Middle Ages.9? Carol Lansing notes that in Italy, late medieval men "expressed 
sorrow with tears and loud laments, even gestures of self-mutilation, and did 
so in the streets. Such dramatic male displays, however, were curbed be- 
ginning in the late duecento, as the many thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
sumptuary laws specifically limiting male mourners in their demonstrations 
of grief confirm. From then onwards men "were to act with decorum and give 
emotional grief over to women" in the interest of maintaining social order; 
thus by the early Renaissance, impassioned lamentation over the dead was 
firmly perceived to be a feminine occupation.9^ 

In the fifteenth century, the risks posed by the unbridled grief of women 
continued to be mitigated by restricting participation in the public and proces- 
sional aspects of funerals increasingly to men, who were perceived to be more 
capable of maintaining order and social decorum.® Such funeral legislation 
was part of a larger campaign of progressively regulating women's agency to 
the domestic realm and thus giving them ever more limited spheres of pub- 
lic influence. Ironically, weddings and funerals — from which women could 
never be entirely excluded — gradually became the only opportunities for 
women to enter the public arena; the plentitude of sumptuary statutes intend- 
ed to curb female mourning behavior may reflect women's espousal of this ex- 
pressive forum as a gendered prerogative.99 This is not to say that men — like 
the Venetian nobleman, Marcello — did not at times also display public grief 





61 Thompson suggests that this gender segregation was intended to limit the “promiscuous 
intermingling" of the sexes. Thomson, Cities of God, 399. 

62 This was particularly true of ruling elites. See Lansing, Passion and Order, 218. Lansing 
notes that notions of women's disruptive passions stems from antiquity, as does the tradi- 
tion of state intervention in funeral practices: "Grief was often ascribed to women and 
associated with unrestrained and irrational sexuality that threatens order" (219). 

63 Ibid., 218. 

64 . Ibid. 219. For discussion of women's designated role as the primary mourners in Western 
history, see Goodland, “Obsequious Laments,” 1-28. 

65 Klebanoff, "Passion, Compassion,” 155. 

66 Killerby, Sumptuary Law, 113-114; Serenella Castri considers the impact of mounting so- 
cietal restraints on Renaissance women as motivation for increased emphasis on female 
gesture in mourning and funerary practices in “Affetti al femminile: il ‘compianto’ tra 


sacra rappresentazione, riti funebri e trascrizione figurativa” in Il volto e gli affetti: fisiog- 
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beyond the bounds of decorum but that the gendered ideal for men was one of 
tempered emotional display, a moderation understood as more accessible to 
these hot-dry humoral beings. 

Conversely, women's predominately cold-wet humoral inclinations made it 
inevitable that they would abandon themselves to excessive grief more read- 
ily than men.” Thus, the majority of early modern sumptuary laws — and 
this holds true throughout the Italian peninsula — were aimed at limiting 
the mourning behavior and dress of women.* The prevailing regulations 
were those that limited the immoderate “wailing, weeping, tearing of hair 
and beating of palms" of the female lament.® If it was the task of women to 
grieve conspicuously, to vehemently express the shared anguish of the living, 
it was men's task to temper such sorrow according to standards of decorum. 
Representations of grieving behaviors in visual art may be understood as serv- 
ing the same regulatory interests as the numerous sumptuary regulations 
censoring female participation in funerals and mourning rites throughout the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries."? 


Women's Woes and Christ's Body 


Although female psychosomatic infirmity necessitated rigorous governance, it 
may have been precisely this perceived corporeal frailty that opened the door 
for a gender-specific response to the sensuous suffering modeled in lamenta- 
tion imagery. As noted above, psychological distress was inextricably linked to 
the physical, and this is precisely why meditation upon the pain and misery 
of Christ could enable imitatio Christi: psychological contemplation imprinted 
on the human body. Living after the example of Christ was the ultimate goal of 
Christian life; the closer a person could imitate the Savior, the closer he or she 
would come to achieving grace. While monastic life provided the opportunity 
for imitatio Christi through a contemplative life outside the ordinary social 





nomica ed espressione nelle arti del Rinascimento: atti del convegno di studi, Torino, 28—29 
novembre 2001, ed. Alessandro Pontremoli (Florence: L. S. Olschki, 2003), 159-181. 

67 Diane Owen Hughes cites the example of Zena of Verona who, in the fourth century, con- 
demned the woman who, *with ripped up clothes, torn out hair, and scored cheeks, her 
breast bruised from countless blows, rages insanely around the departed with the pagan 
vanity of a bacchante.” Hughes, “Mourning Rites,” 28. 

68 Ibid., 26. 

69 Killerby, Sumptuary Law, 72. 

70 For the ancient precedent of women’s primary role in the performance of mourning in 
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and political spheres, for the majority of the Christian public, this behavioral 
ideal had to be approached from within the arena of active daily existence. 
As I have argued elsewhere, public visual imagery was a powerful tool in this 
regard: by inciting the emotions and thereby evoking a somatic response — 
moving the humors — works of art could thereby alter a viewer's materiality."! 
Through empathetic viewing, the suffering and pain of Christ and his exempla- 
ry mourners became one's own. As we shall see, this emphasis on physicality 
may have been a key element in the religious function of lamentation imagery 
for female audiences, one that transcended differences of media. 

Emphases on physicality inherent to emotionally charged scenes of lamen- 
tation are heightened in works created for altar settings where eucharistic as- 
sociations with the body of Christ are manifold. Sandro Botticelli (1445—1510), 
a contemporary of Guido Mazzoni, created at least two painted treatments of 
the lamentation theme in the last decade of the fifteenth century, both public 
altarpieces. One version, created for the Church of San Paolino in Florence 
(c. 1490), sets the scene before a massive rock tomb; Christ’s sarcophagus is 
visible just behind the mourning figures gathered around him (Fig. 3.8).?? At 
the center of the composition, the Virgin Mary, swooning in grief, holds the 
deceased Christ in her lap. John the Evangelist holds her against his chest as 
she leans back into his arms, his left hand tenderly touching her head, his right 
hand reaching down to help hold Christ in her lap. One biblical Mary stands to 
the Virgin's left side, holding the bloody nails of the crucifixion in her left hand 
as her right pulls her cloak over her mouth. Christ's gleaming corpse lies limply, 
his back arched against the Virgin's knees. Mary Magdalen kneels at his feet, 
her hair streaming over his flesh; another Mary presses her face to Christ's in a 
gentle embrace. In this work, the standard cast of characters is augmented by 
the inclusion of other saints: to the far right of the composition, Peter stands 
clutching his golden key to Heaven; to the left stand Paul with his sword and 
Jerome with the stone that he used to beat his chest in penitence.” 





71 Graham, “Artifice and Interiority,” 35-37. 

72  Nosources exist for the date and circumstances of the commission. See Ronald Lightbown, 
Sandro Botticelli (London: Paul Elek, 1978), 2:74—75, catalogue entry B61; Alessandro 
Cecchi, Botticelli (Milano: Federico Motta, 2005), 318; John Shearman, Only Connect: Art 
and the Spectator in the Italian Renaissance (New Jersey: Princeton UP, 1992), 89. For a 
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the Death of Lorenzo de’ Medici,” Konsthistorisk Tidskrift 59 (1990): 245. 

73 It has been suggested that the inclusion of the apostles, Peter and Paul, may be an allu- 
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FIGURE 3.9 Sandro Botticelli, Lamentation, c. 1495. Tempera on panel. Church of Santa 


Maria Maggiore, Florence, Italy. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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In a slightly later version (c. 1495), vertical in format due to its location on an 
altar that stood beside a column in Santa Maria Maggiore in Florence, Botticelli 
presents viewers with a more simplified treatment of the scene (Fig. 3.9)."^ Here 
again, the episode is set before a rock-cut tomb, and the swooning Virgin held 
in the arms of John the Evangelist with the deceased Christ in her lap occupies 
the center of the composition. The graceful curve of Christ's arched back seen 
in the earlier work is here reversed; Christ is propped up in the Virgin's lap, his 
head held at an impossible angle (in painful confirmation of his death) by a 
biblical Mary. Again, the Magdalen kneels, clutching Christ's feet; behind her 
stands another biblical woman who buries her face completely in her robes.”* 
Behind the Virgin-and-John grouping, strengthening the vertical momentum 
of the composition, stands Joseph of Arimathea, holding aloft the nails of the 
crucifixion and Christ's crown of thorns. 

Nowhere in either of Botticelli's works do we see the more aggressive ges- 
tures and facial expressions of grief that are so striking in Guido Mazzoni's 
terracotta tableau. Instead, the painter presented his viewers with scenes that 
share the lyrical spirit of the Italian Pieta tradition; his characters are uniform- 
ly restrained in their sorrow, conveying a gravity and sobriety of emotional 
experience that suggests his characters' acknowledgement of the necessity of 
Christ's sacrifice and their dignified humility before such a gift." Indeed, this 
emotional restraint may be said to characterize the majority of quattrocento 
renditions of the lamentation found in altarpieces, undoubtedly reflecting the 
solemnity of the business that took place on the altar below.”” Nonetheless, 
in both of Botticellis compositions, it is the female mourners who enjoy 





See Charles Burroughs, "The Altar and the City: Botticelli's ‘Mannerism’ and the Reform of 
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particular physical proximity to the deceased Christ. As in Giotto's trecento 
example, both compositions are framed around the tightly reined grief of 
these women: while the Virgin collapses in her misery, her dead son in her 
lap, two women at Christ's head and feet adoringly caress his dead flesh. In 
the San Paolino composition, with the notable exception of the youthful John 
the Evangelist, the three (mature) male mourners stand apart from the central 
group, leaning sensitively towards the deceased Christ, but at a notable physi- 
cal distance. The biblical Mary to the right of the Virgin covers the bottom half 
of her face with her robe, suggesting a wail of lament silenced by cloth — a 
curbing of grief unnecessary for the male grievers who stand thoughtful- 
ly aside. In the Santa Maria Maggiore composition, Botticelli’s figures — 
male and female — are visually united as faithful followers of Christ through 
the graceful intertwining of their bodies. Their overlapping forms suggest their 
shared emotional state, and yet, here again, women surround Christ's corpse. 
The female figure, shown to the right of John, who buries her sorrow in her 
drapery, perhaps best fulfills the intended function of emotional demonstra- 
tion for Renaissance religious characters. Folded into herself, she is engulfed 
in otherwise inexpressible sorrow. As at San Paolino, such an inclusion in- 
vites viewers to imagine for themselves the enormous grief that this woman 
is experiencing, her anonymity allowing viewers' direct empathetic identifica- 
tion, while simultaneously assigning the most extreme experience of sorrow 
amongst the mourners to the female sex. Botticelli's painting, like Mazzoni's 
Ferrarese tableau and numerous other treatments of the lamentation motif, 
articulates and tempers the inescapable emotional roles that early modern 
women were understood to fulfill. 

Significantly, the grieving women in Botticelli's altarpieces are not simply 
shown in special physical proximity to Christ — they alone touch his body. 
Holding, caressing, lovingly adoring female faces and hands are pressed di- 
rectly onto the fleshy surfaces of Christ's corpse. Even John, the youngest and 
most effeminate of the disciples of Christ, who so often in art and devotional 
literature transgresses boundaries of gender due to his youth and status as 
Christ's most-beloved, does not enjoy such intimate corporeal encounters with 
his Lord.”8 While undoubtedly also a reflection of women’s central role in com- 
munal mourning practices, this privileged engagement with Christ's flesh must 





78 For an introduction to John the Evangelist and his unique role in the Christian tradi- 
tion, see Jeffrey Hamburger, St. John the Divine: The Deified Evangelist in Medieval Art and 
Theology (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 2002); for discussion of John's “fem- 
inized" emotionality, see McNamer, Affective Meditation, 142—146. 
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also be understood in correlation to women’s gender-specific relationship to 
the physical body of Christ manifest in the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Although their works differ in media and intensity of emotional demonstra- 
tion, both Mazzoni and Botticelli articulate women’s unique ties to the physi- 
cal, be they through humorally dependent emotive displays or the tactile act 
of touching Christ’s flesh. As a somatically charged visual theme, lamentation 
imagery necessarily articulates gender, simultaneously constructing and rein- 
forcing cultural perceptions of what it meant to be embodied as a man or a 
woman. Though not designed solely for female audiences, a compelling case 
can be made that lamentation imagery was nonetheless uniquely functional 
for female devotional interests. Women were understood to be in particular 
need of regulatory direction in the performance of grief, and the somatic ori- 
entation of the emotional guidance provided by lamentation imagery spoke 
directly to women’s unique relationship to grief, to the flesh, and to emotions 
as material phenomena. As Schoenfeldt notes, “in the early modern physiolog- 
ical regime, grief is continually imagined to have a palpable, material presence 
in the body ... flesh in not a realm completely separate from the soul, but is a 
name for the thickening and coagulation of emotion around the intense sensa- 
tions of pain and grief"? 

Associations between women and the body, particularly Christ's body as the 
ultimate redemption of female flesh, may have informed how women respond- 
ed to imagery — like the lamentation — that was affectively and somatically 
laden. Repeatedly in lamentation imagery women’s gender-specific experience 
of emotions and physical relationship to Christ is made manifest. Certainly, 
men too would have stood to gain from the exemplary sorrow of male mourn- 
ers and the reification of men's intellectual and emotional superiority latent 
in such imagery. For female audiences, however, these scenes of communal 
woe would have spoken directly to their gendered flesh — the very flesh that 
they could never hope to escape, the flesh that they alone shared with Christ, 
the flesh that was the key to humankind's salvation. In modeling grief and pro- 
voking intense somatic identification, the lamentation theme gave women a 
chance to self-identify with the Passion, to find themselves within the pain and 
pathos of the salvation narrative. 
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CHAPTER 4 


"One of those Lutherans we used to burn in Campo 
de’ Fiori:” Engraving Sublimated Suffering in 
Counter-Reformation Rome 


Ruth S. Noyes 


In the late sixteenth century, hand-written missives, or avvisi, dispatched from 
northern Europe fueled attitudes and perceptions in Rome that suffering was 
widespread beyond the Alps, perpetuated both across Protestant-Catholic 
confessional divisions and within confessional constituencies. Avvisi painted 
a picture of rampant, near-ubiquitous violence and bloodshed in contested 
areas of France, Germany, and the Low Countries (or Southern Netherlands).! 
A dispatch of the mid-1590s from the region of Brabant bemoaned 


the ruin of cities and villages, caused not solely by our [Protestant] 
enemies but also ... many times by the insolence of our own troops... 
without fear of reprimand. In such a way that the Catholic Religion — 
ecclesiastics, citizens, and universally all the faithful — all go astray 
and are in great danger of being consumed, or rather oppressed by the 
enemy.” 


Echoing these concerns, a 1595 avviso from Brussels related how two Spanish 
regiments, 


disdainful over being refused entry into the city, in reply pillaged many 
villages and slaughtered villagers, who in revenge killed some of the sol- 
diers and set fire to a house with twenty-five Spaniards inside, whereup- 
on others yet more angered put three villages to fire and sword and other 





1 Archivio Segreto Vaticano (hereafter Asv), Seg. Stat. Fiandra 31, fol. 339r; Seg. Stat. Fiandra 8, 
fols. 111—v, 353r—-354v; Seg. Stat. Fiandra т, fols. 371-48v, 66r-68v, 131r-132v; Seg. Stat. Fiandra 
31, fol. 44r. On Roman avvisi, see Brendan Maurice Dooley, “De bonne main: les pourvoyeurs 
de nouvelles a Rome au 17e siècle, Annales: Histoire, Sciences Sociales 54, no. 6 (1999): 1317— 
1344. Unless otherwise indicated, all translations are my own. 

2 ASV, Seg. Stat. Fiandra 7, fol. 37r. 
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grave offenses ... such that now as many as 5,000 villagers have taken up 
arms....? 


From this alleged crucible of septentrional (*of the north") misery emerged 
artist-engravers Mattheus Greuter (Strasberg 1566-Rome 1638) and Philippe 
Thomassin (Troyes 1562-Rome 1622). Both were born into the first transal- 
pine generations divided along mutually reinforcing boundaries of socio-po- 
litical allegiance and Roman Catholic or various Protestant-denominational 
credence.^ Both quit their native lands as self-fashioned refugees of indige- 
nous politico-religious conflicts and fled to Rome, joining other septentrional 
immigrants — so-called ultramontani by Italians. In the papal city, both pre- 
sented themselves and were perceived as re-converted Catholics, although 
their precise origins, whether confessional (Catholic or Protestant) or denomi- 
national (which specific variant of Protestantism), remained unclear. In fol- 
lowing a meridional flight trajectory, they were not alone.5 Filip Vermeylen has 





3 Ibid. 131г. 

4 Onearly modern confessionalization and conversion, see C. Scott Dixon, Dagmar Freist, and 
Mark Greengrass, eds., Living with Religious Diversity in Early-Modern Europe (Burlington: 
Ashgate, 2009); Max Thomas Safley, ed., A Companion to Multiconfessionalism in the Early 
Modern World (Leiden: Brill, 2011); Ute Lotz-Heumann, "Confessionalization, and Keith 
P. Luria, "Religious coexistence," both in The Ashgate Research Companion to the Counter- 
Reformation, ed. Alexandra Bamji, Geert Janssen, and Mary Laven (Burlington: Ashgate, 
2013), 33-53 and 55-72, respectively. 

5 The Greuter family of engravers is the subject of the New Hollstein German series: 
Е. W. Н. Hollstein, The New Hollstein German Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts 1400-1700, 
vol. 10, The Greuter Family, pts. 1-2, Matthdus Greuter, ed. Eckhard Leuschner and Jorg 
Diefenbacher (Ouderkerk aan den IJssel: Sound & Vision Interactive, 2016). See also Giovanni 
Baglione, Le vite de’ pittori scultori et architetti dal pontificato di Gregorio XIII fino a tutto quello 
d'Urbano VIII (Rome: nella stamperia d'Andrea Fei, 1642), 398-400; Christopher Witcombe, 
Copyright in the Renaissance: Prints and the Privilegio in Sixteenth-Century Venice and Rome 
(Leiden: Brill, 2004), 207—9; Louise Rice, "Matthaeus Greuter and the Conclusion Industry 
in Seventeenth-Century Rome,” in Ein privilegiertes Medium und die Bildkulturen Europas: 
Deutsche, Franzósische und Niederlündische Kupferstecher und Graphikverleger in Rom von 
1590 bis 1630, ed. Sybille Ebert-Schifferer, Elisabeth Kieven, and Eckhard Leuschner (Munich: 
Hirmer Verlag 2012), 221-38. On Thomassin, see Baglione, Le vite, 396—97; Edmond Bruwaert, 
La vie et les oeuvres de Philippe Thomassin, graveur troyen, 1562-1622 (Troyes: P. Nouel €: 
J. L. Paton, 1914); Jamie Gabbarelli, “Phillippe Thomassin and Giulio Mancini's Art Collection," 
Print Quarterly 32, no. 4 (2015): 379—394. See essays collected in Ebert-Schifferer et al., Ein 
privilegiertes Medium, for further study. 

6 Geert H. Janssen, "The Exile Experience,” in The Ashgate Research Companion to the Counter- 
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brought attention to the implications for the turn-of-the-seventeenth-century 
art industry of the exodus of “100,000 to 150,000 Flemings" for confessional 
and economic reasons due to strife in the Low Countries." Frits Scholten and 
Joanna Woodall have emphasized the travels of earlier generations of trans- 
alpine artists — particularly the rite of artistic formation that was the Italian 
tour — and underscored the multiplicity of motivations besides or beyond 
the "exclusively political and religious" that catalyzed early modern artists' 
migrations.® 

This essay explores aspects of the biographies and oeuvres of Greuter 
and Thomassin to undertake an inflected case study of Catholic Counter- 
Reformation cross-cultural sublimation of the violent physical suffering of 
actual martyrdom (also called red martyrdom, bloody martyrdom, or mar- 
tyrdom unto blood) into nonviolent spiritual martyrdom (or white martyr- 
dom, lifelong martyrdom, martyrdom by desire, or martyrdom in intention) 
by means of somato-sensorial practices of image-making and viewing.’ 
Nonviolent spiritual martyrdom was neither new nor exclusive to the Catholic 
Counter Reformation.'? Rather, white martyrdom was rooted in the Gospels, 
expounded in patristic writings, and boasted a robust late medieval heritage.” 
In plotting the paradox of early modern martyrdom against the contempora- 
neous culture of the convert(ing) imprint, I attend to how the incised line of 
northern-trained engravers, prized in Italy by 1600 for technical virtuosity and 
curvilinear aesthetic qualities, acquired new symbolic meanings in discourse 
surrounding conversion and sensual suffering internal to Catholicism follow- 
ing the Council of Trent (1545-63). 

This confessionalized transfiguration of artistic linear identity, whereby the 
constituent lines of graphic media functioned as avatars of the artist, was en- 
gendered in the initial decades of the seventeenth century. A northern tradi- 
tion of graphic mark-making from the previous century, exemplified by the 





7 Filip Vermeylen, “Greener Pastures? Capturing Artists’ Migrations during the Dutch 
Revolt,” Netherlands Yearbook for History of Art 63, no. 1 (2014): 46. 

8 Frits Scholten and Joanna Woodall, “Netherlandish Artists on the Move,” Netherlands 
Yearbook for History of Art 63, no. 1 (2014): 18. 

9 On spiritual martyrdom, see A. C. Rush, “Spiritual Martyrdom in St. Gregory the Great,” 
Theological Studies 23, no. 4 (1962): 569-89. 

10 Brad Gregory, Salvation at Stake: Christian Martyrdom in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard UP, 1999), 30—73. 

11 Brad Gregory, “Late Medieval Religiosity and the Renaissance of Christian Martyrdom 
in the Reformation Ега in Continuity and Change: The Harvest of Late Medieval and 
Reformation History: Essays Presented to Heiko A. Oberman on His 7oth Birthday, ed. 
R. Bast, А. Gow, and Н. Oberman (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 379—399. 
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earlier work of Albrecht Dürer (1471-1528), had given rise to notions of “black 
lines" rivaling the ancient artist Apelles's ability “to depict what cannot be de- 
picted," and capable of rendering not only targets from the realm of visible 
reality, but also the utterly intangible and undetectable.’ Dürer likewise in- 
augurated the concept of northern linear identity, such that printed pictures 
and their constituent incised lines transmuted into avatars of and agents for 
the artist-engraver.? Handling became an especially charged signifier of exte- 
rior and interior disposition and movement, simultaneously a figure (an iconic 
sign) and a diagram (an indexical sign) of body and identity.!^ In dynamic equi- 
librium with disegno, exemplified by Michelangelo and his circle, handling and 
linear identity evolved as patently northern phenomena, yet capable of negoti- 
ating geographic, cultural, personal, and confessional boundaries. 

While the concept of linear identity has been applied in the case of Dürer 
to all graphic media, it was exceptionally operative with regard to copperplate 
engraving, a meditative process materialized in metal, begetting instantiations 
of otherwise imperceptible imagination. This was due in part to the particular 
manipulation of the engraver's tool, the burin, held and handled unlike any 
other artistic tool: its handle cradled in the palm, its steel shaft steadied by the 
index or middle finger, moved by the deep muscles of the arm and shoulder, 
more anatomical extension of the artist's selfhood than artistic implement. 
The ultramontano “convert line" was an indexical mark of these artists’ self- 
hood by virtue of the syzygy of northern linear identity, eliding line, handling, 
self, and subject. It not only figured their spiritual trajectory from heretic to 
Catholic convert, but also symbolically retraced their physical pilgrimage from 
their heretical homelands to European Catholic centers. In this latter respect, 
the unique mark of the convert artist-engraver offered to Catholic and non- 
Catholic viewers alike the opportunity to reenact the conversion experience by 
means of a visual process of virtual, interior peregrination. 





12 Desiderius Erasmus, De Recta Latini Graecique Sermonis Pronuntiatione ... (Lyon: apud 
Sebastianum Gryphium, 1528), 45-46. See Erwin Panofsky, “Nebulae in Pariete’: Notes 
on Erasmus’ Eulogy on Dürer,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 14 (1951): 
34-41. 

13 Joseph Koerner, The Moment of Self-Portraiture in German Renaissance Art (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1993), 3-33. 

14 X Walter S. Melion, “Karel van Mander's ‘Life of Hendrick Goltzius’: Defining the Paradigm 
of Protean Virtuosity in Haarlem around 1600,” Studies in the History of Art 27 (1989): 
113-33. 

15 Walter S. Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon: Karel Van Mander's Schilder-Boeck 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), 38-45. 
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During the first quarter of the seventeenth century, the ontological and even 
spiritual status of line assumed new confessional preeminence in nascent 
Protestant-Catholic scientific debates regarding the material versus immate- 
rial nature of knowledge as it related to human visual perception. Thriven dis- 
course between and within divided Catholic and Protestant episteme in this 
brief but intense period was driven by emerging optical technologies, including 
telescopy and microscopy, and not merely imbued with confessional valences, 
but in some instances founded on confessionally polemicized doctrine — 
notably, transubstantiation. Pre-Cartesian Catholic and Protestant science 
and philosophy, largely inherited from the Middle Ages, explored diverse so- 
matic theories of so-called intromissive optical perception.!6 According to the 
intromissive model, vision was constituted by external objects of perception 
impressing upon or entering into the eye by means of visual rays; multiple 
likenesses of the perceived target were conveyed along these linear vectors." 
These manifold likenesses were known as ocular or visual species. The term 
'species' comes from ancient Latin, meaning "aspect" or "appearance." Through 
the Middle Ages, the word denoted "the likeness in the senses and intellect 
of a perceived object," until this meaning was broadened principally by Roger 
Bacon (c. 1214-1292) to signify “the likeness emanating from an object, whether 
or not a percipient being is present to receive it." Visual species by the early 
modern era thus became "the force or power by which any object acts on its 
surroundings," synonymous for “universal force."5 Moreover, ocular species 
were held to retain and transmit, via linear rays to the eye of the beholder, 
corporeal traces of the material, physical immanence and essence of the target 
beheld. Species thereby presented as bodies. 

During the early seicento, the advent of Protestant theorist Johannes 
Kepler's concept of retinal imaging located the imprinted visual impressions 





16 For an overview of optical science before Descartes, see David C. Lindberg, Theories of 
Vision from Al-Kindi to Kepler (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976). For Cartesian 
changes to the mechanical and philosophical underpinnings of visual theory, see Edward 
Slowik, “Descartes’ Physics,” in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Summer 2014 
Edition), ed. Edward N. Zalta. «https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/sum2014/entries/ 
descartes-physics/». Accessed 31 July 2017. 

17 Such precepts theorized that “physical operations occur by means of forces, [termed] spe- 
cies, like light, which operates through rays." Pia Antolic-Piper, “Roger Bacon (1214-1292), 
Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy, <http://www.iep.utm.edu/bacon-ro/>, accessed 
2 August 2017. 

18 David Lindberg, "The Genesis of Kepler's Theory of Light: Light Metaphysics from Plotinus 
to Kepler,” Osiris 2 (1986): 19. 
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specifically to the white wall of the retina.!? This relocation posed no problems 
for Catholic theorists per se. Kepler, however, further developed a paradigm 
of optical retinal imaging via imprinting that dematerialized optical species, 
divesting them of any physical trace of their object.2° According to Kepler's 
model, the multiple likenesses (or species) of the perceived target neither 
preserved nor transferred any material trace of the percept to the eye of the 
beholder, thereby dematerializing the visual basis of knowledge and under- 
standing of things seen. This aspect of Kepler's science can be linked to his 
religious belief; namely, his denial of the doctrine of transubstantiation and 
of the corporeal presence of the sacrificial body of Christ in the Eucharist.?! 
The coincidence between ocular theory and eucharistic doctrine circa 1600 
was reinforced by the usage of the same term 'species' to refer to the appear- 
ances of the sacramental bread and wine after the eucharistic consecration. 
This terminology was rendered polemically Catholic by the Council of Trent's 
reaffirmation of transubstantiation, according to which, *by the consecration 
of the bread and of the wine, a conversion is made of the whole substance of 
the bread into the substance of the body of Christ our Lord, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the substance of His blood.”?? 

Kepler's new non-physical epistemology of visual species posed problems 
for Catholicism because his hypothesized non-corporeal quiddity of ocu- 
lar species threatened to undermine Tridentine transubstantiation doctrine, 
which defended the corporeal ontology of Christ's presence in eucharistic spe- 
cies. Catholic scientific and philosophical constituencies during these decades 
instead espoused a different intromissive model of ocular perception and ac- 
cepted the mechanism of imprinted retinal imaging, but restored the primacy 
of corporeal species to Kepler's concept.?? Counter-Reformation reception of 





19 Johannes Kepler, Ad Vitellionem paralipomena, quibus Astronomiae pars optica traditur ... 
(Frankfurt: Claudium Marnium & haeredes Ioannis Aubrii, 1604), 41-2. 

20 Lindberg, “The Genesis of Kepler's Theory of Light.” 

21 Johannes Kepler, Unterricht vom H. Sacrament des Leibs und Bluts Jesu Christi unsers 
Erlósers, ed. J. Hübner (Münich: Nova Kepleriana, 1969 [1617]); Michael Walter Burke- 
Gaffney, Kepler and the Jesuits (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1944), 124; 
Maximilian Lanzinner, “Johannes Kepler: A Man Without Confession in the Age of 
Confessionalization?,” Central European History 36, no. 4 (2003): 531-45. 

22 The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and Oecumenical Council of Trent, ed. and trans. 
James Waterworth (London: Dolman, 1848), 75-91. 

23 Isabelle Pantin, “Simulachrum, Species, Forma, Imago: What Was Transported by Light 
into the Camera Obscura? Divergent Conceptions of Realism Revealed by Lexical 
Ambiguities at the Beginning of the Seventeenth Century,’ Early Science and Medicine 13 
(2008): 245-269; Ofer Gal and Raz Chen-Morris, “Baroque Optics and the Disappearance 
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Kepler took as its theoretical crux the intersection of, on the one hand, Christ's 
sacrificial body as really, corporeally present in the sacrament, arbitrated by 
the perceptible eucharistic species, and on the other, incarnate human visual 
discernment, mediated by the visible optical species. These two systems re- 
ciprocated not only by virtue of the shared terminology of species, but also by 
means of their common mechanics of imprinting and incising. The eucharis- 
tic bread wafer, making physically present Christ's crucihed body, wounded by 
incision, was prepared in multiples by imprinting.?* The multiple likenesses 
(in other words, ocular species) of the perceived eucharistic species were then 
transmitted along visual rays to be incised and impressed upon the beholder's 
retina. 

Early seventeenth-century Jesuit authors Franciscus Aguilonius, Louis 
Richeóme, and Christoph Scheiner, working in Rome or in direct connection 
to the Roman ambit, maintained that images impressed upon the organ of 
sensation retained something of the physical substance of things, assuring the 
genuineness of representations.» All three were motivated by their need to 
preserve optical theories traditionally endorsed in Jesuit philosophical circles.?8 
However, they also developed a Counter-Reformation model of vision impelled 
by more pressing confessional imperatives to maintain the real presence in and 
of optical species correlative to Christ's real presence in the eucharistic species, 
and thereby defend the doctrine of transubstantiation in the face of Protestant 
attacks. Indeed, both Richeóme and Scheiner explicitly founded their respec- 





of the Observer: From Kepler's Optics to Descartes' Doubt," Journal of the History of Ideas 
71, no. 2 (2010): 204-206; Sven Dupré, “The Return of the Species: Jesuit Responses to 
Kepler’s New Theory of Images,” in Religion and the Senses in Early Modern Europe, ed. 
Wietse de Boer and Christine Gottler (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 473-487. 

24 Lisa Pon, A Printed Icon: Forli’s Madonna of the Fire in Early Modern Italy (New York: 
Cambridge UP, 2015), 58-59. See also Miri Rubin, Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in Late 
Medieval Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1991). 

25 Franciscus Aguilonius, Opticorum libri sex (Antwerp: Officina Plantiniana, 1613); Louis 
Richeóme, La peinture spirituelle ou L'art dadmirer aimer et louer Dieu en toutes ses oeuures, 
et tirer de toutes proftt salutere ... (Lyon: Pierre Rigaud, 1611); Christoph Scheiner, Oculus, 
hoc est, fundamentum opticum (Innsbruck: Apud Danielum Agricolum, 1619); Scheiner, 
Rosa Ursina: sive, sol ex admirando facvlarvm & macularum suarum phoenomeno parivs 
(Bracciano: Apud Andream Phaeum typographum ducalem, 1626-1630). 

26 Dupré, "The Return of the Species,” 473-75; Ofer Gal and Raz Chen-Morris, “Empiricism 
Without the Senses: How the Instrument Replaced the Eye,” in The Body as Object and 
Instrument of Knowledge: Embodied Empiricism in Early Modern Science, ed. Charles 
T. Wolfe and Ofer Gal (Dordrecht: Springer, 2010), 137. 
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tive counter-theories of species upon eucharistic theology.” It was precisely 
during these early seicento years of burgeoning inter- and intra-confessional 
optical theorizing that the intermediating body of the northern graphic artist, 
and its confessional ipseity, assumed particular significance, above all in the 
context of Roman Catholic orthodoxy. The hetero- or orthodox form of the 
engraver's soul, and the impressed/impressing images that soul bodied forth, 
gained a perceived and projected urgency and immanence. What follows is 
thus a study of historically contingent (self)representation and perception.?® 


Greuter and Thomassin in Rome 


In Rome, Mattheus Greuter and Philippe Thomassin joined a population of 
ultramontani whose presence was not historically new, but whose homelands 
and reasons for quitting them were newly fraught, and whose religious-con- 
fessional status was newly questioned or questionable.?? Artists constituted 
an important subset of this diaspora.?? Greuter arrived in Rome at the turn 
of the seventeenth century from Strasberg, then a German territory, via Lyon, 





27 Richeóme, Za peinture spirituelle, 143—47; Scheiner, Rosa Ursina, 639. For discussion of the 
latter, see Luigi Ingaliso, Filosofia e cosmologia in Christoph Scheiner (Soveria Mannelli 
[Catanzaro)]: Rubbettino, 2005), 229. 

28 I have attempted to unfold my arguments according to the methodological directive 
enunciated by Brad Gregory, using terms and concepts that inflect early seicento seman- 
tics, wherein the early moderns targets of this essay might have recognized something of 
themselves. Gregory, “Can We ‘See Things Their Way’? Should We Try?” in Seeing Things 
Their Way: Intellectual History and the Return of Religion, ed. A. Chapman, J. Coffey, and 
B. Gregory (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2009), 24—45. 

29 On transalpine foreigners and conversion in early modern Rome, see Antje Stannek, 
"Konfessionalisierung des “Giro d'Italia"? Protestanten im Italien des 17. Jahrhunderts,” in 
The Grand Tour: adeliges Reisen und europdische Kultur vom 14. Bus zum 18. Jahrhundert, ed. 
Rainer Babel and Werner Paravicini (Ostfieldern: Thorbecke, 2005), 555-568; Irene Fosi, 
Convertire lo straniero: forestieri e inquisizione a Roma in età moderna (Rome: Viella, 2011); 
Ricarda Matheus, Konversionen in Rom in der Frühen Neuzeit: Das Ospizio dei Convertendi 
1673-1750 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2012). 

30  Onultramontani artists in early modern Italy, especially Rome, see Antonio Bertolotti, 
Artisti francesi in Roma nei secoli XI, XVI e XVII (Mantua: Mondovi, 1886); Bertolotti, 
Artisti bolognesi, ferraresi ed alcuni altri, del gia stato pontificio in Roma nei secoli XV, 
XVI e XVII (Bologna: Arnaldo Forni Editore, 1962); Maria Teresa Badalucco et al, eds., 
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Montpellier, and Avignon. Contemporary Roman avvisi bemoaned the “miser- 
able state" and "great ruin" of the Catholic Church in Strasberg.?! A 1593 av- 
viso from papal nuncio Innocente Malvasia described an influx of refugees 
in Flanders “fleeing the injuries ... perpetrated by the soldiers dismissed from 
Strasberg ... who dispersed, committing many malicious acts."?? Apparently, 
the pernicious havoc emanating from Strasberg threatened the annual fair 
in Frankfurt, which was important to the art market, among other sectors.?? 
Thomassin, whose precise confessional origins remain obscure (despite his 
eventual imprisonment by the Roman Inquisition for Protestant heresy, treat- 
ed below, it is unclear whether he began life as either Protestant or Catholic) 
originated from the region of Troyes, France, and arrived in Rome by 1585. 
Avvisi from the papal Nuncio in Flanders in the early 1590s related a report 
from the Rector of the Jesuit College in Rouen, which may give some indication 
as to the reasons for Thomassin's departure: 


It is the opinion of many intelligent men ... that the King of Navarre 
[Henry IV, 1553-1610; т. 1589-1610] will have so utterly crushed the 
Catholics in this Kingdom and so firmly established the heretics, that 
neither the Pope nor the Spanish King will be able to remediate such 1115.34 


They further relayed growing interconfessional unrest, such that "territories 
such as Rouen, Orleans, Amiens, and Bourges, have started to rise up in pro- 
test against the [Edict of Poitiers], which as you know permits the Huguenot 
religion in many places."*? Regardless of Thomassin’s confessional allegiances 
before coming to the papal city, he may have fled his homeland to evade being 
forcibly drafted to fight on either side in the imminent Catholic-Protestant 
conflicts.38 





31 ASV, Seg. Stat. Germanico 109, fols. 51, ur, 221—v. 

32 ASV, Seg. Stat. Fiandra 31, fol. 44r. 

33 Ibid. See also R. J. Knecht, The French Civil Wars, 1562—1598 (New York: Longman, 2000). 
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35 ASV, Seg. Stat. Fiandra 7, fol. 66r. 

36 | Bruwaert, La vie et les oeuvres de Philippe Thomassin, 10-11. See also Mack Holt, French 
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1996). 
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Greuter and Thomassin numbered among other ultramontani producers 
and publishers of printed images in the papal city?" Rome's reputation as a 
center of art-making and printing, coupled with the pre-existence of trans- 
alpine networks of community, artistic production, and potential patronage, 
doubtless constituted compelling factors incentivizing the inherently risky 
displacing of self and family (in Greuter's case, at least), even as voluntary 
exiles of strife-torn areas.?? The violence-ridden reputation of the north and 
the very networks of people, places, and things that facilitated flight doubt- 
less shaped attitudes and encouraged support from Roman patrons, includ- 
ing individuals who also ranked among Curial constituencies, such as the 
Inquisition, charged with oversight and censure of heresies. Frances Huemer 
sketched a similar network of polemical patronage in turn-of-the-seventeenth- 
century Rome, whereby prominent Catholic Cardinals adopted ultramon- 
tani secretaries.?? The physical bodies of artists like Greuter and Thomassin, 
and the images they bodied forth, may have constituted a node of potential 
entente — metaphorical, if not corporeal or material — between Catholics 
and Protestants, and Roman and transalpine prerogatives. 

Their bodies, and those of others like them, entered into a Roman theater 
fraught with contemporary apprehension over the increasing changeability 
of place, space, and stuff at the imagined northern and southern thresholds 
of orthodox Europe and the wider world. Certain politico-religious ideas and 
even material objects tried to reconcile this apprehension. For instance, in 1601 
young Belgian-born Jesuit polymath Odo van Maelcote (Brussels 1572-Rome 
1615) designed and manufactured the astrolabium equinoctiale, or equinoctial 
astrolabe, a conjoined dual hemispheric device, and then promptly moved to 





37 Gert Jan Van Der Sman, “Dutch and Flemish Printmakers in Rome 1565-1600,” Print 
Quarterly 22, no. 3 (2005): 251-64. 

38 Vermeylen, “Greener pastures?,” 44—5. 

39 Frances Huemer, Rubens and the Roman Circle: Studies of the First Decade (New York: 
Garland Publishing, 1996), 50. One such adoptee, German Johannes Faber, born in 
Bamberg to Protestant parents, converted to Catholicism after their deaths and came to 
Rome in 1598, where, among other roles, he acted as spy for the Papal Court and superin- 
tendant of the papal botanical garden. He also acted as agent of reconciliation between 
Protestants in his homeland and Catholics in the papal city, writing, “as I claim having 
done a notorious service to the Apostolic See, by trying for over twenty-five years to rec- 
oncile the German Protestant Princes and to induce them to show devotion to this Holy 
See.” Antonio Favaro, “Dal carteggio di Marco Velser con Giovanni Faber,’ Memorie dell’ 
Istituto Veneto 24 (1891): 79-100. 
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Rome.?^? Maelcote's singular heuristic contraption accommodated northern 
and southern latitudes, analogically performing a mechanized symbolic rec- 
onciliation of septentrional-meridional polarities, and manifesting in its pro- 
duction, propagation, and praxis the trepidations that represented at once the 
equinoctial astrolabe's precondition and product. Jesuits farther northward 
still, in the Baltic borderlands, claimed, “We do not need the East and West 
Indies, the true India 15... the North (Est vera India Septemtrio).’*! Catholic 
constituencies imagining Europe's far northerly and southerly boundaries 
drew close parallels with oriental-occidental civilizing missions in the "Indies" 
(in other words, the Americas and East Asia). This frontier-making engendered 
early modern perceptions of geo-orthodoxy that in turn perpetuated then- 
emergent myths of the boreal boundary zones of the continent as populated 
by denizens both superstitious and violent, particularly in interacting with 
natural environmental and bodily matter.*? 


Confessional Identities and the Northern Incised Line 


By 1600, conventional north-south routes traveled by earlier artists from trans- 
alpine Europe to Italy acquired a new polemical urgency. To those in the papal 
city, these migrations transformed into itineraries of Catholic orthodoxy, part- 
ly because of the confessionalization of European geography, and partly by 
virtue of the biographical trajectories of convert diasporic artists like Greuter 
and Thomassin. The incised line of the transalpine engraver, prized in Italy 
for technical virtuosity and curvilinear aesthetic qualities, was achieved by si- 
multaneously rotating the copperplate clockwise with one hand and the burin 
counterclockwise with the other, while applying pressure on the burin to pro- 
duce undulating arcs. In Rome, Greuter not only marketed himself as a north- 
ern convert, but also linked his individual and purportedly unique engraving 
style to his spiritual biography and geographic trajectory as a Catholic refugee. 
He demonstrated that the professed renunciation of Protestant heresy to serve 





40 Odo van Maelcote, Astrolabium aequinoctiale, Odonis Malcotij Bruxellensis e Societate 
lesu: Per modum compendij a Leunardo Damerio Leodiensi in lucem editum (Brussels: apud 
Rutgerum Velpium, 1607). 

41 Piotr Skarga and Jan Sygansk, Listy Ks. Piotra Skargi T. J. Z Lat 1566-1610 (Krakow: Nakł. 
Wydawn. Towarzystwa Jezusowego, 1912), 55. 

42 Stefan Donecker, "Est vera India septemtrio’: Re-Imagining the Baltic in the Age of 
Discovery,” in Re-forming Texts, Music, and Church Art in the Early Modern North, ed. 
T. Lehtonen and L. Kaljundi (Amsterdam: Amsterdam UP, 2016), 393-419. 
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the Church could play a pivotal role in obtaining protection and patronage. 
The text of a supplication for a copyright privilegio, or privilege, that he sub- 
mitted to the Vatican's Sacred Palace in 1604 reads in part: 


For Mattheus Greuter of Strasburg, Engraver in Copper: Ten years ago 
Mattheus Greuter abandoned the Lutheran heresy, and embraced the 
truth of the Catholic faith. In order to live more safely as a Catholic he 
forsook his homeland, and with his three children, that is, two sons and a 
daughter, came into Catholic territories, namely Avignon, where he lived 
for several years with great spiritual consolation, surviving by his art of 
copper engraving, by which he has gained both his livelihood, and fame 
and a great name for himself. Now he is based in this city of Rome, where 
already for 18 months he has supported himself, and many seek him out 
to engrave various things, included inventions of his own design, because 
his manner of engraving is ultrafine and unknown in this city.^? 


Greuter would have only included the story of his conversion if he believed 
it would help him to obtain printing privileges, which in this case it did. 
Christopher Witcombe has underscored that the granted privilegio bore the 
additional, exceptional signature of Cardinal Aldobrandini. This, taken to- 
gether with the supplementary information on Greuter's background included 
with the relevant documents, may suggest that the German's confessional past 
was thought to warrant special attention.^* Thus, Greuter may have leveraged 
intersecting established networks — those imbricating patronage, copyright 
permission, and protection — to plug in, circulate, and establish a nascent 
variable — his potentially confessional orthodoxy — that might in turn af- 
fect not only his place in the selfsame pre-existing networks, but also his per- 
sonal security, together with that of his biological and artistic progeny in the 
papal city. 

In contrast to Greuter, Thomassin’s earliest surviving privilegio supplication 
of 1599 did not mention the artist’s confessional background. However, it did 
link Thomassin’s engraving with those of an Italian artist, Aliprando Caprioli, 
and foregrounded sacred images in his oeuvre: 





43 ASV, Sec. Brevi Reg. 352, fols. 353r-356v. See also Eckhard Leuschner, “The Papal Printing 
Privilege,” Print Quarterly 15, no. 4 (1998): 359-70; Witcombe, Copyright in the Renaissance, 
207—9. 

44 . Witcombe, Copyright in the Renaissance, 208. 
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Philippe Thomassin, devout servant of Your Holiness, humbly requests 
that, after Aliprando Capriolo,*° with his own study, labors, and expense, 
and of his own exertion, engraved many sacred images, and a book en- 
titled Centum Armorum Duces Illustres,** and such that his efforts might 
not be usurped by others, may Your Holiness grant a Privilegio protecting 
his inventions for ten years from being printed by anyone else.?? 


Tellingly, among Thomassin's first engravings, issued in partnership with 
Frenchman Jean Turpin in 1588 and bearing the privilegio, was a scene of the 
conversion of St. Paul after a design by Antwerp native and possible fellow 
refugee, Sebastian Vrancx.^? Furthermore, when Thomassin and Greuter's 
professional oeuvres in Rome intersected, it was in their 1596 collaboration to 
produce a print memorializing the recently-deceased and recently-converted 
sovereign, Henry Iv of France. 

The potential success of septentrional artist-engravers like Greuter and 
Thomassin as living embodiments of conversion in the papal city was tied 
to perceptions, perpetuated on both sides of the Alps, that northern-trained 
artists were intrinsically more accurate veristic figurers of the visible world 
and more spiritually affective illustrators of invisible phenomena. Remarks 
famously ascribed to Michelangelo and directed at Flemish painting in par- 
ticular (and inferred to northern art in general), described it as emotionally 
moving and pleasing to the devout, and precise to the point of slavishness, to 
such an extent that the artist's faculty of inventive genius went unexercised.^? 
Pointing to the ubiquity of these perceptions is Louise Rice's finding that 
about 8096 of Rome-based engravers involved in the production of so-called 
Conclusions broadsheets (or thesis prints) engraved for the Roman Jesuit 





45 Ibid., 187—190. 

46 Aliprando Caprioli, Ritratti di cento capitani illustri con li lor fatti in guerra breuemente 
scritti intagliati da Aliprando Capriolo, et dati in luce da Filippo Thomassino, e Giouan 
Turpino ... (Rome: per Domenico Gigliotti, 1596). 

47 ASV, Sec. Brevi Reg. 290, fols. 269r-272v. See also Witcombe, Copyright in the Renaissance, 
200-6. 

48  Bruwaert, La vie et les oeuvres, no. 107: “Chemin de Damas, 510 X зто, d'aprés Ant. Tempesta, 
Phil. Thomassinus fe 1588, chez Stace, qui le dédie au marquis Pisani, ambassadeur d’Henri 
III à Rome. B. V" On Turpin, see Witcombe, Copyright in the Renaissance, 200-2, 204— 
6. On Vrancx, see Kristin Lohse Belkin, “Vrancx, Sebastian,” in The Oxford Companion 
to Western Art (Oxford UP, 2001) <http://www.oxfordreference.com/view/10.1093/ 
acref/9780198662037.001.0001/acref-9780198662037-e-2729>, accessed 1 October 2016. 

49 In Robert Klein and Henri Zerner, eds., Italian Art 1500—1600: Sources and Documents (New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1966), 34. 
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market were northerners.?? Made to commemorate the festive occasions of 
students' theses defenses at Roman Jesuit Colleges, thesis prints equally in- 
flected pious Catholicism and philosophical-scientific virtuosity. In the case 
of Greuter, Giovanni Baglione recorded that he acquired particular renown in 
Rome for making "small [images] of saints, and devotional images," and sub- 
jects from “diverse sciences, particularly Mathematics.””! These remarks, em- 
phasizing diminutive scale and both sacred and scientific subjects, reflect the 
binary view of northern-trained artists, making them sought-after engravers 
of images both in the service of reformative Catholic meditative devotion and 
emergent epistemic imaging practices in nascent scientific fields. In 1612-13, 
Galileo Galilei's collaborators selected Greuter to execute printed illustrations 
after telescopic observations for Galilei's 1613 astronomical publication on sun- 
spots. In 1625, the same patrons sought him out once again to produce the 
first engravings after images obtained through microscopical studies, and 1630, 
Christoph Scheiner retained him to issue an unprecedented number of prints 
after the Jesuit's own telescopic image-making investigations. In each case, 
Greuter capitalized on (and was apparently expressly chosen for) his self-pro- 
claimed “ultrafine” manner of engraving “unknown in this city [Rome].”? He 
adapted his exceptionally subtle incised linear technique from transalpine de- 
votional prints, innovatively evolving it to picture previously unseen (indeed 
unseeable) natural phenomena. Greuter's signature ultrafine style as imprint 
inflected both contemporary Counter-Reformation mechanics and metaphors 
of vision, and perceptions regarding northern lines as inherently devout and 
accurate. It also brought together science, spirituality, and philosophy, evincing 
the unique capacity of early modern epistemic imprints to convey arguments 
too controversial to enunciate in written text, and to do so in visual terms that 
appealed to Catholic constituencies.°? 

The northern engraved line, doubly inflecting the "turn of the soul" associat- 
ed with conversion, acquired new symbolic meanings in the context of artistic- 
spiritual transmutation, exile, and peregrination.** Following in the footsteps 





50 Rice, "Matthaeus Greuter and the Conclusion Industry” 223. 

51 Baglione, Le vite, 398-99. On Baglione's northern Lives, see Peter Jonathan Bell, "Baglione's 
‘Forestieri: Northern Printmakers in Roman Biography” in Ein privilegiertes Medium, 
315-323. 

52 See note 43. 

53 Ruth S. Noyes, "Mattheus Greuter's Sunspot Etchings for Galileo Galileis Macchie Solari 
(1613),” AB 98, no. 4 (2016): 466-87. 

54 Walter S. Melion, “Meditative Exegesis and the Trope of Conversion in Dirk Vellert's 
Calling of Peter and Andrew of 1523,” in Imago Exegetica: Visual Images as Exegetical 
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FIGURE 4.1 Philippe Thomassin, Madonna Immaculata, 1591. Engraving (later state). Biblioteca 
Casanatense (BC), Rome, Italy. 
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Philippe Thomassin, detail of Madonna Immaculata, 1591. Engraving (later state). вс. 





of earlier transalpine engravers such as Netherlandish-born Cornelis Cort (c. 
1533-1578), who spent the final years of his career in Italy, Thomassin developed 
an engraved linear register consisting of networks of concentric arcs articu- 
lating tonalities, as exemplified in his engraving of the Madonna Immaculata 
after the Italian painter Federico Barocci's version (Figs. 4.1 and 4.2).°° To echo 
Walter Melion's eloquent ekphrasis of northern handling, Thomassin's orbital 
manipulation of his working surface and its constituent lines transmuted into 





Instruments, 1400-1700, ed. Walter S. Melion, J. Clifton, and M. Weemans (Leiden: Brill, 
2014), 211-264. 

55 Оп Cort, see J. C. J. Bierens De Haan, Loeuvre gravé de Cornelis Cort, graveur hollanda- 
is, 1533-1578 (The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1948); Manfred Sellink and Huigen Leeflang, eds., 
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Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, 2000). On Barocci, see Peter Gillgren, Siting Federico Barocci 
and the Renaissance Aesthetic (Burlington: Ashgate, 2011); Ian Verstegen, Federico Barocci 
and the Oratorians: Corporate Patronage and Style in the Counter-Reformation (Kirksville: 
Truman State UP, 2015). 
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correlatives for the Virgin's elegant bodily torsion.°® Her gracefully twisting 
torso and limbs, exceeding their ipseity as an index of the ambidextrous mo- 
tion of the copperplate and burin in the engraver's hands, metamorphosed 
into not only the reification of the artist's internal spiritual turn away from her- 
esy, but also the portent of mystical conversion promised to pious beholders 
who engaged in meditative devotion with the printed icon. This mystical rela- 
tionship between viewers and subject, enabled by Thomassin's artisanship and 
rendered tangible by his handling, was instantiated in the engraved strokes of 
the burin that both modeled and shaded the Virgin's abdomen, and charted 
the dual rotation of her gaze and right arm down to the right, and her left arm 
down and out towards the left (Fig. 4.2). 

Thomassin's Immaculata seems to descend slightly forward, while glancing 
down and opening her arms in a gesture of protective Misericordia directed 
outwards at beholders. The engraver's intersecting webs of serial arcs joined 
in ogives delineated the symbolic linkage between the sacred figure of the 
Madonna and viewers, externalizing mutual absorption by diagramming at 
once the course of their respective gazes — the Virgin downwards, the votary 
upwards — and the promise of redemptive grace commuted via the virginal 
corpus. Her figura serpentinata spiraled around an implied intrinsic axis that 
could nonetheless be imaginatively traced through her swelling abdomen, 
marked by Thomassin's swirling interlocked, spoke-like incisions, their ful- 
crum point seemingly the umbilicus of her miraculously gravid womb. This 
striking detail, adumbrating the action (if not use) of the compass, could only 
be obtained by engraving's graphic linear means, not Barocci's original mottled 
oils. Invoking the compass typologically reconciled the prelapsarian Deus arti- 
fex's (metal) instruments at Creation in Proverbs 8:27 (^when he prepared the 
heavens, I was there: when he set a compass upon the face of the depth"), and 
the metal artificers among Cain's postlapsarian offspring in Genesis 4:22 ("And 
Zillah [wife of descendant of Cain|, she also bare Tubalcain, an instructer of 
every artificer in brass and iron").?? Thomassin's embodied artisanal exegesis 
offered the means by which this reconciliation could be manifest, bodying 
forth the moment and mystery of the Incarnation. 





56 The remarks that follow are adapted from Walter S. Melion, “Hendrick Goltzius's Project 
of Reproductive Engraving,” Art History 13 (1990): 459-62. 

57 Anthony Blunt, “Blake's ‘Ancient of Days’: The Symbolism of the Compasses,” Journal of 
the Warburg Institute 2, no. 1 (1938): 53—63. 
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Martyrdom Discourse and Northern Artist-Engravers 


While the work of Thomassin and Greuter instantiated reconciliatory themes 
— negotiating in visual terms a resolution between heavenly and mundane 
artifice, innovative science and reformed spirituality — outside the world 
fashioned through their own artifice, in the broader European theater, the po- 
tential for cross-confessional reconciliation grew increasingly slim. Instead, 
turn-of-the-seventeenth-century proliferation of variations of Protestantism, 
and renewed missionary efforts by the Roman Church, heralded the vigor- 
ously renewed possibility of Catholic bloody martyrdom.”? In England, by 
the time the Tridentine Council was underway, a number of Catholics had 
been executed; in the Netherlands, Protestant forces slew over one hundred 
Catholic priests in the period between 1567 and 1591.°9 In Rome, exultation 
of bloody martyrs past and present had reached its apogee by 1600. Would-be 
modern saints based in the capital of Catholicism who did not endure brutal 
physical persecution, such as Jesuit founder Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556) and 
Oratorian founder Filippo Neri (1515—95), nonetheless expressed a deep de- 
sire to do so.9? Following a millennium-long hiatus, the resurgence of violent 
Catholic suffering and sacrifice brought a renaissance of historiography, hagi- 
ography, and imagery, evinced by a largely Roman bibliography of martyrologi- 
cal publications printed ante circa 1600.9! The papal city, among other Catholic 
centers, hosted a flourishing printing industry that simultaneously gave vis- 
ible forms to sacrificial suffering and disseminated these forms, perpetuating a 
self-authenticating martyrial visual culture both violent and non-violent. The 
Roman printing industry made itself into a martyr machine, such that the ve- 
racity of Counter-Reformation martyrdom could be the reason for (precondi- 
tion) and also popularized by (product of) printed media.® 
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British Museum, 2001), 121-135; Witcombe, Copyright in the Renaissance; Witcombe, 
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Counter-Reformation Rome witnessed an efflorescence of martyrological 
historiography, hagiography, and imagery.9? Paeans composed in words and 
pictures glorified the sufferings of venerable and contemporary martyrs slain 
in an ever-expanding international theater5* Martyrological publications, 
some enjoying multiple editions in Latin and vernacular languages during 
the 1580s and 905, circulated in the urbe and beyond and were often furnished 
with gruesomely detailed printed illustrations which boldly expounded writ- 
ten polemics. Pictures staged a hermeneutical elision of violence wrought 
against human bodies with that against the bodies of the saints, the Virgin and 
Christ (as re-instantiated in cult images), sacred art objects, and the conse- 
crated Eucharist (or the body and blood of Christ) beheld during the Mass. We 
can witness this formal syntax in plate 45 of Richard Verstegen's Théátre des 
cruautez des héréticques de nostre temps (Theater of the cruelties of present- 
day heretics).9? The engraving constructs a Catholic cultic space violated by 
Huguenot cruelty. Within this space the illustration aligns (right to left) an 
icon-altarpiece, Eucharist, crucifix, and cult statue. These targets, ranged along 
a single compositional axis, equate the heretical destruction inflicted upon 
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FIGURE 4.3 Richard Verstegen, Plate No. 45, in Théátre des cruautez 
des héréticques de nostre temps, 1588. Engraving. 
Bibliotheque Nationale de France (BNF), Paris, France. 





sacred, corporeal, and manufactured matter (Fig. 4.3). Such images impli- 
cated beholders' ocular communion in the theater of early modern martyr- 
dom. They simultaneously bear witness and create new witnesses to purported 
atrocities against valiant Catholic believers past and present, transmutating 
beholders into co-victims.*” 

By the end of the first decade of the seventeenth century, the popularity of such 
literary and visual imagery was such that Greuter produced with French-born 
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wood engraver and publisher Paul Maupin a massive portrait series of Jesuit 
martyrs.9? These pages show incremental registers of largely undifferentiated 
saints set within rectilinear frames organized on a single sheet (Figs. 4.4—4.6), 
with more saints framing narrative scenes of martyrdom. Veristic visual de- 
tails, like weapons and wounds, help to communicate the Jesuits' martyrial 
suffering. Inscriptions in each portrait frame identified the victim, his date of 
death, the means by which the martyrdom occurred, and the place of martyr- 
dom. These martyrs met their sacrificial fates in places ranging from Mexico, 
Florida, and Brazil to India and Japan, and to France and the British Isles.9? The 
innumerable crucified, decapitated, drowned, dismembered, beaten, buried, 
impaled, incinerated, crushed, consumed, smothered, and otherwise tortured 
and executed champions of the Catholic faith constituted a virtual chronology 
and topography of suffering. 

At the same time, this global martyrologium collectively transcended scat- 
tered earthly geography and its attendant human temporality to morph into 
the synchronic building blocks of a homogeneous heavenly Jerusalem. The 
largely undifferentiated likenesses of the saints adumbrated the apostle Paul's 
precious "living stones" (1 Peter 2:4-8) that were the interchangeable bod- 
ies of the saints."" Greuter's numinous, placeless other-time — populated 
by transposable past, present, and foreshadowed-future saintly personae — 
exceeded mortal chronotopology, or the study of the structure of time, and 
the Counter-Reformation present, to forge an unbroken chain of righteous vic- 
tims.” A primary function of saints and their images was to disrupt the vector 
of chronological time, at once telescoping and collapsing temporal distance.” 
The hagiographic chain model enunciated in these prints, forged link-by-link 
through counterfeiting processes of copying and reproduction, represented “a 
kind of magic, in that one object [the saint] takes the place of another and de- 
nies difference, creating an effective identity"? This chain could be accelerat- 
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FIGURE 4.4 Mattheus Greuter and Paul Maupin, Portraits and Names of Those 
of the Society of Jesus Killed for Their Faith and Piety, 1549-1607 
(Top), 1608. Engraving. BNF 


ed, intensified, and amplified by replication technologies, such as the printing 
process, whereby a true and accurate facsimile of a supposed original trans- 
ferred mechanically by means of imprinting to receptive material.”* Thus, the 
potential for images to be more rapidly and profusely manufactured through 
prints proliferated exponentially the reproduction of repetitive and timeless 
martyrological imagery, and its attendant collapsing and telescoping of linear 
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FIGURE 4.5 Mattheus Greuter and Paul Maupin, Portraits and Names of Those 
of the Society of Jesus Killed for Their Faith and Piety, 1549-1607 
(Left), 1608. Engraving. Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, Cabinet des 
Estampes (BRBCE), Brussels, Belgium. 


time. Thence emerges the nascent hermeneutical elision of holy martyr 
and imprint. 

As "living stones," martyrial imprints rhizomatically unfolded, compounded, 
and intensified by means of man-made things. Yet they ultimately exceeded 
and eluded material, spatial, and temporal specificity altogether, engender- 
ing a sort of material historiography that imbricated contemporary material 
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FIGURE 4.6 Mattheus Greuter and Paul Maupin, Portraits and Names of Those of 
the Society of Jesus Killed for Their Faith and Piety, 1549-1607 (Right), 
1608, Engraving. BRBCE. 


and corporeal models of the concept of Truth in history, posited respectively 
by Cardinals Cesare Baronio and Roberto Bellarmino.” Baronio surely had 
in mind the Pauline metaphor conflating precious stones and saintly bodies, 
when, writing in the mid-1580s, he invoked the precious materiality of intarsia 
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stonework in the newly decorated Cappella Gregoriana in St. Peter's Basilica.”? 
The Cardinal's mosaic metaphor illustrated not only his historiographical 
methodology, but also his particular view of sacred history's very somatic hap- 
ticity. Baronio's concern with what constituted "pieces of truths" bespeaks a 
broader post-Tridentine crisis of representation with regard to what types of 
evidence — textual, material, and visual — were more or less reliable wit- 
nesses to the past.’® Baronio's and Bellarmino's historiography — one which 
endured through the settecento — functioned according to the supposition 
that a historical account's authentic veracity derives from eyewitness testimo- 
nies, such that a historical report is sustained by the immediate presence of 
the witness, whom the historian interrogates while striving for neutral impar- 
tiality. This paradigm of Truth in history semantically equivocated memory — 
conceptually coextensive with history — and martyr — etymologically 
coterminous with witness. Premodern history, metaphorized and materialized 
by the martyrial imprint, effects an epistemological stance Reinhart Koselleck 
terms naive realism, which engendered the perception of historiographers as 
reliable recorders capable of accurately rendering historical truth by virtue of 
careful examination of legitimate eyewitness testimonies.” In other words, 
the measure of facticity and faithfulness inheres in the immediate perception 
of unfolding events.8° Martyrial imprints were thereby incorporated into a 
self-authenticating historiographical episteme. They were legitimized and im- 
bued with the semantic potential to function as witnesses and to transfigure 
beholders into surrogate witnesses. In the example of Greuter and Maupin’s 
martyrological atlas, the historical authenticity of the Jesuits’ heroic suffering 
inhered in engraved specifics (such as inscribed name, place, visual details, 
and so forth) that implied the presence of an eyewitness. These specifics, and 
the veracity they conveyed, amplified, and multiplied, in turn transmitted to 
beholders and transformed them into virtual co-witnesses. 
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FIGURE 4.7 Mattheus Greuter and Paul Maupin, detail of Portraits and Names of Those of the 
Society of Jesus Killed for Their Faith and Piety, 1549-1607 (Right), 1608. Engraving. 
BRBCE. 
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Imprinting and Violence 


Besides transforming beholders into witnesses of Jesuits martyrdoms, Greuter's 
martyrologium rendered explicit the latent violence intrinsic to his medium. 
His constituent materials and methods of copperplate engraving achieved an 
ontological eclipse with the subject represented. As if manipulating the mar- 
tyrs' soft flesh, he captured, preserved, and transferred the burin's movements 
as it pierced the surface of the original copper matrix (Fig. 4.7).8! The inherent 
ferocity of the engraver's art warrants some consideration here. As an intaglio 
(Italian tagliare, to cut) printing method, engraving entailed carving a series 
of V-shaped trenches into a metal plate, usually copper, with the sharp chisel- 
like burin.8? Once the engraver incised his design into the plate, it was heated 
over searing coals, and a thick, unctuous ink redolent of coagulated blood was 
spread over the cut plate's surface and forced down into the incised lines. This 
ink was itself the artefaction of hery immolation, prepared from fine soot, var- 
nish, and oil, the mixture often clarified by ignition.9? Fine cloth and then bare 
palm simultaneously wiped excess ink from the uncut surface areas and forced 
it into the cut capillaries, possibly resulting in burning the hand's soft flesh on 
hot metal; then the copper was placed face-up on a roller press covered with 
a sheet of dampened paper, in turn covered with layers of felt cloth.5^ Finally, 
the press was turned, forcing cloth, paper, and inked plate between heavy roll- 
ers whose pressure crushed the softened paper into the plate's lines to soak up 
the ink trapped inside. The resultant printed image was the inverse of the de- 
sign incised into the plate itself, the burin's incisions often registering as faintly 
raised veins in inky relief. 

Early modern engravers' ink was a substance both symbolically and literally 
humoral, so that the ink ultimately transferred to the paper sheet in the form 
of an image "represented the passions of one person potentially invading the 
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body of another.”9 According to inherited Aristotelian precepts, the processes 
in perceiving and remembering stamped a sort of impression of the percept 
on a substance called spiritus or pneuma, a vapor thought to be distilled from 
blood and contained in the arteries, veins, nerves, and the cerebral ventricles.96 
The artist-engraver’s resultant images and objects could, in turn, absorb some 
of the same pneuma, and via the beholder’s imagination and blood, reprint it 
into their own intrinsic spirit. Greuter’s martyrological imprints assumed the 
status of a kind of self-perpetuating organism, their autotelic facture triggering 
a series of impressions — on matrix, paper, sight, blood, and memory — and 
forming an autoreferential, autogenetic system of making, seeing, sensing, and 
suffering.9” 

Owing to inherited precepts and practices transmitted and transformed 
through the Middle Ages, the early modern age understood complex and dis- 
parate phenomena ranging from optical perception and memory formation to 
sexual procreation and natural generation, as well as sacred suffering and spiri- 
tual conversion, in terms of incising, imprinting, and ітргеѕѕіпо.88 According 
to Plato and Aristotle, sense impressions imprinted memories.*? To illustrate 
the soul’s re-formation, Hugh of St. Victor (c. 1096-1141) invoked the impress- 
ing of form on soft metal, and encouraged the faithful to imitate virtuous 
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individuals so that their souls might be stamped with such exemplary forms.9° 
Christ's incarnation was described as process and product of divine imprint- 
ing. Catherine of Siena (1347-1380) wrote, “[Christ] had the form of flesh, and 
[Mary], like warm wax, received the imprint of the desire and love of our salva- 
tion by the seal and of the seal of the Holy Spirit, by the means of which seal 
the eternal and divine Word was incarnate."?! The Holy Spirit likewise worked 
in the sacrament of baptism to imprint believers in the image and under the 
divine ownership of Christ.?? Early modern (im)prints inflected their own in- 
carnational and sacramental potential.? Michael Gaudio has made a case for 
the intensification of print's “mythicization” after the Reformation.9* With the 
advent of printing technology, the imprint's wide-ranging hermeneutics, in- 
herited from the Middle Ages, were transferred by early moderns to the phe- 
nomenon of intaglio printed images, like Greuter's Jesuit martyrologium.?5 
Imprints, ranging from relics, deathmasks, and ex-votos to broadsheets 
and book illustrations, held a peculiar efficacy for Catholic beholders, while 
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the very notion of imprinting carried potent metaphoric value. The Counter 
Reformation transmuted and ascribed a renewed urgency, agency, and sacral- 
ity to the imprint: the Council of Trent's 1547 decree addressing various sacra- 
ments claimed they "imprint ... a character, namely a spiritual and indelible 
mark ... on the soul.”% Bishop Francois de Sales (1567-1622) compared the 
divine Creator to an engraver and printer of images.?" Catholics circa 1600 
understood Christological and martyrological suffering and sacrifice as par- 
taking in economies of imprinting: metaphorical, mechanical, and material.?5 
After Trent, the Roman Church, pursuing justification for man-made sacred 
images, celebrated contact relics, such as the Turin Shroud and the Veil of 
Veronica, which were “manufactured” when Christ's wounded body impressed 
and transferred its image and aura onto a material support.?? Holy persons 
venerable and modern received miraculous stigmata on exterior and interior 
body parts by means of divine imprinting.!?? Jesuits characterized the super- 
natural bodies of their saintly martyrs as highly precious images impressed 
by suffering wrought by God, the divine image-maker and master printer, and 
imprinted in a press; in turn the martyrs' inspirational power was transmitted 
via printed media like Greuter's example above.!?! All these objects subsumed 
an especially potent, indirect, and seductive way of insinuating meaning into 
the beholder by means of sensorial consumption made physically manifest. 
Mechanisms and metaphors of imprinting and engraving also pervaded 
discourse on spiritual and bodily conversion.*% The imprint subsumed the 
ontology of religious conversion, whereby Christ's true (Catholic) image was 
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impressed onto the heretic's heart. Guided largely by meditative engagement 
with sacred images, Catholics believed that they could participate in a lifelong 
process of conversion, whereby their orthodox devotion might incrementally 
re-approximate their imprint itself with God. Such a process, and the belief in 
it, had come under increasing fire from Protestants by 1600. Devotional images 
produced by convert printmakers emerged as especially charged instruments 
in these polemics. Counter-Reformation imprints' multifarious-accrued poten- 
cies attributed a special significance to the arbitrating-imprinted form of the 
artist-engraver's soul, which may in turn have been subject to special scrutiny. 


Sublimated Somatic Suffering 


Greuter and Thomassin may have perpetuated as much as appealed to views 
regarding their aesthetic-spiritual status as exceptional figurers of reforma- 
tive mystical discernment and sublime somatic suffering. I emphasize the 
particular Catholic Counter-Reformation significance of sublimated rather 
than actual suffering because of a largely unacknowledged paradox of early 
modern martyrdom. Notwithstanding the endemic martyrological culture in 
the papal city by 1600, the Roman Church’s official and legal standards of vio- 
lent red martyrdom were sublimated and subsumed into non-violent white 
martyrdom, which by contrast involved self-induced sensorial and spiritual 
suffering. Despite Emile Male’s affirmation that Counter-Reformation art “un- 
ceasingly placed martyrdom before the eyes of the faithful and recalled, in this 
age of fire and blood, the virtue of sacrifice," for well over a century, only mod- 
ern self-made victims of martyrdom by desire were officially canonized — a 
universal glory few (if any) contemporaries martyred unto blood would ever 
enjoy.!% Indeed, the Curia would not officially canonize a single contemporary 
violent martyr for the entire seventeenth century and well into the next. It was 
only in 1746 that Fidelis of Sigmaringen, a Capuchin missionary killed by Swiss 
Protestants in 1622, was at last legally promoted to sainthood.!?^ Thirty years 
after their death by crucifixion, the twenty-six Nagasaki missionaries martyred 
in Japan were beatified in 1597, but they were not canonized until 1862; the 
so-called Gorkum martyrs, nineteen priests hanged by Protestant forces in the 
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Netherlands in 1572, were beatified over a century after their deaths in 1675 but 
canonized only in 1865.105 

Paradoxically, the same years witnessed increasingly frequent canoniza- 
tions of holy persons celebrated for suffering non-violent spiritual martyrdom: 
between 1600 and 1670 alone the Roman Curia raised a dozen to the honor 
of the altar.!°° In Greuter and Maupin's 1608 martyrological atlas engraving, 
the four would-be saintly Jesuits, whose large-scale portraits culminated the 
monumental composition, were all white martyrs (Fig. 4.4). At the left, two 
founding fathers of the Society, Ignatius of Loyola and Francis Xavier (1506— 
52), were both beatified a year later and canonized in 1622.19? The right figured 
pious Jesuit novices — either Stanislaus Kostka (1550-68), already beatified 
as of 1605 and canonized in 1726, or Aloysius Gonzaga (1568-91), beatified in 
1621 and canonized in 1726, and Paschal Baylon (1540—92), beatified in 1618 and 
canonized in 1690.95 All of these martyrs-by-desire had died of natural causes, 
albeit hastened by extreme self-imposed asceticism. Thomassin’s output for 
his first four years in Rome may also reflect this martyrological paradox. With 
the exception of a Martyrdom of St. Stephen, his work in this period comprised 
prints portraying exclusively white martyrs, ranging from venerable saints 
Bernard, Benedict, and Catherine of Siena, to then modern-day Capuchin friar 
Felice da Cantalice, recently deceased in odore di santità (in odor of sanctity).!99 

As previously mentioned, nonviolent spiritual martyrdom was neither an 
early modern novelty, nor a Counter-Reformation exclusivity.!? Martyrdom 
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by desire, perpetuated in exegesis, art, and praxis, professed that to live as a 
faithful Christian, even in a time free from persecution, was to engage in daily 
struggle and spiritual warfare of the soul against temptation, triumphing in 
spiritual battle as described in Psalms (90:91) and Ephesians (6:118 ).!! Sacred 
images and objects, engaged in an orthodox manner, constituted a weapon 
in this battle.!^ Spiritual martyrdom's thriving medieval tradition entailed 
the cultural sublimation of violent physical martyrdom into “Christian self- 
renunciation, endurance of suffering, and ascetic practices,” which might 
nevertheless manifest physical signs." Francois de Sales urged readers of his 
1609 spiritual manual, Introduction a la vie dévote, to lead a life of white mar- 
tyrdom, transforming painful experience both physical and spiritual into the 
sweetest of virtues: “we can never perform acts of greater sweetness and pa- 
tience, nor compose honey of the most excellent virtues, than when we eat 
bitter herbs and live among sufferings."^ Maintaining that bloody martyrs 
constituted the paradigm for his contemporaries, Sales adduced the suffering 
Christ as the ür-exemplar for pious self-subjection and -sublimation, insisting 
that perpetually maintaining an image of Christ crucified in the mind's eye was 
essential to a lifetime of bloodless martyrdom.” After Trent, Catholic votaries 
were generally encouraged, through habitual meditative looking at sacred im- 
ages, to better prepare themselves to accept daily sufferings." This was the 
paradigm of suffering perhaps most accessible, and by official curial standards 
most endorsed, in Counter-Reformation Rome.!!” 

Ocular communion, such as that tendered by Greuter's Jesuit martyrolo- 
gium and Thomassin's Madonna Immaculata, adduced the potential for all 
beholders to participate, in some small way, in martyrial self-immolation. 
Medieval principles modeling sense perception, and how the eye's interior 
liquescent substance took on qualities of the target perceived, amalgamated 
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FIGURE 4.8 Mattheus Greuter, detail of title page for Louis Richeóme, La peinture spirituelle, 
ou, l'art d'admirer, aimer et louer Dieu en toutes ses oeuvres, et tirer de toutes 
profit saluterre, 7677. Engraving. Biblioteca Angelica (BA), Rome, Italy. 


impressing, wounding, and physical assimilation. Baconian precepts, as dis- 
cussed above, described that the eye internally experienced “a feeling from 
the impressions [of species] that is a kind of pain. For we observe that strong 
lights and color narrow vision and injure it, and inflict pain.... Therefore vision 
always experiences a feeling that is a kind of pain."!5 Richeóme and Scheiner, 
the Catholic Counter-Reformation theorizers of ocular perception who both 
linked the science of human vision to the mystery of eucharistic transubstan- 
tiation, also both engaged Greuter to lend material, linear form, and thereby 
authenticity, to the mutually reinforcing legitimacy of eucharistic species and 
optical species. In Richeóme's text, Greuter's engraved sequential illustrations 
aligned the ocular consumption of the sacrificial Sacrament (in other words, 
the active beholding of the Eucharist), the representation of acts of violent 
martyrdom, the devotional viewing of images of the same martyrial acts, and 
the subsequent internalization of all of these visual targets by re-imagining 
them in the mind's eye (Figs. 4.8 and 4.9). 





118 Roger Bacon, The Opus Majus Of Roger Bacon, trans. Robert B. Burke, 2 vols. (New York: 
Russell & Russell, 1962), 2:445-446. 
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FIGURE 4.9 Mattheus Greuter, Martyrdom of St. Andrew, in Louis 
Richeóme, La peinture spirituelle, 161. Engraving. BA. 


In Scheiner, Greuter composed a single frontispiece that aligned visual 
engagement with sculpted martyrial relic containers, the Veronica Veil 
relic, and the bodily re-production and pious re-ingestion of their images 
(Figs. 4.10—4.12).!? Christ's wounded sacrificial body, made ritually present in 
the Eucharist — itself a manufactured imprint — emerged as the Counter- 
Reformation analogue to retinal sense impressions. This incipient concept 





119 Scheiner, Pantographice, seu ars delineandi ... (Rome: Lodovico Grignani, 1631). 
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FIGURE 4.10 Mattheus Greuter, frontispiece for Christoph Scheiner, 
Pantographice, seu ars delineandi. . ., 1631. Engraving. BA. 


in turn tendered to all Catholic viewers a reformed, reaffirmed paradigm of 
white martyrdom by means of somatic suffering via ocular imprint, besides 
traditional corporal praxes of self-imposed aestheticism and self-inflicted 
mortification.l^0 
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FIGURE 4.11 Mattheus Greuter, detail of frontispiece for Christoph Scheiner, Pantographice, 
1631. Reproductive drawing of reliquary bust. Engraving. Rome, BA. 


Conclusion 


The fraught confessional history of ultramontani diaspora artists in Rome 
could potentially have serious repercussions throughout their lives.!2! In 
Thomassin’s case, his convert status is signaled only by accusations of his 
purported subsequent reversion to heresy. In 1590, during the pontificate of 
Sixtus v, he faced the Roman Inquisition for having engraved a portrait (now 
lost) of then-heretical Protestant King Henry ту of France.*?? Thomassin's print 
circulated in the papal city, the royal likeness accompanied by a Latin inscrip- 
tion declaring the monarch to be the personification, “body and soul, of piety, 





121 F.W. H. Hollstein, Hollsteins German Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts, ed. Tilman Falk 
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122 Bruwaert, La vie et les oeuvres, no. 115: "Henri Iv, 280 X igo, d'aprés Franc. Bunel, saisi et 
détruit par l'Inquisition, en mai 1590. B.N” See also Bruwaert, Philippe Thomassin devant 
la Tribunal de l'Inquisition (Troyes: P. Nouel & J. L. Paton, 1896). 
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FIGURE 4.12 Mattheus Greuter, detail of frontispiece for Christoph Scheiner, Pantographice, 
1631. Reproductive drawing of Veronica veil relic. Engraving. Rome, BA. 


valor, and faith."?5 A letter from the new French ambassador was necessary 
to bring about the engraver's release from imprisonment.'^^ Even then his cir- 
cumstances must have seemed imperiled, as in 1593 he reappeared in apparent 
exile in Naples.» There he was reached by Cardinal Baronio, one of the lead- 
ing members of the new reform-minded Oratorian order founded by white 
martyr Filippo Neri (canonized in 1622).76 Writing from Rome, Baronio osten- 
sibly sought out the ultramontano engraver to execute a new illustration for 





123 “Pinge pietatem, belli fulmenque fidemque, / Henrici vultum ріхегіѕ et animum." 
Bruwaert, “Philippe Thomassin devant la Tribunal de l'Inquisition,' Mémoires de la Société 
académique d'agriculture, des sciences, arts et belles-lettres du département de lAube, 59 
(1895): 146. 

124 Bruwaert, Philippe Thomassin devant la Tribunal de l'Inquisition, 15. 

125 Giuseppe Finocchiaro, Cesare Baronio e la tipografia dell'Oratorio: impresa e ideologia 
(Florence: L. S. Olschki, 2005), 43-47 and 123. 


126 Hubert Jedin, Il Cardinale Cesare Baronio (Brescia: Morcelliana, 1982). 
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FIGURE 4.13 
Philippe Thomassin, frontispiece for Cesare Baronio, Annales 
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the title page of his Annales Ecclesiastici, a monument of Counter-Reformation 
erudition in twelve volumes that traced the Church's history from Christ's birth 
through 1198 (Fig. 4.13).!27 

Thomassin returned to Rome after completing the engraving, a rendering 
of the Oratorian Congregation's beloved Marian icon, the so-called Madonna 
della Vallicella, its cult championed by Neri and the source (indirect, at least) of 
his spiritual suffering.'^? Bound up with Baronio's strategic patronage were the 
confessional ramifications of the engraver, punished for one heretical image, 
then producing an orthodox Catholic опе.!29 1593 was also the year the French 
sovereign finally re-embraced the Catholic faith. Thomassin's engraving af- 
hrmed sacred Catholic institutions and simultaneously sublimated the threat 
of heresy, latent in these artists' homelands and biographies, and figured the 
invisible interior act of the would-be heretic's recant, constituting a sign of an 
inward act of faith and obedience to the Roman Church. 

A document in Rome's Archivio di Stato attests to a legal dispute involving 
Greuter, Maupin, and a native-born Italian, recording that the Italian slan- 





127 Cesare Baronio, Annales ecclesiastici, auctore Cesare Baronio Sorano Ex congregatione 
Oratorii (Rome: Ex Typographia Congreg. Oratorij Apud S. Maria in Vallicella, 1588-1607). 

128 Laura MacCaskey, "Tainted Image/Sacred Image: The Wondering Madonna of S. Maria 
in Vallicella,” in Contextualizing the Renaissance: Returns to History: Selected Proceedings 
from the 28th Annual CEMERS Conference, ed. Albert Tricomi (Turnhout: Brepols, 1998), 
141—156. 

129 Оп Baronio's attutide towards conversion, see Peter Mazur, “Searcher of Hearts: Cesare 
Baronio's History of Conversion,’ Journal of the History of Ideas 75, no. 2 (2014): 213-235. 
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dered the German engraver, calling him "one of those Lutherans we used to 
burn in Campo de’ Fiori."*? This remark shows how inter-confessional conver- 
sion's authenticity and permanency could be called into question, the refugee's 
spiritual fixity or lack thereof representing an epistemological terra incognita 
potentially terrifying and destabilizing to European culture.?! Following the 
refinement of the convert’s vital liquid — their blood, their pneuma — by 
Christ's refining fire, did they risk returning to their previous state of self-identity, 
that of heretic? 

Present-day scholars must confront the fact that the surviving historical re- 
cord offers no apparent objective evidence that points one way or another to 
the specific respective religious backgrounds of either Greuter or Thomassin. 
Similar circumstances are present for other transalpine refugees like them 
in Rome at the turn of the seventeenth century. For both of the artists at the 
heart of this essay, their exact origins confessionally (whether they were lapsed 
Catholics or Protestants) and denominationally (the specific variant of re- 
formed Protestantism they were born into) remain obscure, as far as the extant 
evidence demonstrates. Instead, textual sources written both by the northern- 
ers and by Vatican officials offer largely vague categorical allusions, such as 
“Lutheran” (in fact a very general invective typically used by Catholics in this 
period, referring to all Protestantisms and reformed confessions) and “heresy,” 
used in Greuter’s copyright application documents and Thomassin’s inquisi- 
tion proceedings respectively. 

These ostensible vagaries of selfhood, and the lack of precise confessional- 
denominational distinctions — evinced by the artists and their Roman 
Catholic contemporaries and patrons alike — prove initially challenging to 
current methodological sensibilities regarding factual certainty in historical 
research. However, such obfuscation may also suggest insights into the po- 
tential labile flexibility (deliberate or otherwise) of the (un)orthodox self that 
one chose to present and to perceive in these decades in Rome, particularly 
as a transalpine refugee. Our inability today to “fix” Greuter and Thomassin’s 
religious ipseity may indicate the importance and fluidity of (self)representa- 
tion and perception, both of which were perpetually in flux. We may consider, 
in turn, how this state of flux could have served the political, economic, and 
spiritual ends of not only the septentrional diaspora, but also their Counter- 
Reformation contemporaries (native Italian and otherwise) during a period of 





130 Bertolotti, Artisti francesi in Roma, 209; Bertolotti, Artisti bolognesi, 230. 
131 Michael Heyd, "Double Conversions' in the Early Modern Period: The Road to Religious 
Skepticism?,” in Religious Conversion: History, Experience and Meaning, ed. Miri Rubin and 
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intense upheaval and transformation within the papal city and beyond, and 
within Catholicism more broadly. 

In Thomassin's misfortunes, we may glimpse how occasionally circumstanc- 
es could coalesce to trigger a backlash effect against this sort of meta-con- 
fessional self-fashioning. These ultramontani could suddenly go from being 
pioneers of a liminal cultural and spiritual frontier that negotiated the new 
Catholic-Protestant divide, ontologically comparable to the marginal material 
state of the ink that was the lifeblood of their art, to virtual outsiders of a terri- 
tory that they had unwittingly helped circumscribe. They thereby ran the risk 
of possibly becoming victims of inter-confessional violence of the sort they 
ostensibly had fled. 
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PART 2 


Pain and Suffering in Franciscan Devotion 


CHAPTER 5 


Pain and Pathos: Franciscan Ideologies and 
Antonello da Messina's Images of Ecce Homo 


Peter Weller 


Six paintings of Ecce Homo executed in the 1470s by Antonello da Messina 
(Antonello di Giovanni d'Antonio, 1430-1479) demonstrate an inimitable skill 
in depicting the face of Christ in dramatized pain (Figs. 5.1—5.6).! Few Italian 
Renaissance works approach Antonello's vivacious realism in the somatic 
countenance of Jesus' post-torture misery. While no documents confirm pa- 
tronage of these paintings, six factors explored in this essay suggest Franciscan 
benefaction of these works. To begin with, the paintings' naturalism, as well as 
their small size, indicate their commission as private devotional images that 
could be easily moved about for the personal prayer or recitation central to 
Franciscan devotional practices.? Second, the pictures’ close dating, between 
circa 1470 and 1476, also suggest commission by patrons with closely aligned 
devotional interests. Third, the emotionally provocative treatment and peni- 
tential function of the iconography parallel a distinctly Franciscan devotional 
topos. Fourth, Antonello worked in Messina, Naples, and Venice, all of which 
were cities of foremost Franciscan incursion. Fifth, during Antonello’s tenure 
in Venice, the printing of Franciscan liturgical texts flourished, and many of 
these were intended for private contrition and used in conjunction with devo- 
tional images. Finally, according to the painter’s last will and testament dated 
14 February 1479, Antonello asked to be buried in the habit of the Third Order 
(secular) Observant Franciscans, suggesting his close affinity with, perhaps 





1 For surviving documents of these works and their location, see Stefano Bottari, Antonello da 
Messina (Milan-Messina: Guiseppe Principato, 1953). See also Gioacchino Barbera, Andrea 
Bayer, and Keith Christiansen, eds., Antonello da Messina: Sicily’s Renaissance Master, exh. 
cat. (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2006); Mauro Lucco, ed., Antonello da Messina: 
L'opera completa, exh. cat. (Milan: Silvana Editoriale, 2006). The private collection (Nv) dates 
the first painting considered here to c. 1460—65. However, I am arguing in this essay for a later 
date for this particular image; see Lucco, L’opera completa, 140 and my discussion below. 

2 Margaret A. Morse, "The Arts of Domestic Devotion in Renaissance Italy: The Case of Venice," 
(PhD diss., University of Maryland, 2006), 1-5. Morse's entire work deals with and describes 
the function, size, and purpose of domestic devotional images, particularly in Venice. 
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FIGURE 5.1 Antonello da Messina, Ecce Homo, c. 1460-65. Oil and tempera on wood. Private 


Collection, New York. 
COURTESY OF A ‘PRIVATE COLLECTION’; ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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FIGURE 5.2 Antonello da Messina, Ecce Homo, 1470. Oil on poplar. Galleria Nazionale di Palazzo 


Spinola, Genoa, Italy. 
SCALA/MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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even membership in, the order? In sum, I propose that this synthesis of cir- 
cumstances supports a Franciscan context for and patronage of Antonello's six 
undocumented paintings of Ecce Homo. 


Iconography and Representational Modes 


In John 19:5, Pilate, prior to presenting Christ to the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, 
delivers the solitary use in a canonical gospel of the specific words "Ecce Homo" 
or “Behold the Мап’ All four gospels are fairly terse about the mocking of 
Christ with reed, crown of thorns, and scarlet robe. The single reference in 
Matthew to flagellation is that Pilate "had scourged Him" (27:26). Mark delivers 
essentially the same scenario with Pilate having "delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged Him, to be crucified” (1515-20). Luke (22:63) describes Jesus beaten 
upon arrest and mocked before Herod, but no scourging.? 

Antonello appears to be the first Italian painter to attend so directly to 
this specific subject; there are no surviving precedents in this format. In all 
six works under consideration here, Antonello depicts Christ in half-bust be- 
hind a parapet, gazing directly at the viewer. All but one picture display his 
right shoulder twisting forward, ostensibly leaning toward the worshiper with 
whom, through grimace and piteous eyes, he seems to plea. All the paintings 
detail a crown of thorns, and four of the six present a rope around Christ’s neck 
with his shoulders shrouded in strands of long hair. Drops of blood are evident 
on cheek and chest in all six paintings. 





3 For the first surviving publication of this will, see Gaetano la Corte-Cailler, Antonello da 
Messina: studi e ricerche con documenti inediti (Messina: Tipi D'Amico 1903), 69—72. See 
also Gioacchino di Marzo, Di Antonello da Messina e dei suoi congiunti: studi e documenti 
(Palermo: Scuola Tipi, 1903), 74-75; Giuseppe Miligi, ed., Francescanesimo al femminile: 
Chiara d'Assisi ed Eustochia da Messina (Messina: EDAS, 1994), 59-114. The will was stated by 
Antonello to the notary Antonio Mangianti and is registered in the Archivio Provinciale di 
Stato of Messina as archive number 17130; "Ego, Magister Antonellus de Antonej pictor, licet 
infirmus jacens in lecto, sanus tamen Dey Graciam ... quod cadaver meum seppelliatur in 
conventus Sancte Marie de Jesu cum habitu dicti conventus" (I, Antonello, painter, am sick in 
bed ... wish for my body to be buried in the habit of the Friars Minor of the Observant Order 
at S. Maria of Jesus in Retreat). The cemetery disappeared in the flood of 1863. All translations 
are my own unless otherwise noted. 

4 “Pilate took Jesus and scourged Him ... then Jesus came out wearing the crowns of thorns and 
the purple robe and Pilate said, ‘Behold the Man.” All biblical citations throughout this essay 
are taken from the New King James Version. 

5 Cf Mark 23:11. 
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Although the dating of the works is close, the paintings reveal progressive 
developmental distinctions (for chronology and current locations of the works, 
see Table 5.1.). As Antonello's treatment of the theme evolved, the column, pres- 
ent in the final three paintings, became standard. The column embellishes the 
Passion drama by its added endowment of Christ having been tied to the post 
during the agony of flagellation that took place moments earlier. Furthermore, 
unlike the imploring face of the earliest composition, the later images suggest 
a piteous capitulation at the column.? Christ's downturned mouth and blank 
eyes demand an equitably potent pathos from the devotee, as if to condemn 
the viewing supplicant with a gaze, as Mauro Lucco asserts, that is both “shock- 
ing and intense." 

Antonello's emotional realism marks an innovation in Italian art. His ac- 
curacy in expression and detail derives from a precise synthesis of volume and 
depth exemplified by shadows of hair, articulated swollen eyes, beads of sweat, 
and blood. The contrasts of light and shade on skin are amplified by sharp 
gradations of tone that endow Christ's visage with pliancy and texture.® Of the 
six paintings, the Piacenza example is considered a milestone in the artist's 
maturation. It also showcases the artist's technique of oil glazing and brilliant 
foreshortening, also evident in the cartellino found on the earlier painting now 
in Genoa.? 

This formative mastery of realism in Antonello's Ecce Homo works was a 
product of his early training in his native Messina and later in Naples, where 
Flemish realism was de rigueur. There is no certainty that Antonello actually 
met any Flemish painters. However, a sojourn to Naples in the 1440s possibly 
also took him to Milan by the late 1450s; by then Flemish art had spread to both 





6 ICA, 2:74-76. 

Lucco, L’opera completa, 238—239. 

8 For the current dating and assumed provenance of all six works, see ibid., 138—141, 154—157, 
166-168, 208, and 238-240. 

9 Regarding the Piacenza work, see Davide Gasparotto, “Il Cristo alla colonna del Collegio 
Alberoni di Piacenza,' in Ecce Homo: Antonello da Messina. Genova e Piacenza: due versioni a 
confronto, ed. Faida Simonetti (Genoa: Galleria Nazionale di Palazzo Spinola, 2000), 40—52. 
The signature is present and recently the last digit has been determined to be a 5. Past resto- 
rations scratched the cartellino, and the date was believed to be 1473. Actually, the last digit 
appears as an upside down 6, with the loop of the 6 unclosed. Successive scientific examina- 
tions revealed that there is no damage or alteration on the number. According to Gasparotto, 
the date should be read 1475 or 1476, as number inversion was common practice in the 1400s, 
while Lucco states that 1475 should be the correct date. This places the work as the last of 
the series, inverting it with Ostrowski, and thus the dating order would be: private collection 
(NY), Metropolitan, Genoa, Ostrowski, then Piacenza. See Table 5.1. 
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FIGURE 5.3 Antonello da Messina, Ecce Homo, c. 1473. Oil and tempera on poplar. Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, New York. The Friedsam Collection, Bequest of Michael Friedsam, 
1931. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 5.4 Antonello da Messina, Ecce Homo (lost), 1474. Oil on wood. Ostrowski Collection, 


Vienna, Austria. KHM-Museumsverband. 
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FIGURE 5.5 Antonello da Messina, Ecce Homo, 1475. Oil on wood. Collegio Alberoni, Piacenza. 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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FIGURE 5.6 
Antonello da Messina, Ecce Homo 
(lost), 1470s. Oil on wood, Museo 





Civico, Novara, Italy. 


cities.!° As Keith Christiansen surmises, the Sicilian’s fastidious perspective 
and illumination is “inconceivable” without considering exposure to the ge- 
nius of early quattrocento Flemish painting." Antonello's effortless treatment 
of details and perspective evoke a poignant authenticity equal to his northern 
contemporaries, transporting to Italy the provocative force of Flemish verity. 
In particular, his depiction of skin texture and shadow recalls works by Jan 
van Eyck (1390—1441) and Petrus Christus (1410—1475). Indeed, the perspec- 
tive in the arched eyebrow of Antonello’s Portrait of a Man (or Portrait of an 
Unknown Sailor, 1470—72?, now in Cefalu) evinces an artistic precision not to 
be seen in Flemish realism (Fig. 5.7).? The painter's technical prowess in light, 





10 A Antonello may have encountered Christus or his work in Milan. See Martin Davies, 
“Netherlandish Primitives: Petrus Christus,’ The Burlington Magazine 70, no. 408 (1937): 
138-39, 143. See also Gioacchino Barbera, “The Life and Work of Antonello,” in Barbera, 
Bayer, and Christiansen, Antonello da Messina, 21-23. 

11 Christiansen, "The Exalted Art of Antonello da Messina, in Barbera, Bayer and 
Christiansen, Antonello da Messina, 13. 

12 Barbera Gioacchino, “Antonello da Messina: Portrait of a Man,” in Barbera, Bayer, and 
Christiansen, Antonello da Messina, 40, cat. no. 3. See also Roberto Longhi, “Frammento 
Siciliano,” Paragone 4, no. 47 (1953): 3-44. 
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perspective, and expression peaked in surviving works of the 1470s, the very 
decade of the Ecce Homo paintings. Christ is presented with vivid realism as 
a victim of distressing abuse to the viewer, a personal encounter intended to 
beset and disturb.? This precept of visual provocation developed in Italy as a 
distinctly Franciscan idiom, as I discuss further below. 

While Antonello may have received his inspiration for facial accuracy from 
northern artists, his six paintings present an iconographical genre divergent 
and distinct from that of the northern half-bust Man of Sorrows.'^ Both Erwin 
Panofsky and Sixten Ringbom argued that the Ecce Homo half-bust composi- 
tion and iconography were generally rare in the Italian art of the quattrocen- 
to yet prevalent in the following century. Ringbom insists that the northern 
Italian Ecce Homo iconography derived from the Flemish imaging of the Man 
of Sorrows, and was introduced to quattrocento Italy by Andrea Mantegna 


FIGURE 5.7 

Antonello da Messina, Portrait of a 
Man, 1469(?). Oil on wood. Museo della 
Fondazione Culturale Mandralisca, 
Cefalu, Sicily, Italy. 

ALFREDO DAGLI ORTI / ART 
RESOURCE, NY. 








13 Barbera, “The Life and Work of Antonello,” 22. This shift to realism is most evident in his 
portraits. 

14 Апасһеѓурса! example of the northern half-bust Man of Sorrows is Petrus Christus, Man 
of Sorrows, 1444—1446. Oil on wood. Birmingham Museums and Art Gallery, Birmingham, 
United Kingdom. For the image, see <http://www.bmagic.org.uk/objects/1935P306>. 
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(1431-1506) in his 1490 work now in Copenhagen.!” However, Antonello's six 
pictures predate any work by Mantegna, and thus may be the first of their 
genre in quattrocento Italy. 

Furthermore, it must be stressed that it is problematic to interchange the 
iconography of Ecce Homo — tied as it is to the narrative recorded in the 
Gospel of John — with the Man of Sorrows, a non-narrative devotional image 
developing in the thirteenth century.!? The critical point of discrepancy here is 
that whereas the Italian Man of Sorrows may portray Christ with his eyes open 
and corpse upright — in acknowledgment of the incipient life therein — the 
image largely infers a post-mortem subject. The Ecce Homo images, in con- 
trast, explicitly depict Christ as living and suffering, just as the biblical narra- 
tive asserts." There are no mortal wounds from Roman nails or the cut from 
Longinus's lance. Nor do these half-length pictures display entombment or 
deposition, or include the myriad other characters found in various biblical 
accounts. He is utterly alone in his pain and suffering. Flogged, mocked, de- 
meaned, and solitary, Christ lives. What is more, he is alive in this most dis- 
tressing scene of the Passion — the protracted moment after torment and 
degeneration shortly before his death. 

The dynamism in the corporeal drama of Antonello's earliest Ecce Homo 
painting, with tilting head, hunched shoulders, and pathetic face, betraying a 
swollen nose, puffy eyes, and cheeks exhibiting drops of blood, projects a vital- 
ity that eclipses that of most devotional works from Flanders and Burgundy 
(Fig. 5.1). Antonello synthesized the legacy of northern treatments of Christian 
iconography into an apotheosis of visual realism that is distinctly Italian. The 
northern devotional works that predate Antonello's, including paintings like 
Christus's Man of Sorrows, portray Christ as impassive and virtually emotion- 
less, as if the viewer must endow the image with personal drama.!* Antonello's 
pictures, conversely, deliver their fervid power by casting Christ's eyes di- 
rectly at the viewer. The point-blank stare of grief in the Piacenza picture, 
embellished with a forward-leaning torso in the private collection (Nv) work, 
for example, provokes and pulls the penitent into the sphere of suffering. In a 





15 бее Ringbom, Icon to Narrative: The Rise of the Dramatic Close-Up in Fifteenth-Century 
Devotional Painting (Doornspijk, Netherlands: Davaco, 1984), 10-24. See also Irwin 
Panofsky, “Imago Pietatis’: Ein Beitrag zur Typengeschichte des 'Schmerzensmanns' und 
der ‘Maria Mediatrix,” in Festschrift fur Max J. Friedländer zum бо Geburtstage (Leipzig: 
Verlan, 1927): 260-266. 

16 = See ICA, 2:197-228. 

17 Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 142—147 and 153n45. 

18 Lucco, L’opera completa, 23. See note 17. 
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sophisticated attempt to bring the devotee past the point of visual objectivity, 
Antonello transforms the penitent into the only other character in the narra- 
tive: no longer an objective observer, the viewer is now the sole participant in 
Christ's horrible prognosis. 


Dating and Authorship 


Most recent scholarship proposes that Antonello completed all six pictures be- 
tween 1473 and 1476 during his sojourn in Venice, suggesting repeated patron- 
age in a short span of years (see Table 5.1).!9 

Of the two latest versions, the Piacenza and Novara paintings, the former 
may have been started in Venice prior to the artist's documented return to 
Messina later that year. We only know the Novara painting through a surviv- 
ing photograph, the age of which prohibits reading the date.?° This final work 
is thought by some scholars to be a copy or derivative of Antonello; however, 
holding the Novara picture to be original, I include it here.?! 

Antonello’s commonly assumed 1475 date of arrival in the Venetian 
Republic is based solely on a letter from humanist Matteo Colazio to Antonio 
degli Adimari, referencing Antonello's continuing work on the Sacre Conversa- 
zione or San Cassiano Altarpiece (finished 1475-1476), now in Vienna (see 





19 Itis likely that the artist executed the earliest three Ecce Homo pictures between 1470 
and 1473. See Barbera, "The Life and Work of Antonello,” 17-30; Lucco, L’opera completa, 
17-27. During this time, Antonello also executed a Christ at the Column (Louvre) as well 
as a Dead Christ with Angel (Prado). Both paintings are believed to have been finished in 
Venice. Due to distinctions in iconography (e.g., Christ's gaze does not engage the viewer), 
this paper will not include these works. 

20 See Lucco, L’opera completa, 208. The cartellino on the Ostrowski work in Vienna was 
exposed upon restoration. The only evidence we have is from the 1930 photo. 

21 include the Novara picture for three reasons. First, the recent assessment of the painting 
as derivative or a copy of Antonello is based solely upon an aged photograph. See ibid. 
Second, scholarship holds Antonello's power to be his unique, realistic detail of facial 
human passion and reaction. As Gioacchino Barbera points out, the Novara picture is the 
most emotionally provocative of all the Ecce Homo works, heightened by closer detail 
of blood splattered down the chest of Christ. Barbera, "The Life and Work of Antonello,” 
26-27. In addition, the spatial definition of the rope of Christ's bondage around his neck 
and further draped over the parapet speaks to the sophistication in Antonello's later work 
that belies the painting as derivative. Third, as there are no other extant copies of the 
iconography contemporary to Antonello, the usual indication of derivation, I incorporate 
the picture in support of my argument. 
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TABLE 5.1 Antonello's Ecce Homo paintings 
Collection Iconographic Inscription Dating/ Proposed 

motifs Proposed location of 

date production 

Private Collection, Crown of thorns, Parapet with “IN 1470?/ Venice 
NYC (Fig. 5.1) rope around neck, [backwards] RI 130707 

right shoulder (Jesus Nazarenus, 

forward Rex Iudaeorum)" 

Painted Verso: 

Penitent Jerome 
Galleria Nazionale Crown of thorns, Cartellino with 1470?/ Venice 
di Palazzo Spinola, rope around neck,  ‘“Antonellus Me 1473? 
Genoa (Fig. 5.2) right shoulder pinxit” 

forward 
Metropolitan Crown of thorns, Cartellino with 1473? Venice 
Museum, NYC left shoulder “Antonellus messane / 
(Fig. 5.3) forward [us] / me pin[x]it” 
Ostrowski Crown of thorns, Cartellino with “1474 1474? Venice 
collection, column Antonellus {me}sa- 
Kunsthistorische neus{...}’ Antonellus” 
Museum, Vienna 
(Fig. 5.4) (lost) 
Collegio Alberoni, | Crown of thorns, Cartellino with 1475? Venice 
Piacenza (Fig.5.5) column “Antonellius messaneu 

me / pinxit”; date of 
“1475” ОГ “1476” 

Museo Civico, Crown of thorns, Cartellino, but un- 1475?/ Venice 
Novara (Fig. 5.6) column readable in existing 1476? 


(lost; destroyed) 


photograph 


Table 5.2).22 We have no firm evidence of Antonello’s whereabouts from 1465 


until 1471. There are documented requests for a standard for the Confraternity 





22 The work was commissioned by Venetian shipping magnate Pietro Bon, who may have 


seen Antonello's work in the port cities of Messina and Naples. See Bottari, Antonello, 


13, 53-58. The San Cassiano Altarpiece is a forerunner of later works by Giovanni Bellini 
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of the Holy Spirit (lost) in Noto, Sicily, in 1471, as well as a polyptych for the 
Church of San Giacomo in Caltagirone and a standard for the confraternity 
of the Holy Trinity in Randazzo, both in the following year. He also completed 
the San Gregorio polyptych in Messina in 1473.2 None of these commissions, 
however, necessarily proves the artist's physical presence in those respective 
cities. Nor do they disprove Antonello's possible sojourn to Venice and return 
to Messina several times during that decade, an easy journey by sea due to 
the continuous shipping trade between the two cities since the twelfth centu- 
ry.24 Antonello was possibly in Venice as early as 1469, a hypothesis supported 
by a document regarding a woman named Paola, thought to be a daughter of 
Antonello, and her successive marriages to Venetian printers.?? Paola, widowed 
from her first husband, Bartholomaeus de Bonacio of Messina, is recorded as 
having married the first publisher of note in Venice, Johannes de Speyer, in 
1469.26 No research has been able to establish the age of Paola when she mar- 
ried de Speyer. However, if Antonello was born in 1430, Paola, having been wid- 
owed before she remarried in Venice in 1469, may have been in her late teens 
or early twenties, thus not old enough, by social standards in the quattrocento, 
to go to Venice alone, unless a promised bride. Since Johannes de Speyer is 
unlikely to have met Paola in Sicily, Paola possibly accompanied her father to 
Venice, which would have had Antonello in the city by 1469. Consequently, the 





(1430-1516), Giorgone (Giorgio Barbarelli da Castelfranco, c. 1477-1510), and Albrecht 
Dürer (1471-1510). See Barbera, Bayer, and Christiansen, Antonello da Messina, 28. 

23  Gianlucca Poldi, “Antonello da Messina Between Sicily and Venice: The San Cassiano 
Altarpiece, Technical Examinations and Comparisons,’ Technologische Studien: 
Konservierung, Restaurierung, Forschung, Technologie (Wein: Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
2009), 84-85. See also Lionello Puppi, Il viaggio ed il soggiorno a Venezia di Antonello da 
Messina (Florence: Olschki, 1983), 253-282; and Barbera, "The Life and Work of Antonello," 
51—52. 

24 For the shipping trade between Messina and Venice, see David Abulafia, The Two Italies: 
Economic Relations Between the Norman Kingdom of Sicily and the Northern Communes 
(Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1977), 143-150. See also Luca Molá, The Silk Industry of 
Renaissance Venice (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins UP, 2000), 10-25. 

25 Gustav Ludwig, "Antonello da Messina und Deutsche und Niederländische Künstler in 
Venedig, Jahrbuch der Königlich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen 23 (1902): 43—65. 

26 As evidence of Speyer's importance in the printing world, Leornardas Vytautas Gerulaitis 
cites the published poem: “John a son of Speyer, printed his books by form of brass and shall 
not hope still rise higher. For the future for penman's are was surpass'd. MCCC LXVIIII.” 
Gerulaitis, Printing and Publishing in Fifteenth-Century Venice (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1976), 20. Speyer received a privilege (monopoly) from the Collegio of the 
Signoria of Venice for all printing in Venice as well as in all Venetian dominions for a pe- 
riod of five years. Horatio F. Brown, The Venetian Printing Press: An Historical Study Based 
upon Documents for the Most Part Hitherto Unpublished (London: J. C. Nimmo, 1891), 67. 
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painter may have made a first voyage to Venice in the late 1460s. Furthermore 
— and important for establishing the link between Antonello and Venetian 
printing to be discussed below — at the death of de Speyer in 1470, his compa- 
ny was taken over by his brother Vindelinus. The company was then absorbed 
by Johannes Manthen de Geresheim and his partner Johannes de Colonia in 
1474. In the same year, Paola married de Colonia, and, upon his death, married 
a third publisher, Reynaldus de Novimagio. This remarkable familial associa- 
tion with the world of Venetian printing may have continued with Antonello's 
granddaughter, Hieronima, marrying the printer Kaspar Alisii of Dinslaken.?” 
If my hypothesis for Antonello's early arrival date to Venice is indeed true, 
it would bolster support for his longer exposure to the rich devotional culture 
and thriving print production of Franciscan devotional texts in the Republic 
as well as supporting his Ecce Homo paintings all having been produced — or, 
in the case of the painting currently in a private collection, finished — there.?8 
The concentration of Franciscan printing produced in Venice during the 1470s 
undoubtedly informed demand and reception of Antonello’s Ecce Homo 
paintings, making this city highly relevant to my discussion of the function and 
patronage of these images. The artist's possible 1469 arrival in Venice, just as it 
was becoming the center of printed Franciscan Passion hyperbole, is a point 
to which I shall return. The critical surge of Venetian printing of Franciscan 
liturgical texts would have immersed Antonello in the subsequent demand for 
accompanying private devotional images and requires an examination of the 
origins and developmental distinctions of penitential Franciscan iconography. 


Franciscanism and Iconographic Precursors to Antonello 


Although never ordained as a priest, in his short lifetime Francis of Assisi 
(1181/82—1226) amassed a following of hundreds of thousands, from Spain to 
the Near East.29 Renouncing worldly wealth after the model of Jesus Christ, 
Francis provided a powerful and popular model of ascetic piety. Within fifteen 





27 Gerulaitis references the documents regarding daughter Paola, and granddaughter, 
Hieronima, discovered by Gustav Ludwig in "Contratti fra lo stampador Zuan di Colonia 
ed i suoi soci e inventario di una parte del loro magazzino" Miscellanea di storia veneta: 
Reale deputazione Veneta di storia patria, 2nd ser., 8 (1902): 45-48. 

28 For the surviving documents of Antonello's work and location, see Bottari, Antonello, 
53-58. 

29  Francis’s transformation came in the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli below Assisi 
from a sermon in Matthew 5:14 wherein Christ asked his disciples: "Leave all, ye who walk 


with me." 
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years — from Francis's first epiphany in 1209 to his death in 1226 — Franciscan 
tradition overwhelmed Italy and subsequently, the entirety of Europe, leading 
Heiko Oberman to suggest that, as a consequence of this phenomenon, the fol- 
lowing two centuries be called "the Franciscan late Middle Age."50 

From the mid-1200s in Italy, early Franciscans were the first Christian collec- 
tive of note to mandate the laity's empathy with the corporeal agony of Christ's 
flagellation, humiliation, and death. In an era of illiteracy, imperial-papal strug- 
gle, and war, some Franciscans, among them Bonaventure (Giovanni Fidanza 
Bonaventura, 1221—1275), insisted on the need for reverent empathy with the 
Savior's suffering. For Bonaventure, the “true God worshiper,” or pure disciple 
of Jesus, was one who must understand his own earthly woes by envisioning 
the pain of Christ in Jerusalem with an absolute and personal resonance.?! As 
Francis brought heaven to earth for the medieval faithful by preaching the hu- 
manity of Jesus, the laity needed to empathize and commiserate with the mor- 
tal anguish of Christ on earth. 

The foundation of the visual rhetoric for the suffering Christ began in Italy 
with Franciscanism, especially among more radical subgroups. Extremist fla- 
gellant Franciscans, or zelanti, not only predicted the end of the world to be 
soon after the year 1260, but, from Perugia, the radical Ranieri Fasani dispersed 
thousands of his own flagellant disciplinati (or battuti) throughout Umbria into 
Tuscany to proselytize of a coming apocalypse — all while scourging them- 
selves to blood.?? The Holy See eventually forbade Fasani's processions in 1261 
because the events were considered too violent and the entire movement was 
deemed apostate by the more conservative and papal-cooperative Conventual 
Franciscan movement. Nonetheless, the zelanti continued their rant in the face 
of heresy until the fraticelli, another renegade cluster of Franciscans, amalgam- 
ated near the beginning of the 1300s. These fraticelli also had a political agenda: 





30 Heiko A. Oberman, “Fourteenth-Century Religious Thought: A Premature Profile,” 
Speculum: A Journal of Medieval Studies 5, no. 1 (January 1979): 81, 83-93. 

31 Bonaventura, "Lignum Vitae,” 97, 116-128. 

32 For the chronology of the disciplinati and zelanti, see Raoul Manselli, Da Gioacchino da 
Fiore a Cristoforo Colombo: studi sul francescanesimo spirituale, sull ecclesiologia e sull es- 
catologismo bassomedievali (Roma: Instituto Storico Italiano per Il Medioevo, 1997), 34. 
See also John Henderson, Piety and Charity in Late Medieval Florence (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1994), 34-72, 85. The disciplinati were the precursors of the two most ubiquitous of 
five early types of confraternities in central Italy: the /audesi, whose principal activity was 
the singing of lauds, and the flagellanti, whose doctrine of purgatory lay in the atonement 
for sin in this world in lieu of suffering in the next. Both confraternity types generated in 
Umbria from the Order of Francis and the order's successive formulation of institutions 
such as the Order of Penitence, Societies of Faith, and Marian companies. 
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they commenced a rigorously candid polemic battle with Pope Boniface VIII 
(Benedetto Caetani, b. 1230, r. 1294-1303), denouncing Rome's excesses as a vili- 
fication of the original Franciscan doctrine of strict poverty. 

Whether in Passion reenactment or personal devotion in church or home, 
the depiction of a physically tortured Christ was the emblem of the radical 
Franciscan movement of the late 1200s (Fig. 5.8).33 Murals that visually nar- 
rated the Passion served as important predecessors and models for Antonello's 
Ecce Homo pictures, and they reveal the Franciscan enthusiasm for a tortured, 
suffering Christ. Aside from the late medieval panels showing St. Francis in 


FIGURE 5.8 
Master of Valdarno, Crucifix, 1325. Wood. 
Church of Santi Giovanni Evangelista e Stefano, 





Mic Acer 


CAVS NISTRE | Montopoli, Pisa, Italy. 
o qnos ам FO-MINIATE-CIVIS 7 
MEME IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 





33 For studies in early Franciscan Passion iconography, see Anne Derbes, Picturing the 
Passion in Late Medieval Italy: Narrative Painting, Franciscan Ideologies, and the Levant 
(Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1996); Mitchell B. Merback, The Thief, the Cross, and the 
Wheel (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000). For the development of radical 
Franciscanism, see David Burr, The Spiritual Franciscans: From Protest to Persecution in the 


Century After St. Francis (University Park, pa: Penn State Press, 2001). 
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the Church of San Francesco in Assisi, the three oldest surviving fresco cycles 
that depict the Passion in duecento and trecento Italy are Franciscan: San 
Sebastiano in Latium, San Pietro in Vineis at Anagni, and Santa Maria degli 
Angeli near Spoleto.** 

The most important precursors for Antonello were depictions of Christ 
dying on the cross that manifested in Tuscan painted or sculpted crucifixes. 
They were intended to bring emotional pathos and vitiated grief to the peniten- 
tial experience.?? In Italy, the progenitor of Antonello's Ecce Homo topos — as 
wellas the virtual launch of the image of the Cristo doloroso (Christ of Sorrows) 
for all Franciscans — may be the historiated crucifix in the Franciscan Church 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli, below Assisi. Executed by Giunta Pisano in 1236, 
the crucifix appeared a mere decade after the death of Francis. The second 
oldest surviving cross of this genus is possibly that by Coppo di Marcovaldo 
(1225-1276) in 1260, executed for the Franciscan church of Santa Chiara in San 
Gimignano (Fig. 5.9).°° 

Both of these crosses, as well as others created in the following decades, 
represent the intersection of an adapted Tuscan-Byzantine style with early 
Franciscan theological ideas.?" On these crucifixes, the body of Jesus (as op- 
posed to the antecedent upright and living God of the Cristos triumphans of 
Byzantium) is distended, slumped, and, with closed eyes, hangs in the throes of 
death. The Franciscan icon of the suffering Christ represented on these sculpt- 
ed wooden crucifixes reached its apex in Tuscany at the turn of the fourteenth 
century, especially as some displayed the gruesome addenda of bleeding facial 
and bodily wounds.?? The power and popularity of these crosses for their origi- 
nal audiences is difficult to overemphasize. Franciscan spirituality required a 





34 Derbes, Picturing the Passion, 12—34. The Order of Poor Clares, the female branch of the 
Franciscans, founded all three churches. 

35 Ibid.; Merback, The Thief, the Cross, and the Wheel, 218-241. 

36 бее Miklos Boskovits, The Origins of Florentine Painting, 110—1270, trans. Robert Erich Wolf 
(Florence: Giunti, 1993), 335-352. Boskovits maintains that female communities commis- 
sioned most historiated crosses in northern Tuscany. Five of the twenty-eight surviving, 
including Coppo's, have been traced to Clarisan monasteries. See also Boskovits, "Intorno 
a Coppo di Marcovaldo,” in Scritti di Soria dell'arte in onore di Ugo Procacci, ed. Maria 
Grazia Ciardi Dupré dal Poggeto and Paolo dal Pogetto (Milano: Electa Editrice, 1977), 
94-105; Derbes, “The Pistoia Lamentation,” Gesta 23, no. 2 (1984): 131-134. 

37 For the synthesis of Franciscan thought with Byzantine style regarding the Cristo 
Doloroso, see Derbes, Picturing the Passion, 12-34. See also Otto Demus, Byzantine Art 
and the West (New York: New York UP, 1970), 205—210. 

38 For an overview of these works, see Federico Motta ed., Sacre passioni: scultura lignea a 


Pisa dal XII al XIV secolo (Pisa: Museo Nazionale di San Matteo, 2000-2001), 12—14. 
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FIGURE 5.9 

Coppo di Marcovaldo, Crucifix, c. 1260. 
Tempera on wood. Palazzo Comunale, San 
Gimignano, Italy. 

HIP / ART RESOURCE, NY. 





personal and intimate equation with the physical suffering of Jesus — from 
the harrows of his beating to the sorrow and pity of his demise. The Cristo 
doloroso motif of the historiated painted cross became the visual corollary of 
this devotion. This resolute demand — not for ineffectual sympathy but for 
direct participation in and accountability for the pain that befell Christ before 
and during his impending death — derived and evolved largely from the afore- 
mentioned firebrand Franciscan enthusiasm of the late thirteenth century. 

A critical component of Franciscan iconography included in these histori- 
ated crosses is the rope, symbolizing the order's espousal of renunciation and 
endurance. On Coppo's painted Franciscan cross, to either side of the stipes 
holding Christ's torso, Christ bears a rope around his neck in both the mock- 
ing before the Sanhedrin as well as delivery at the cross to be crucified; a rope 
also binds Jesus at the column in the flagellation scene.?? Cinctured around 
the waist of Franciscan friars, the rope became the order's indelible symbol. 
As Francis incorporated the rope as his belt, he quoted Luke 12 and said to 
use the rope to "gird your loins" (verse 35).*? Bonaventure wrote in his Lignum 





39 For more on the rope in Franciscan Passion scenes, see Derbes, Picturing the Passion, 
134—135. 

40 Regis J. Armstrong, J. A. Wayne Hellmann, William J. Short, eds., Francis of Assisi: Early 
Documents, 3 vols. (New York: New York City Press, 2001), 3:872-874; Raphael M. Huber, A 
Documented History of the Franciscan Order: From the Birth of St. Francis to the Division of 
the Order Under Leo X, 182-1517 (Milwaukee: Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, 1944), 671-673. 
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Vitae (12708?) that Francis "threw aside his belt and took a rope for a girdle.”*! 
In effect, the rope became the paramount Franciscan symbol in European 
painting, omnipresent in depictions of Francis and his followers within liturgi- 
cal and private devotional images.^? The rope is also prevalent in Antonello's 
private collection (NY), Genoa, and Piacenza Ecce Homo compositions, lend- 
ing further support for a Franciscan patron and audience and pointing to the 
ubiquity of this visual element in Franciscan imagery across time (Figs. 5.1, 5.2, 
and 5.4). 

The aggressive agony represented in these Tuscan crucifixes would epito- 
mize the radical Franciscan image of the Christus patiens, serving as the simula- 
crum of the dying, crucified Christ during Passion drama reenactments among 
Franciscan extremists.^? However, the very existence of these crosses, as well 
as that of the radical Franciscans who championed them, was threatened in 
the late thirteenth century. After attempts by the papacy as well as Conventual 
Franciscans to suppress the extremists, the radical movements that sponsored 
these crosses eventually found safe haven in the Ghibelline city of Pisa and 
its environs. A vociferous Pisan laity, employing the crucifixes as props, per- 
formed Passion dramas drawn from texts, such as Bonaventure's Lignum Vitae, 
the Laude (late 1200s) of Jacopone da Todi (1236-1306), the Meditationes vitae 
Christi (early 1300s; attributed to Fra Giovanni di Cauli [1211-1308?]), and the 
anonymous late thirteenth-century Dialogus Beatae Mariae et Anselmi de pas- 
sione Domini.^* Pope John ххп ordered suppressive action against what the 
Papacy deemed a fanatical sect, and many radical Franciscans were burned 





41 Е. Gurney Salter, trans., The Life of St. Francis by St. Bonaventure (New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1904), 14. See also Giovanni de Fidanza Bonaventura, “Lignem Vitae,” in The Works of 
Bonaventure: Mystical Opuscula, trans. Jose de Vinck (Patterson, NJ: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1960), 116. 

42 Ме the rope suggests restraints for flagellation, only Matthew 27 recounts Jesus as 
bound during the flagellation: “And when they had bound Him, they led Him away and 
delivered Him to Pontius Pilate the governor" (verse 2). 

43 Burr, Spiritual Franciscans, 20—28, 107-109. See also Marjorie Reeves, The Influence of 
Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages: A Study in Joachimism (Oxford: Clarendon, 1969), 16-27, 
175-228; David Saville Muzzey, “Were the Spiritual Franciscans Heretics?,' The American 
Journal of Theology 12, no. 3 (July 1908): 392-421. 

44 Isa Ragusa and Rosalie B. Green, Meditations on the Life of Christ: An Illustrated Manuscript 
of the Fourteenth Century, Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. ITAL. n5 (Princeton: Princeton 
UP, 1961), xxi-xxxvi; John of Caulibus (De Cauli), Meditations on the Life of Christ, trans. 
and ed. Francis X. Taney Sr, Anne Miller, and C. Mary Stallings-Taney (Ashville, Nc: 
Pegasus, 2000), xiii-xxx. De Cauli's Meditations were ascribed to Bonaventure between 
1256 and 1263, and published as such until the eighteenth century, when the work was 
thereafter attributed to “pseudo-Bonaventure.” 
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as heretics in the early 1300s; Pope Clement Iv finally condemned Franciscan 
extremists in 1343.^? With the proscription of flagellant Franciscans, the brutal- 
ity of Passion images would ultimately soften, and the sculpted Pisan crucifix, 
as well as the earlier historiated cross, essentially disappeared from Tuscany.* 

In northern and central Italy, the image of Christ in pain softened and miti- 
gated toward a more graceful transcendence in the body and face of Christ, 
marked, for example, by the 1312 painted crucifix in Santa Maria Novella by 
Giotto di Bondone (с. 1266-1337).^" Thereafter, the portrayal of Christ's tor- 
ment in Italian art of these regions would traverse several centuries' conver- 
sion from degradation to aesthetic beauty. By the mid-1500s, the Franciscan 
ideal imago of pathos was tempered to a tender, exalted Messiah in lieu of a 
woeful corporeal reminder of violent humiliation. Michelangelo, for example, 
with his 1539 drawing for Vittoria Colonna, removed all blood, wounds and 
torment, transforming Christ's suffering into radiant victory.^? His Sonnet 105 
(written c. 1535—41) may be said to reflect the visual equanimity established by 
the mid-cinquecento: "My eyes, eager for beautiful things, and my soul, no less 
eager for salvation, have no other means by which it may ascend to heaven.”49 

Nonetheless, despite the Tuscan abandonment of these crucifixes and the 
softening of Christ's pain, the Franciscan historiated cross was commissioned 
well into the fifteenth century in Antonello's own home city in northeast- 
ern Sicily. This supports the compelling likelihood of the artist's awareness 
of this genre of Franciscan imagery. For example, a 1430 painted cross now 
in Palermo, but believed to have originated in the church of San Francesco 
d'Assisi all'Immacolata in Messina, follows the genre of the thirteenth-century 
Tuscan Cristo doloroso precedent and visually evokes what Bonaventure de- 
scribes in his writings.°° 





45 бее Duncan Nimmo, Reform and Division in the Medieval Franciscan Order: From Saint 
Francis to the Foundation of the Capuchins (Rome: Capuchin Historical Institute, 1987), 
364-395. 

46 Armstrong, Francis of Assisi, 737—790. See also Nimmo, 364-395. 

47 Giotto’s crucifix may be viewed at <https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Giotto._ 
the-crucifix-1290-1300. Florence, Santa Maria Novella.jpg». 

48 Fora reproduction and discussion of this image, see Alexander Nagel, Michelangelo and 
the Reform of Art (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2000), 165-168. 

49 "Non vider gli occhi miei cosa mortale ... ma perch'e si fallace, trascende nella forma uni- 
versale.” Michelangelo Buonarroti, "Sonnetto no. 105,” in Rime, ed. Ettore Barelli (Milano: 
Rizzoli, 1975), 166. 

50 X For the continuation of these crosses in Renaissance Sicily and their effect on Sicilian 
quattrocento painting, see Giorgio Vigni and Giovanni Carandente, Antonello da Messina 
e la pittura del ‘400 in Sicilia (Venice: Alfieri, 1953), 20—50. 
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With the general trend in Italy of Passion images moderating from tempo- 
ral pain to divine grace, the intense realism of human anguish in Antonello's 
Ecce Homo paintings, facilitating emphatic Franciscan penitential devotion, 
represents a discernible rarity.?! As John Pope-Hennessey stated, Antonello 
was the first painter of note in Italy to “make the individual portrait an art 
form in its own right," by transforming the idiom from the profile-bust topos 
to a full-faced, viewer-engaged delineation of human veracity.*? Considered 
in this light, Antonello plausibly painted the Ecce Homo work now at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, for example, not from type, but 
from life. Battered face, engorged cheeks, bruised lip, and swollen right eye — 
all evoke a physiognomic specificity that suggests a living pugilist as the model 
and heightens the empathetic potency of the image while reflecting the eariest 
Franciscan visual taditions. 


Franciscan Image Theory and Devotion 


The small dimensions of Antonello's Ecce Homo paintings suggest that they 
performed as private devotional images, the intention of which, as Hans 
Belting elaborated, was to provoke compassio, or a profound, personal emo- 
tional response in the devotee.°? Such devotional works were particularly 
suited to Franciscan penitential devotion. Gregory the Great (540—604) held 
that an image could be either didactic (instructive) or theological (medita- 
tive); the private devotional image functioned as an apogee of both.** Gregory 
is purported to have said to Secundinus, "When you see an image of Him you 
are inflamed in your soul by love to Him whose picture you wish to see."55 As 
Panofsky summarized, the purpose of an imago was “to allow the soul of the 





51 For a brief analysis of Antonello's style and influence, see Christensen, "The Exalted Art 
of Antonello da Messina,” 13-17; Barbera, “The Life and Work of Antonello,” 17-31; Lucco, 
L’opera completa, 17-27. 

52 John Pope-Hennessey, The Portrait in the Renaissance (London: Phaidon, 1966), бо. 

53 Hans Belting, Das Bild und sein Publikum im Mittelalter: Form und Funktion früher 
Bildtafeln der Passion (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1990), 96-97. See also Sixten Ringbom, Icon to 
Narrative, 10—24. 

54 St. Gregory, Epistles, bk. 11: 13; cited in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, vols. 
12-13, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, trans. James Barmby (Buffalo, Nv: Christian 
Literature Publishing Co., 1895). Rev. and ed. Kevin Knight, «http://www.newadvent.org/ 
fathers/3602.htm>, accessed 7 December 2016. 

55 bid. bk. 11: 52. 
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subject and object to melt and become one.”"* The intention to meld subject 
and object was precisely the function of Antonello's Ecce Homo images, just 
as it was the Franciscan raison detre in Italy of the imago of Jesus, depicted in 
corporeal pain. 

The singularity of Franciscan image use is made clear when compared to 
that of other orders. For example, the Carthusians, founded in 1080 by Bruno 
of Cologne (1030—1101), primarily venerated Marian images.*” In addition, al- 
though the Cistercians sanctioned images, Bernard of Clairvaux (1090—1153) 
deplored them. According to Bernard, any image in conjunction with prayers 
may serve as a stimulant to meditation, but the true devotee should finally 
transcend the use of images.°® He ultimately endorsed image-less devotion. 
When the Dominicans began to employ private devotional works, the concen- 
tration in Italy for the most part was, like the Carthusians, on Marian figures. 
The Dominicans, through Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), held that the visio in- 
tellectualis (vision from text) supersedes that of the visio imaginaria (vision in 
the mind).*? The Dominican mystic Heinrich Suso (1295-1326) said that man 
must give up the human image for the Holy Ghost.*% Theologian Jean Gerson 
(1363-1429) conceded that images were incentives and aids to meditation, but 
that the purpose of images was to connect with the invisible.*! 

In contrast, according to Franciscan thought, an image was not merely an 
abstract symbol, but a personification of reality. Bonaventure's texts, as well 
as pseudo-Bonaventure's Meditationes, embody the fundamental Franciscan 
distinction from other orders, notably their obsession with Passion images of 





56 “D.h. [das heist] das Subjekt mit dem Objekt seelisch gleichsam verschmelzen zu lassen.” 
Panofsky, "Imago Pietatis," 265. 

57 For Carthusian veneration of private images, see Margaret A. Morse, "Creating Sacred 
Space: The Religious Visual Culture of the Renaissance Venetian Casa,’ Renaissance 
Studies 21, no. 2 (April 2007): 151-184. 

58 St. Bernard, Cantica Canticorum, L11:5. See also John Mabillon, ed., Life and Works of St. 
Bernard: Abbot of Clairvaux, trans. Samuel Eales (London: John Hodges, 1896), 4:318. 

59 Thomas Aquinas, "Of the Division of Prophecy" Summa Theologica, trans. Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province (Original Location and Publisher unknown, 1947), Second 
Part of the Second Part (ss), question 174, <www.sacred-texts.com/chr/aquinas/summa>, 
accessed 18 July 2017. 

60 See Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 17, 20n42. Despite the fact that Suso held that the Holy 
Spirit should transcend the use of images, he was one of the more vociferous Dominican 
exponents regarding the use of images, so much so that many scholars find his tenets 
more in line with Franciscan thought than Dominican. 

61 Jean Gerson, “De Exercitiis Descrettis Devotorum Simplicium,” in Opera Omnia, ed. Elius 
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Christ as gateways to profound personal empathy with the suffering Lord.9? 
Franciscan theological ideas about devotion and the use of images stimulated 
a subsequent demand for objects, both public and private, displaying Christ 
in pain. Antonello's Ecce Homo paintings, small in scale and focused solely on 
the visage of the suffering Christ, would have provided a powerful focal point 
for private meditation on his pain. 

The lack of narrative indices within these spare compositions would have 
prompted the use of supplementary devotional texts. To better facilitate con- 
trition through meditation on the Passion story, a non-scriptural elaboration 
on the Gospel of John may have been read aloud in domestic sanctity, while 
confronting the despair in Christ's face.9? Texts like Meditationes Vitae Christi 
were canonical among Franciscan laity from the fourteenth century onward, 
and could have provided the necessary supplementary narratives to engage 
more fully with Antonello's devotional images. For example, in Meditation 
54 Christ is violated by Pilate in a manner reminiscent of the Ecce Homo 
paintings: 


One of them seizes him, this sweet, mild pious Jesus, another binds him, 
another attacks Him and another scolds Him, another spits on Him, an- 
other strikes his face, another leads him to the column, another robes 
him in purple, another places the crown of thorns and ... oh my God what 
is this? But wait awhile and you will hear harsher things. The Flower of 
all flesh is covered with bruises and cuts. The royal blood flows all about, 
from all parts of His body; bruise upon bruise and cut upon cut ... con- 
sider Him diligently for a long time; and if you do not feel compassion 
at this point you may count yours a heart of stone. Your love and our sin 
made you feeble. Cursed be such sin, for which you are so afflicted!** 


From the over two hundred surviving medieval copies of Meditationes Vitae 
Christi, seventeen are illustrated, and these images reveal the close pairing of 





62 Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 14n6. For the description of Bonaventure's "systematic vi- 
sion,” see also Zachary Hayes, “Bonaventure: Mystery of the Triune God,” in The History of 
Franciscan Theology, ed. Kenan B. Osborne (New York: The Franciscan Press, 1994), 53—55. 
See also Bonaventure, Lignum Vitae, trans. Ewert Cousins (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 
1978), 119-120. 

63 Ragusa and Green, Meditationes Vitae Christi, 317—319. 

64 Ibid. 
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word and image.® Indeed, of the copies printed in Venice in the mid 1400s 
by both Hieronymus de Sanctis and Nicholas Jensen, one depicts a woodcut 
of the Flagellation attributed to Cristofero Cortese (1390-1445, now at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York).99 On the opposite page of the flag- 
ellation image, the meditation has Christ "fecce ligare nudo" (like scum, bound 
nude) and insists to the penitent, "Turn your eyes away from his divinity for 
a moment and consider him as a man. You will see a fine youth ... covered 
in blood and wounds.” The blood and wounds covering the youthful Jesus 
served as the visual hallmark of the Ecce Homo iconography in any Franciscan 
private devotional image.95 Bonaventure's own De Perfectione Vitae ad Sorores 
established passionis memoria, or devotion through a personal empathy with 
Christ's pain, as one of the seven crucial precepts throughout medieval and 
early modern Franciscan theology.9? According to this tradition, the penitent 
viewer was personally accountable for the horrors Christ endured."? Every 
time the devotee sins, he or she tortures Christ again. Just as Antonello's eyes 
of Christ beseech the penitent with foreboding dread, mankind's inequity 
will soon have him flagellated, disgraced, and carrying the cross to Golgotha, 
thence to die. 





65 Other essays in this volume address the relationship between word and image, including 
Melion, "Eyes Enlivened"; Kilroy-Ewbank, “Love Hurts"; Burdette, “Reparations for Christ 
Our Lord"; Hunt, “Empathetic Wounds.” 

66 “The Flagellation" is in Pseudo-Bonaventura, Meditations on the Passion of Our Lord 
(Venice: Hieronymus de Sanctis & Cornelio, 1480s), fs. 21v—22r. To see the image, consult 
<http://www.metmuseum.org/toah/works-of-art/33.17/>, accessed 18 July 2017. 

67 | Ragusa and Green, Meditationes Vitae Christi, 330-331. See also, Jennifer Mara DeSilva, 
ed., The Sacralization of Space in the Early Modern World: Studies and Sources (London: 
Routledge, 2016), 132. 

68 As scholars Isa Ragusa and Rosalie Green note, the book became so much the "source 
of visual motifs and piety" among lay Franciscans that bibliographical references 
to Meditationes in their 1961 edition were too numerous to list. Ragusa and Green, 
Meditationes Vitae Christi, 317—319. 
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Antonello's Creative Contexts and the Franciscan Topography of 
Messina, Naples, and Venice 


To strengthen the argument for a Franciscan audience and patronage for 
Antonello's Ecce Homo paintings, it is necessary to bring their execution and 
the trajectory of Antonello's career into chronological and geographical focus. 
The three cities of Antonello's documented tenure — Messina, Naples, and 
particularly Venice, the locale of the paintings' proposed attribution — were 
all urban centers entrenched in Franciscan theology.” To be clear, the painter’s 
exact chronological topography is abstruse at best (see Table 5.2). It is assumed 
that after his birth around 1430 and training in Messina, he painted in the same 
city, then journeyed to Naples for further training and work, and possibly trav- 
eled back to Messina (perhaps more than once) between the 1440s and 1450s. 
He may have also visited or resided in Milan in the 1450s. By the early 1460s he 
is believed to have been back in Messina. As noted earlier, there are no records 
of his whereabouts from 1465 to 1471. 

While Antonello himself may have been an Observant Franciscan lay 
brother and had his early training in Messina and Naples, cities both mired in 
Franciscan heritage and benefaction, this, in itself, is no guarantor of Franciscan 
patronage for his Ecce Homo paintings. Nor does the paintings' likely execu- 
tion in Venice, the city of Italy's initial proliferation of Franciscan liturgy dur- 
ing Antonello's tenure there, assure Franciscan patronage. What these crucial 
facts do support is the force and propagation of Franciscan sponsorship and 
ideology in places where Antonello is known to have worked and where art 
of a similar vein to his Ecce Homo creations proliferated. To emphasize the 
weight of Franciscanism in the contexts in which Antonello lived and worked, 
I address the relevance of the order in each city below. 

Antonello’s home city of Messina teemed with Franciscan theology 
throughout the late Middle Ages into the fifteenth century, providing further 
evidence of his early engagement with Franciscan individuals, ideas, and art. 
As previously noted, Franciscan historiated crosses continued here after their 
disappearance in Tuscany. Messina was the first Franciscan province in all of 
Sicily and one of the first ten provinces established by Francis himself, under 
the mendicant's initial order of 1217 from Pope Innocent 111.” As the para- 
mount bastion of Franciscanism in Sicily, Messina was also where Anthony 
of Padua (1195-1231), shortly after his conversion to the Franciscan Order, put 
ashore following a shipwreck enroute to Africa. Anthony, the most revered 
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TABLE 5.2 Antonello da Messina’s Chronology 
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Antonello’s location Dates Event/Artwork 

Messina C. 1430 Birth 

Naples 14405-14505 Possibly working with 
Colantonio 

Naples? С 1455 Crucifixion, Penitent St. 
Jerome [Calabria | 

Milan (possibly) Late 1450s 

Naples? Venice? c. 1460s St. Jerome in His Study, 
C. 1460-1475? 

Messina C. 1430-1479 1465 Diptych of Mary 
and Child with friar in 
adoration; verso: Christ 
with crown of thorns 

Venice (possibly) 1469 Antonello's daughter? 
(Paola) marries Johannes de 
Speyer 

Venice (possibly) 1470-1473? Earliest three Ecce Homo 

Venice 1473-1475 San Cassiano Altarpiece; 
Ostrowski and Piacenza 
Ecce Homo; Novara Ecce 
Homo? 

Venice 1475-1476 Novara Ecce Homo? 

Messina 1476 

Messina C. 1479 Death 





Franciscan after Francis himself, left Messina in 1222 only upon summons 


from Francis to teach theology in Bologna, Toulouse, and finally, Padua.” The 
oldest Franciscan basilica in Messina (as well as one of the world's oldest 


Franciscan edifices anywhere) is the aforementioned Church of San Francesco 


d'Assisi all'Immacolata, founded in 1254 and constructed only twenty-eight 
years after the death of Francis immediately adjacent to the assumed site of 


Saint Anthony's domicile in Messina. 
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While born in Messina circa 1430, Antonello was probably in Naples as early 
as the 1440s, possibly remaining there until around 1450. In Naples, he is be- 
lieved to have trained with his mentor, Colantonio (Niccolo Antonio, 1420— 
1460?), before working on his own.* During his training, Antonello would 
have engaged with archetypes of Franciscan iconography that carried over 
into his later career. For example, he painted two early versions of St. Jerome, 
a 1455 penitent St. Jerome (now at the Museo Nazionale in Reggio Calabria) 
and the penitent St. Jerome on the verso of the private collection (Ny) Ecce 
Homo (Fig. 5.11), before executing his famed St. Jerome in His Study (1474—75?, 
National Gallery in London), the latter possibly painted in Venice. As one of the 
church doctors, all religious orders venerated St. Jerome. Franciscans, however, 
had appropriated the figure of the penitent Jerome because the saint's famed 
atonement in the desert paralleled the stigmata of Francis on Mt. Laverna.” 
That Antonello's private collection (Nv) St. Jerome is the verso of his earliest 
Ecce Homo is critical evidence for the works' Franciscan associations. 

All three of Antonello's treatments of the subject borrow from Colantonio’s 
St. Jerome in His Study, which was part of the altarpiece, the Delivery of the 
Franciscan Rule (1445-1455; fig. 5.11)."? Borrowing from this particular work re- 
inforces Antonello's familiarity with and likely sympathy for Franciscan inter- 
ests. The altarpiece was executed at the behest of René of Anjou (1409-1480), 
a Franciscan sympathizer and the last Angevin king of Naples. The painting 
was finally placed on the high altar of the Franciscan Church of San Lorenzo 
Maggiore, remaining under the care of the Observant Franciscan order in 
Naples until the mid-1600s.”” 

Beyond the probable use of Colantonio's Jerome as a model for his own 
works, Antonello was undoubtedly influenced by Naples's deeply Franciscan 





74 Antonello’s assumed training under Colantonio is based upon a letter to Venetian 
Marcantonio Michiel, dated 20 March 1524, discussing Neapolitan art and the northern 
sources of Colantonio's skill set. The letter was first published by Fausto Niccolini, L'arte 
napoletana del Rinascimento (Naples: R. Ricciardi, 1925), 161-163, 211-213. See also Lucco, 
L'opera completa, 18-19. 

75 Foran evaluation of Antonello's use of St. Jerome, see Penny Howell Jolly, “Antonello da 
Messina's Saint Jerome in His Study: An Iconographic Analysis," AB 65, no. 2 (June 1983): 
238-253. For more on the life of Jerome, see Jacopus da Voragine, The Golden Legend, 
trans. William Granger Ryan (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1993), 1:588—589. 

76 . Colantonio's St. Jerome in His Study is in the Museo Nazionale di Capodimonte, Naples 
and may be viewed via <https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Colantonio.jpg>. 
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FIGURE 5.10 Antonello da Messina, Penitent St. Jerome (verso of Ecce Homo), 
c. 1460—65. Oil and tempera on wood. 
COURTESY OF A 'PRIVATE COLLECTION'; ALL RIGHTS 
RESERVED. 


character. The rulers of Naples had long supported Franciscanism, and mem- 
bers of the order had a notable presence in the city. From the ascent of Robert 
of Anjou (1277-1343) in 1309, until surrender to Alfonso v in 1442, the entire 
Angevin dynasty was oriented to Franciscanism. For example, in 1333, Robert, 
with his queen, Sanctia of Majorca, commissioned the Franciscan Church 
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FIGURE 5.11 Niccolo Antonio Colantonio, St. Jerome in His Study, 1440s. Oil on panel. 
Museo Nazionale di Capodimonte, Naples, Italy. 
SCALA / MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / ART 
RESOURCE, NY. 


of Santa Chiara, while Robert's own brother was canonized as Saint Louis of 
Toulouse (1274—1297), one of the most revered Franciscan saints to this day.”8 
Furthermore, the Angevin Court actively commissioned Franciscan art, em- 
ploying both Pietro Cavallini (c. 1250—1330) and Giotto who worked in the chap- 
ter house of Santa Chiara as well as Tino di Camaino (c. 1280—1337). Despite the 
expulsion of the Angevin regime in 1442, by 1450, Naples, like Pisa in the 1300s, 
was a refuge for rigorous Observant Franciscans, who, like their predecessors, 
the zealonti and fraticelli, practiced a more severe spirituality than that of 
the Conventual Order." Thus Naples, long before Antonello's arrival, had an 





78 For further Angevin patronage of the Franciscans in Naples, see Adrian S. Hoch, “The 
Franciscan Provenance of Simone Martini's Angevin St. Louis in Naples," Zeitschrift für 
Kunstgeschichte 58, no. 1 (1995): 22-38. See also John Moorman, A History of the Franciscan 
Order from its Origins to the Year 1517 (Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1968), 297. 

79 Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order, 449—453. 
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extensive tradition of Franciscan patronage of Italian artists and fervently 
embraced impassioned Observant ideals.8° 

Antonello had probably returned to the Franciscan environs of his home 
city of Messina by the late 1450s or early 1460s. The Franciscan interests cen- 
tral to his later Ecce Homo pictures are evident in his earliest attributed work, 
a Franciscan-commissioned diptych, painted in Messina around 1465.8! The 
recto of this image depicts Mary and Child with a friar in adoration (Fig. 5.12), 
while the verso shows the face of Christ with a crown of thorns (Fig 5.13); 
his face is partially worn away by ritual kissing, which was symptomatic of 
Franciscan physical adoration (Fig. 5.4).9? 

Stylistically, the diptych lacks the maturity of shadow and texture found 
in Antonello's later works; the face of Christ is almost expressionless, gazing 
downward, and resembles no other painting by the artist. Indeed, the entire 
work, replete with quatrefoil frame and gilded halo, maintains an International 
Gothic tone. In addition, Mary's drapery, although deeply shadowed, is creased 
and rigid, lacking the plasticity of Antonello's works a few years later. Instead, 
the painting's style most approximates Colantonio's Delivery of the Franciscan 
Rule, demonstrating Antonello's early reliance on both his master's visual ap- 
proach as well as his engagement with Franciscan themes. 

As we have seen, upon his arrival in Venice, Antonello was already en- 
trenched in Franciscan spiritual and artistic interests. The circumstances in 
the Republic would extend and broaden his exposure to Franciscanism in a 
general sense, as well as directly inform his six Ecce Homo paintings, and are 
worth some consideration here. Shortly after Antonello's possible 1469 arrival 
in Venice, the newly elected Franciscan Pope Sixtus Iv published a bull (1471) 
mandating that only St. Francis could be portrayed with the stigmata, explicitly 
denying that right to images of the Dominican saint, Catherine of Siena. Sixtus 
IV's pro-Franciscan zeal was particularly intensified in Venice, with whom he 
was politically allied against Ferrara, when he responded favorably to requests 
from the new Minister-General, John Zanetto of Udine, a Venetian, for a bull 
allowing huge endowments to Franciscan churches.5? Furthermore, with the 
aid of print, Sixtus drove a rigorous campaign to have Bonaventure canonized.*4 
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Antonello da Messina, Ecce FIGURE 5.13 
Homo (recto), 1465. Oil and 
tempera on wood. Museo 
Regionale di Messina, 
Messina, Italy. 
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Antonello da Messina, 
Madonna and Child with St. 
Francis in Adoration (verso?) 
1465. Oil and tempera on 
wood. Museo Regionale di 
Messina, Messina, Italy. 
PHOTO: REGIONE 
SICILIANA, ASSESSORATO 
DEI BENI CULTURALI E 
DELLA IDENTITÀ SICILIANA 
— DIPANIMENRO DEI BENI 
CULTURALI E DELLA 
IDENTITÀ SICILIANA — 
POLO REGIONALE DI 
MESSINA PER I SILI 
CULTURALI - MUSEO 
INTERDISCIPLINARE DI 
MESSINA. 


Besides Sixtus Iv’s support of the order, Franciscan liturgical texts also abound- 
ed in Venice in the early 1470s, making Antonello a witness to the eruption of 
Franciscan devotional printing in that сісу.85 Moreover, based upon the suc- 
cessive marriages of Paola, his likely daughter the painter may have had direct 
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familial contact with Franciscan liturgical works printed in the city. Venice was 
Europe's largest printing center in the last half of the fifteenth century, dis- 
seminating more than fifteen percent of all publications, leading a scribe to 
bemoan in 1473 that Venice was "stuffed with books."59 The Republic became 
the printing hub of Franciscan texts. By the turn of the fifteenth century, the 
Franciscan Church of the Frari would even have its very own press.8” Much 
of the printed liturgical texts embellished the drama of the Passion for devo- 
tees and worked in tandem with private viewings of devotional imagery, like 
Antonello's Ecce Homo paintings, that were intended to encourage pious re- 
flection and penitence.5? 

The primary publisher of all types of texts when Antonello likely arrived on 
the Venetian scene was Nicholas Jenson, who seems to have had an interest 
in circulating Franciscan material, beginning in the early 1470s. For instance, 
he published the texts of John Duns Scotis (c. 1266-1308), the confessions of 
Anthony of Padua, the Meditationes, as well as works of Bonaventure. Most 
importantly, while Antonello was in Venice in 1475, Jenson published the long- 
awaited first edition-overhaul of church canon, the Liber Extra of 1236, devel- 
oped and sponsored by Pope Gregory IX (1170-1241, г. 1227—1241), the very pope 
who had had Francis canonized.9? In contrast to this surplus of Franciscan 
works published by Jenson and others, there was a modicum of liturgical 
printing for any other religious order. For example, Venice printed no texts 





86 X Brian Richardson, Print Culture in Renaissance Italy: The Editor and the Vernacular Text, 
1470-1600 (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1994), 6—9; Martin Lisner Lowry, The World of Aldus 
Manutius: Business and Scholarship in Renaissance Venice (Oxford: Basil Blackwell 1979), 
7-9. 

87 Richardson, Print Culture in Renaissance Italy, 6—9. 

88 By the end of the century there would be 150 Venetian presses publishing more than 4,000 
editions, which was more than twice the production of the city’s nearest competitor, 
Paris. 

89 As Cardinal Ugolino dei Conti di Segni of Umbria, Sixtus Iv was a personal friend 
of Francis and first protector-benefactor of the original order of Friars under Pope 
Innocent 111. Later in 1475, Sixtus Iv invited Jenson to Rome where he invested the printer 
with the title of “Count of the Palatine” and granted him other privileges. Jenson perhaps 
purchased this high honor, although it may have been gifted to the printer for his mass 
production of long-awaited canon law and Franciscan vulgate. Gerulaitis, Printing and 
Publishing in Fifteenth-Century Venice, 1213, 2226. See also Brown, The Venetian Printing 
Press, 13; Deborah Parker, “Women in the Book Trade in Italy, 1475-1620,” RQ 49, no. 3 
(Autumn 1996): 509, 540. 
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whatsoever by the most ubiquitous of Dominican authors, Thomas Aquinas, 
until 1480.99 

Antonello's affectively charged and provocatively naturalistic treatment 
of the iconography of the suffering Christ would have enabled precisely the 
type of penitential empathy called for in the copious Franciscan texts print- 
ed in Venice in the 1470s. The documents discussed above, which suggest 
Antonello's possible 1469 arrival and subsequent personal association with the 
Venetian printing world through his daughter's successive marriages, point to 
his direct knowledge of Franciscan devotional texts that would have informed, 
inspired, and accompanied his pictures of Ecce Homo. Antonello's immer- 
sion in the Venetian Franciscan printing establishment, in tandem with the 
Franciscan demand for iconography of Christ's pain and the artist's own deep- 
seated familiarity and sympathy with Franciscan ideologies, all advocate for a 
Franciscan context for his six Ecce Homo paintings. 


Concluding Remarks 


Antonello da Messina's artistic accomplishment was an anomaly in the late 
1400s. In an age when the devotional image of Christ was mellowing to an ethe- 
real sensibility, his six pictures of Ecce Homo display an acute human mis- 
ery. In Antonello's skilled hands, the face of Jesus directly engages the viewer 
with, as Bonaventure says, a “disgrace and shame" that was intended to arouse, 
elicit, and penetrate with incomparable pathos. Although undocumented, the 
paintings’ diminutive scale suggests private contrition, pointing to specific de- 
votional interests. Antonello’s emotionally provocative treatment of the ico- 
nography resonates with the distinctly Franciscan devotional topos of penance. 
Furthermore, the artist’s ability to convey emotions emerged and matured in 
Messina, Naples, and Venice — cities with a profound Franciscan presence. 
The prevailing disposition in both the religious-political agenda as well as 
passional art, particularly during Antonello’s time in Messina and Naples, 
was Franciscan. Moreover, the aggressive demand for liturgical works to ac- 
company images of private devotion in Venice was predominately Franciscan. 
Finally, the artist himself asked to be interred in a Franciscan cemetary as a 
Third Order Observant Franciscan. All these factors point to not only direct 





go For the slow start in Dominican printing in Venice, see Martin Lisner Lowry, Nicholas 
Jenson and the Rise of Venetian Publishing in Renaissance Europe (Oxford: Blackwell, 1991), 
154—155. The spate of printed Franciscan literature in the early years of the 1470s was 
under the auspices Franciscan Doge Nicolo Tron (1466-1473), buried in the Frari. 
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Franciscan benefaction of Antonello's Ecce Homo paintings, but also a mul- 
tifaceted Franciscan devotional context that stimulated and influenced these 
pictures. Engendered by the painter's preeminent artistic gifts of light, texture, 
and sensitivity to suffering humanity, Antonello's Ecce Homo paintings mark a 
Renaissance apogee in the face of Christ portrayed in corporeal pain. 
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CHAPTER 6 


An Andean Stoning: Francis as Alter Christus in 
Viceregal Santiago 


Catherine Burdick 





FIGURE 6.1 Unknown artist(s), The Stoning of Saint Francis, 1668-1684. Oil on canvas. Produced 
in Cusco for the Church and Missionary Complex of San Francisco, Santiago de Chile. 
REPRODUCED WITH PERMISSION OF THE MUSEO DE ARTE COLONIAL DE SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


In The Stoning of St. Francis (1668-1684), a painting belonging to a series 
of fifty-three scenes on the life of Francis of Assisi and completed by the 
Cusco-region workshop of indigenous artist Basilio Santa Cruz Pumacallao 
(1635-1710) for the church and monastery of San Francisco in Santiago, Chile, 
saintly suffering mirrors the focal narrative of Christian tradition: the Passion 
of Christ (Fig. 6.1).! The stoning event occurs in a plaza in the Umbrian town of 





1 For further information on this series see Gabriel Guarda, Barroco hispanoamericano en Chile: 


vida de San Francisco de Asís pintada en el siglo XVII para el Convento Franciscano de Santiago 
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Assisi where, following his conversion in the wilderness, Francis has emerged 
famished and unkempt only to face torment. Here, in a thirteenth-century 
episode that brings to mind the brutal events of Christ's final days, this saint 
is encircled by a group of children from diverse social strata who have unit- 
ed with the common goal of assaulting him. In the painting's lower right, an 
inscription reveals that his symbolic death-sentence is a puerile response to 
the observed transgression of societal norms: the youth of Assisi, concluding 
Francis to be stricken with madness for his tattered appearance, “ran after him 
to throw stones and filth.” Yet Andean viewers of all backgrounds would have 
recognized the baroque fountain in the plaza as a detail that restages the ston- 
ing event within the era and region in which the work was created; similar 
fountains are found in the main plazas of cities like Lima (Fig. 6.2).? As I argue, 
this painting exemplifies a southern Andean convention of drawing from 
European models while layering local conceptions and innovations upon this 
framework to render Christian suffering present and meaningful, especially for 
indigenous audiences. 


ТТЕ 


FIGURE 6.2 

Fountain in main plaza, 1651. Lima, Peru. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY CATHERINE 
BURDICK. 








(Santiago: Museo Colonial de San Francisco, 2002), esp. 24—25; Luis Mebold Kónenkamp, 
Catálogo de pintura colonial en Chile: Convento-Museo San Francisco, Santiago, vol. 1, ed. Jorge 
Montoya Véliz (Santiago: Ediciones UC, 2010). 

2 "juzgaron estar loco y los muchachos le corrieron tirándole piedras y lodo." 

3 Asimilar baroque fountain marks Lima's main plaza in the painting, The Plaza Mayor in Lima 
in 1680, 1680, currently in the Museo de América, Madrid. For the image, see «http://www 
.mecd.gob.es/museodeamerica/coleccion/-Itimas-adquisiciones/plaza-mayor-lima.html>. 
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The subject of this hagiographic scene is not the violent act or its resulting 
wound, but rather is Francis's anticipation of physical pain. Not a rock or cob- 
ble has been unleashed by these children in viceregal garb, and the tension 
produced by raised arms and clenched fists dominates the picture. Of course, 
the traditional parallel to the hagiography of Francis of Assisi is the crucifixion 
of Christ, a martyrdom by which he is understood to have taken on the sum 
of human suffering. In showing the instant before the action, the scene cap- 
tures and underscores the human fallibility that guides the abuse to follow. In 
conveying the moment that anticipates an unjust punishment, the indigenous 
painter Basilio Santa Cruz Pumacallao and the members of his workshop have 
opened an imaginative space into which indigenous viewers could insert simi- 
larly undeserved personal trials. 

Although Chilean audiences for this work included friars and parishioners 
whose diverse backgrounds mirrored those of the rendered assailants, santi- 
aguinos of European heritage often owned personal religious art collections 
from which to derive inspiration for guiding their lives. Following the Tridentine 
mandates about displaying images of Christ and the saints in Catholic institu- 
tions, the public and semi-public religious spaces of Santiago were given over 
to the display of iconography predominantly for those "new Christians" who 
could not afford such luxuries of their own.* It is important to point out here 
the various roles that the indigenous members of the parish of the monastery 
of San Francisco took on. They were not only participants in confraternities 
and students of the school located behind the monastery, but also the build- 
ers and even designers of its architecture. By meditating upon the painting of 
Francis under attack, the indigenous community of San Francisco could envi- 
sion their own trials as serving a higher good; such substitutions were impor- 
tant for motivating conversion and demonstrating devotion. 

Keeping in mind the particularly fluid character of syncretic iconography, 
the present study treats The Stoning of St. Francis as a multivalent hagiographic 
episode that is imbued with meanings derived from both the traditional nar- 
rative introduced from Europe and local signification to render the Christian 
broken body? It examines how, through its deployment of various doubled 
meanings, Andean audiences experienced the narrative of anguish personally, 





4 Isabel Cruz, Arte y sociedad en Chile, 1550-1650 (Santiago: Universidad Católica de Chile, 
1986), 61. 

5 As Roland Barthes has argued for images as well as texts, although their forms are fixed, the 
cultural contexts that imbue them with meaning are “made of yielding, shapeless associa- 
tions,” which ultimately render their interpretation open and unstable. Barthes, Mythologies, 
trans. Annette Lavers (New York: Hill and Wang, 1972 [1957 ]), 119. 
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re-imagining Christian suffering in imitatio to evoke compassion and even 
to implicate themselves as participants in saintly suffering. While the legion 
of saints struck a chord with "new Christians" who carried the memory of a 
polytheistic past, the stoning image evokes Francis's traditional role as an alter 
Christus, or alternate Christ. With these points in mind, this study treats the 
parallel lives of this saint and Christ, and then focuses upon the specific in- 
stance of the young perpetrators in the painting and similar stone-throwing 
children along the via crucis. Despite drawing from traditional Christian narra- 
tives and prototypes, because of its indigenous authorship this viceregal paint- 
ing also carries the weight of Andean conceptions of materiality that predate 
the Spanish conquest as well as the devotional and artistic practices that devel- 
oped in and around viceregal Cusco, where the artist worked. To further distin- 
guish this scene of Christian endurance from its European counterparts, local 
readings for an iconography of stoning, in part based on Andean conceptions 
of stone, will be proposed. Furthermore, it has been observed that devotional 
conventions in the viceroyalty of Peru (c. 1534-1820) gave particular relevance 
to the brutal images of the Crucifixion over the broader narrative of Christ's 
Passion, a practice which gave added weight to saintly iconographies that par- 
allel the events of Christ's final days. The substitutions and doubled significa- 
tions of The Stoning of St. Francis invited Andeans of diverse backgrounds to 
personally commiserate with Christian suffering, and even to imagine them- 
selves as participants. 


Interpreting an Andean Lapidation 


Directly above the rose-framed medallion located in the painting's foreground, 
a boy gestures upward to direct our eye through the diagonal composition, an 
arrangement which establishes Francis’s defenseless gesture as a focal detail.9 
In anticipation of the stoning event, Francis has extended his arms to assume 
the crucifixion pose. This image of saintly mortification is in keeping with the 
traditional hagiography of Francis of Assisi, his posture drawing attention to 
the remarkable anguish that connected his life to that of Christ. Because physi- 
cal suffering forms a cornerstone of Christian symbolism, images of the perse- 
cution of Christ and the saints were encouraged both in Catholic Europe and 
in Iberian colonies during the Counter Reformation. The Passion was among 





6 Foran extended discussion of the composition of The Stoning of St. Francis, see Luis Mebold 
Kónenkamp, Catálogo de pintura colonial en Chile: obras en monasterios y conventos de religio- 


sas de antigua fundación (Santiago: Ediciones Universidad Católica de Chile, 1987), 161. 
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the most potent themes of this campaign. In response to the Council of Trent 
(1545-63), some European churches were even restaged so that laity could 
meditate upon iconographies of the related Stations of the Cross, the events of 
the day of Christ's execution, arranged around the nave." 

In the southern Andes a different artistic approach was taken to the Passion 
narrative, as cults to advocations of Christ in this region tended to be associat- 
ed with a single episode: the Crucifixion.? Here, narrative cycles of the Passion 
were often abbreviated or emphasized the peak event on the cross, and includ- 
ed settings and figures that were recognizably Andean.? A Jesuit report of 1696 
from what is now northern Bolivia, demonstrates how crucifixion iconography 
substituted for the entire weight of Christ's Passion for indigenous audiences 
at the Church of Our Lady of Loreto. As the text describes, "on the side altar, an 
image of the crucified Christ was placed in the middle of a retablo, | and] in this 
Chapel the Mass of the Passion was said every Friday, which was attended by 
nearly the entire town, who immediately encountered the image....”!° A local 
choir accompanied this mass, chanting the moving Miserere mei, Deus (Have 
mercy on me, O God). By tradition, the Tenebrae service, which this haunting 
musical piece accompanied, initiated at dusk, and during the course of the 





7 The Church of S. Croce in Florence is one such example. Marcia B. Hall, “Introduction,” in 
The Sensuous in the Counter-Reformation Church, ed. Marcia B. Hall and Tracy E. Cooper 
(New York: Cambridge UP, 2013), 3. 

8 The Andean cultural regions can be broadly divided into a northern area, which includes 
Ecuador and Colombia, and the southern Andes, which is comprised of the current na- 
tions of Chile, Peru, and Bolivia and the western extremes of Argentina, and includes 
both Cusco and Santiago. For more on the southern Andes and the Crucifixion, see Maya 
Stanfield-Mazzi, Object and Apparition: Envisioning the Christian Divine in the Colonial 
Andes (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 2013), 34; Cruz, Arte y sociedad, 77. For a 
comprehensive study of the Crucifixion iconography produced in the viceregal Spanish 
Americas, see Héctor Н. Schenone, Iconografía del arte colonial: Jesucristo (Buenos Aires: 
Edición Tarea, 1998), 285-332. The situation for iconographies of the Passion were appar- 
ently quite different in New Spain, where its full narrative was more frequently conveyed 
in church and monastic mural cycles, for instance, at the Convent of San Juan Teitipac, 
Oaxaca. 

9 Such is the case for a series of five existent paintings in the Museo Colonial de San 
Francisco in Santiago attributed to the Ayacucho School, in which the Crucifixion scene 
is nearly three times larger than the other canvases. 

10 “En el (altar) Colateral, se ha puesto en medio de su retablo la Imagen de Christo 
Crucificado, en cuya Capilla se dice todos los Viernes la Missa de Passión, a que acude 
casi todo el Pueblo, y se descubre la Imagen al principio..." Diego de Eguiluz, Relación de 
la Misión apostólica de los Moxos de esta Provincia del Peru de la Compania de Jesus (Lima: 


Impr. del Universo, de C. Prince, 1696), 19. 
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mass a number of candles were extinguished one by one. At its conclusion a 
single flame remained to illuminate the Crucifixion while the choir sang the 
Act of Contrition, impressing upon native worshippers the focal role of repen- 
tance as they meditated upon this image of anguish. 

This singular emphasis on the Crucifixion was reinforced by decreased 
emphasis on devotional imagery tied to other aspects of the Passion narra- 
tive. The use of sculpture in reenactments of episodes the Passion beyond the 
Crucifixion, for example, particularly the elaborate restaging of the descent 
from the cross that was carried out by northern Andean confraternities, does 
not appear to have been a focal element of southern Andean ritual practice." 
By conventionally distilling the final events of Christ’s life to the potent 
Crucifixion scene, Andean officials set forth a focused message of self-sacrifice 
that was believed to best motivate and maintain indigenous conversion and re- 
pentance. Yet this practice left an artistic gap for the focal narratives of Christ’s 
Passion. The popularity of hagiographic cycles in the late seventeenth-century 
southern Andes, particularly for Francis of Assisi, was certainly motivated in 
part by the role of this saint’s trials as substitution for those endured by Christ 
in his final days. 

The exaggerated tendency in Andean art to reduce the narrative of Christ's 
final days to the Crucifixion was not the only motivation for depicting parallel 
saintly events in its place. In fact, episodes of suffering from the lives of the 
saints, particularly Francis, were likely undertaken in Andean workshops for 
the comparative freedom they afforded indigenous artists by the later seven- 
teenth century. Despite the relevance of the Passion for conveying Catholic 
doctrine to “new Christians,” early Andean iconographies on this theme re- 
quired strict adherence to European prototypes (Fig. 6.3).12 Above all, as the 
ultimate image of religious suffering for the Christian world, the Crucifixion 
was uncharacteristically regulated by authorities who did not permit signifi- 
cant alterations.? Indigenous painters and sculptors were not only expected 
to model the events of Christ’s final days directly on “Old World” prints and 





11 Susan Verdi Webster, “Native Brotherhoods and Visual Culture in Colonial Quito: The 
Confraternity of the Rosary,” in Faith’s Boundaries: Laity and Clergy in Early Modern 
Confraternities, ed. Nicholas Terpstra, Adriano Prosperi, and Stefania Pastore (Turnhout, 
Belgium: Brepols Publishers, 2012), 287, 289. 

12 Ofthe painted versions of the Crucifixion undertaken in the southern Andes, one that 
veered cautiously from European prototypes was the celebrated Lord of the Earthquakes, 
which featured the statue of the patron of Cusco in a knee-length lace “skirt” together 
with the altar in the Cusco Cathedral where it was kept. 

13 Felipe Cossío del Pomar, Peruvian Colonial Art: The Cuzco School of Painting (New York: 
Wittenborn and Co., 1964), 53. 
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FIGURE 6.3 Albrecht Dürer, Christ Nailed to the Cross, 1511. Woodcut on laid 
paper. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, PHOTOGRAPH PROVIDED 
BY THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM. 


paintings, but also to adopt the pedantic concerns expressed in Spanish artis- 
tic treatises.!* 





14 X Forinstance, Francisco Pacheco and Juan Interián de Ayala both gave particular attention 
in their treatises to the precise number of nails used to fasten Christ to the cross. Pacheco, 
Arte de la pintura: extractado y enriquecido con un tratado nuevo para saber limpiar y res- 
taurar las pinturas sobre lienzo, madera, cobre, piedra, por Mariano de la Roca y Delgado 
(Madrid: J. Cruzado, 1871 [1649]), 91-93; Interián de Ayala, El pintor Christiano, y erudito, 6 
Tratado de los errores que sueles cometerse ... (Madrid: D. Joachin Ibarra, 1782), 114-15. 
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During the second half of the seventeenth century, indigenous and mestizo 
workshops in Cusco, as well as at other centers such as Potosí and Arequipa, 
were proudly developing regional styles that relied upon a certain laxity on 
the part of local Church officials. The Cusco School of painting, arguably the 
most well-known of these workshops, was comprised of indigenous and per- 
haps mestizo artists who specialized in Catholic iconography. This group flour- 
ished particularly during the second half of the seventeenth century and into 
the eighteenth century. The arrival to Cusco of art collector and patron Bishop 
Manuel de Mollinedo y Angulo in 1673 provided Castilian prototypes and fi- 
nancing for many local painters, including Basilio Santa Cruz. Cusco School 
painters revised European "standards" by relocating biblical scenes within 
Andean settings and drawing attention to the diverse ethnicities and social 
classes that comprised viceregal society.!° These iconographies embedded pre- 
conquest religious conceptions, even under the noses of officials who did not 
always comprehend their full significance.!? As Francisco Stastsny has pointed 
out, artistic expression had a broad impact on indigenous lives, offering eco- 
nomic independence and social advancement that were more difficult to at- 
tain through other professions." Moreover, in 1688 the indigenous members of 
the Cusco School and the local Spanish-led painting guild formally separated, 
a significant event which lessened indigenous reliance upon European sources 
and stimulated a wide local repertoire enhanced with new stylistic choices. 
These factors contributed to the reproduction and commercialization of im- 
ages the life of Francis of Assisi by the Cusco School of painting in at least four 
cycles, each of which includes a version of The Stoning of St. Francis, as well as 
their distribution throughout the viceroyalty of Peru.!* 


Southern Andean Crucifixions and Suffering Saints 


Because Counter-Reformation iconographies were intended to "have the sum- 
mary effect ... of persuasion ... by helping to excite, and [thereby to] ignite 





15 The series on the life of St. Francis does not display the accentuated flatness or applica- 
tion of gold leaf (brocateado) that characterized other paintings of the Cusco school. 

16 Carolyn S. Dean, "The Renewal of Old World Images and the Creation of Colonial 
Peruvian Visual Culture,” in Converging Cultures: Art and Identity in Spanish America, ed. 
Diane Fane (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1996),” 177-179. 

17 Francisco Stastny, "La pintura en el Pert colonial,” in Barroco iberoamericano: de los Andes 
a las Pampas, ed. Ramón Gutiérrez (Milan: Editoriale Jaca Book SpA, 1997), 116-17. 

18 — Mebold Kónenkamp, Catálogo de pintura colonial en Chile (1987), 242. 
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devotion,” as Jacobo Benigno Bossuet described in the eighteenth century, 
one traditional entry point for treating religious suffering is a consideration 
of the viewer responses that such works generated.!? Accounts of Holy Week 
in Santiago, as described by Chilean Jesuit Alonso de Ovalle in 1646, give 
some sense of local reactions to iconographies of Christian endurance, effec- 
tively linking Andean imagery to actual devotional practices.2° Remarkably, 
Ovalle’s account describes a procession that commenced at the Church of 
San Francisco, the very institution that would commission the painting under 
discussion just decades later. When the indigenous faithful processed the 800— 
meter distance to the Plaza de Armas, they encountered a sculpted image of 
the crucified Christ that inspired them to erupt in outward displays of devotion. 
As they advanced toward the tall cross, Ovalle relays, they raised their eyes to it, 
opened their arms and embraced it, and kissed it again and again while making 
"other demonstrations of pain and sentiment ... [such that] it seemed to be a 
living person”?! In this account of the most celebrated enactment of Christ's 
Passion which colonial Santiago staged, there can be little doubt of the com- 
passionate outpouring expressed by the indigenous believers of Santiago as 
they publicly witnessed Christ’s sacrifice. 

A similar account of a Good Friday procession in the north-eastern reaches 
of the viceroyalty of Peru links Crucifixion iconography with physical peni- 
tence. Here, participants fell in line behind a sculpture of Christ and pursued it 
through the plaza of San Francisco de Borja with such “silence and composure 
that one couldn't hear a word, only the whips of a growing number of blood 
penitents.”22 Observing a young flagellant whipping himself more rigorously 
than his companions as they processed behind the sculpture, a priest inquired 





19 “(Іа imagen católica) tenía un sumo afecto ... se persuadía ... ayudaban muchísimo a ex- 
citar, y encender la devoción..." Jacobo Benigno Bossuet, Historia de las variaciones de las 
Iglesias protestantes y exposición de la doctrina de la Iglesia Católica, sobre los puntos de 
controversia (Madrid: Andrés Ortega, 1765), 21. 

20 The proposed relevance in this study of The Stoning of St. Francis as an Andean mirror 
of the Passion resonates with Susan Verdi Webster's assertion that an understanding of 
Catholic iconography must take in account the central place of the art object in ritual. 
Webster, Art and Ritual in Golden-Age Spain: Sevillian Confraternities and the Processional 
Sculpture of Holy Week (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1989). 

21 “hazer (sic) otras demonstraciones de dolor, y sentimiento ... que parece una persona 
viva..." Alonso de Ovalle, Histórica relación del reyno de Chile, y de las missiones, y ministe- 
rios que exercita en la Compañía de lesus (Rome: Francesco Cavalli, 1646), 167. 

22 “ѕе ordena la Procesión por la Plaza ... en un silencio, y una compostura tan grande, que 
no se oye una palabra, sino las azotes de un crecido numero de penitentes de sangre..." 


Eguiluz, Relación, 62. 
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as to his motivations. The youth's response points to the power of images of re- 
ligious suffering to solicit empathy and repentant self-mortification: "Because 
the others were not thinking as I was, upon their sins, while I was meditating 
on the Passion of our Lord, and on hell, for mercy on my sins, so I tightened my 
grip.”?3 We might imagine similar responses, if less emotive, in front of Francis 
under attack in The Stoning of St. Francis.*4 

Even prior to commissioning the St. Francis cycle from the workshop of 
Basilio Santa Cruz, the monastery of San Francisco in Santiago maintained ico- 
nographies that drew visual parallels between its namesake and that of Christ. 
According to a mid-seventeenth-century description by Ovalle, this extensive 
monastery was a veritable city that displayed a series on the life of St. Francis 
together with depictions of the "steps" of Christ's final days along the inner 
walls of its cloister patios.2° Currently, the remnants of a colonial-era mural 
showing the Flagellation of Christ are all that remain of what may have been 
the aforementioned Passion series. What is noteworthy in this viceregal ac- 
count, in addition to an atypical Andean mural series showing the last days of 
Christ, is the observed juxtaposition of these two lives, arranged as if to draw 
clear comparisons between their trials. 

The relevance of an Andean artistic model of endurance for indigenous 
viewers cannot be overstated. This is because although daily existence in the 
viceroyalty of Peru was generally precarious, indigenous life here under the 
thumb of Spanish rule was, at its very essence, characterized by suffering. As 
noted by Isabel Cruz, the historical context of indigenous domination was cer- 
tainly a reason to take refuge in religion as an escape from the suffering of this 





23 “Porque los otros no pensaban como уо en sus pecados, yo meditaba la Pasión de nuestro 
Señor, y en el infierno, que merecía por mis culpas, y así apretaba la mano.’ Ibid., 63. 

24 Мо known records convey specifically where or how the series of 53 paintings on the life 
of St. Francis was displayed in the Convento de San Francisco in Santiago during the colo- 
nial era. It is likely, however, that they hung on the corridors that wrap around the cloister 
patios. A similar series in Lima was displayed in this manner during the colonial era, and 
descriptions and photographs of the Convento in Santiago from c. 1900 indicate that in 
this era the St. Francis series was hung in open air, initiating near the entrance and con- 
tinuing, as one enters the first patio, to the right. Gabriel Guarda, “Prólogo: Los Mensajes 
Espirituales de la pintura cuzqueña,” in Mebold Kónenkamp, Catálogo de pintura, 1:21-22; 
Juan Ramón Rovegno, La casa de Fray Pedro de Bardeci: el Convento de San Francisco, 
Santiago de Chile (Santiago: Alameda, 2009), 83-84. 

25 “El convento de San Francisco podemos decir que es una ciudad ... tiene dos claustros ... 
el segundo ... de muy devota pintura de la vida del glorioso santo, careada con los passos 
de la de dechado Christo señor nuestro..." de Ovalle, Histórica, 155. 
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world, and as part of this relief, to engage with "lacerating Catholic images.”?8 
When King Ferdinand of Aragón and his daughter, Queen Juana, claimed it 
their duty to subdue and Christianize all barbarous nations in 1513, they paved 
the way for a colonial world in which Catholic doctrine was at times dispersed 
and enforced using malicious subjection. Ironically, it was religious iconogra- 
phy that modeled how the native individual should endure such abuses, in- 
formed and guided by an inner spiritual paciencia (patience) that bars external 
pain from penetrating the inner self.2” The necessity for such an inner strength 
is found in the abuses outlined by the indigenous writer Felipe Guamán Poma 
de Ayala in his illustrated text to Philip 111 of c. 1615. Here, he included a lengthy 
appeal against those priests who, in violation of royal laws and colonial ordi- 
nances, subjected "new Christians" to appalling violations that included their 
imprisonment and singeing them with candles.?8 

Yet from the vantage point of the Spaniards, harsh treatment of indigenous 
converts was often considered indispensable to both the moral and economic 
development of Andean society. Catholic authorities often presumed that it 
was in the best interest of natives to be harshly subjugated, as they could then 
be indoctrinated; this way they were "taught in the faith, and all would accept 
it”29 Much like children, Andeans were considered to be formative humans, 
and a firm hand was understood to be necessary for their development of rea- 
son and acceptance of Christianity. But grim acts upon Andeans were not con- 
fined to the institution of religion, as under the Spanish encomienda system 
natives were subjected to resettlement and forced labor on agricultural lands 
and mines under conditions that were often fatal.?? In 1649, the Archbishop of 





26 "de su situación histórica de pueblo dominado se vertió, sin duda, en las lacerantes imá- 
genes católicas.” Cruz, Arte y sociedad, 36. 

27 Miles Richardson, Marta Eugenia Pardo, and Barbara Bode, "The Image of Christ in 
Spanish America as a Model for Suffering: An Explanatory Note,” Journal of Interamerican 
Studies and World Affairs 13, no. 2 (1971): 247—48. 

28 Felipe Guamán Poma de Ayala, "Felipe Guamán Poma de Ayala's Appeal Concerning the 
Priests, Peru,” in Colonial Latin America: A Documentary History, ed. Kenneth Mills et al. 
(Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources Inc., 2002), 173-84. 

29 Álvaro Jara, Guerra y sociedad en Chile (Santiago: Editorial Universitaria, 1971), 94, 188. 

30 Under the Spanish encomienda system, which adapted the Inka structure for exacting 
tribute from its subjects, indigenous peoples were obligated to pay taxes in the form of 
labor or gold to conquistadors and other leaders. Jeremy Ravi Mumford, Vertical Empire: 
The General Resettlement of Indians in the Colonial Andes (Durham: Duke UP, 2012), 
esp. 143-56; Teresa Gisbert, "Potosí: Urbanism, Architecture, and the Sacred Image of 
the Environment, in Potosí: Colonial Treasures and the Bolivian City of Silver, ed. Pedro 


Querejazu and Elizabeth Ferrer (New York: Americas Society Art Gallery, 1997), 30-32. 
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Lima criticized the abuses of forced labor as deterrents to indigenous salvation, 
insisting that "no one can deny that the miners, master craftsmen, cultivators, 
and owners of fields and farms all tyrannically value ... work of the Indians."?! 
To his mind, such demands on indigenous energies "left them without time 
nor place where they could be indoctrinated" and spurred the indigenous 
members of his archdiocese to find solace in idolatry and vice.?? One man- 
ner by which all of these abuses, which provoked exhaustion, infirmity, and 
nightmares in even the most compliant indigenous Christian, were mitigated 
in the mid-colonial era was through locally produced religious iconographies 
that promoted physical pain for the betterment of the soul and the attainment 
of eternal redemption.?? 


Franciscus Alter Christus 


To return to the painting under discussion, a reading of The Stoning of St. 
Francis in concordance with the Passion narrative is foregrounded by Francis's 
conversion on the outskirts of Assisi, an event which is depicted in a vignette 
at the top left. As conveyed here in miniature, it was at the abandoned San 
Damiano Church where Francis, born Giovanni Bernardone in 1181, believed 
that God spoke to him through a mouthpiece that took the form of a crucifix, 
commanding him to literally and figuratively rebuild his church. Below, upon 
his return to Assisi, our threatened saint-in-the-making focuses steadily upon 
the cruciform emblem of his conversion, giving little credence to the closing 
circle of rock-wielders. Because his thoughts are conveyed outwardly by his 
pose, we sense the magnanimity of Francis's surrender to impending pain, in- 
terpret his posture as a reference to the instrument of his conversion, and com- 
prehend the metaphorical relevance of stoning as a means of gathering up the 
required materials for carrying out God's mandate to build.3* 





31 “по se puede negar que los mineros, los obrageros, chacaneadores, o tragenadores, y 
los chacareros, y estancieros se valen tiránicamente ... trabajo de los Indios" Pedro de 
Villagómez, Carta pastoral de exhortación e instrucción contra las idolatrías de los Indios 
del Arzobispado de Lima (Lima: Jorge López de Herrera, 1649), ch. 24, n.p. 

32 “no les dejan tiempo, ni lugar para poderse doctrinados....” Ibid. 

33 Cruz, Arte y sociedad, 76; Esther Cohen, “The Animated Pain of the Body,’ AHR 105, no. 1 
(2000): 36-68. 

34 For more on the life of Francis of Assisi, see Donald Spoto, Reluctant Saint: The Life of 
Francis of Assisi (New York: Penguin Compass, 2002); Marion A. Habig, The Life of Saint 
Francis: Writings and Early Biographies: English Omnibus of the Sources for the Life of Saint 
Francis (Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1983). 
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As various authors have expressed, much of the religious art in the Christian 
tradition employs saintly martyrdom and physical anguish to provoke emo- 
tional reactions and sympathy, thereby drawing parallels with the Passion of 
Christ as a call to contrition.?? Such images have been interpreted as part of 
a “necessary” and “proper” reflection of Christ's sacrifice that transforms the 
most shameful and horrific trials into remarkable acts deserving eternal merit, 
and even legitimized "genuine" saints.?9 Certainly brutal acts in religious ico- 
nography have long fueled collective responses, and in the Andes, courageous 
images of saintly suffering were central to the spread of Christianity. This was 
particularly true among the poor and disenfranchised members of the con- 
verted indigenous population, all of whom would have been undoubtedly 
drawn to the poverty and physical pain of the suffering Francis as a means to 
eternal reward.?? 

The Stoning of St. Francis, influenced in part by European images of mar- 
tyrdom, offers a novel twist to the common hagiography of this saint by fore- 
grounding his imminent torment.?? Andean viewers would have recognized 
the conflations of episodes from Assisi and Calvary that were staged in an 
Andean plaza: Francis, at the fountain, as an alternate Christ as he neared the 
moment of his death on the cross. In considering the ways that The Stoning of 
St. Francis reflects a particularly Christian approach to knowing pain, the role 
of Francis as a mirror of Christ is central. The biblical foundation for imitatio 
Christi is located in Matthew 10: "If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me" (verse 38). As if in response 





35 . These themes are considered within this anthology in Graham, “Compassionate 
Suffering"; Weller, "Pain and Pathos"; Ortega, *Hagiographical Misery and the Liminal 
Witness"; Melion, "Eyes Enlivened"; Kilroy-Ewbank, "Love Hurts"; Burdette, "Reparations 
for Christ Our Lord”; Hunt, "Empathetic Wounds.” 

36 John К. Decker, "Introduction: Spectacular Unmaking: Creative Destruction, Destructive 
Creativity,’ in Death, Torture and the Broken Body in European Art, 1500-1650, ed. John R. 
Decker and Mitzi Kirkland Ives (Burlington, ут: Ashgate, 2015), 1-2; Esther Cohen, The 
Modulated Scream: Pain in Late Medieval Culture (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2010), 131. 

37 . Michael Schwartz, “Bodies of Self-Transcendence: The Spirit of Affect in Giotto and Piero,” 
in Representing Emotions: New Connections in the Histories of Art, Music, and Medicine, ed. 
Penelope Gouk and Helen Hills (Burlington, vr: Ashgate, 2005), 69-88; Judith Perkins, 
The Suffering Self: Pain and Narrative Representation in the Early Christian Era (London: 
Routledge, 1995), 8-9; Gerald L. Sittser and Eugene H. Peterson, Water from a Deep Well: 
Christian Spirituality from Early Martyrs to Modern Missionaries (Downers Grove, IL: IVP 
Books, 2007), 27—28. 

38 Mebold Kónenkamp, Catálogo de pintura, 1160—63. 
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to this very passage, Francis's depicted assumption of a crucifixion posture 
is one of the numerous commonalities that gave rise to the Franciscus alter 
Christus, or the notion that this saint was identified as an alternate Сһгіѕ.39 
The theme of their parallel lives was treated extensively by Franciscan theo- 
logians, including Bonaventure (1221-1274) and Bartholomew of Pisa (d. 1401), 
who concluded that Francis's life conformed to Christ's in innumerable ways. 
Of particular relevance for Andean audiences, Peruvian-based Spaniard Pedro 
Alva y Astorga (1601-1667) authored in 1651 an excessive list of some four thou- 
sand points of congruence between Christ and Francis.^? This obsessive proj- 
ect may have held sway over the sudden burst of hagiographic cycles on St. 
Francis that were painted during the second half of the seventeenth century 
for Franciscan churches and monasteries throughout the viceroyalty of Peru. 


Alter Christus and Wicked Children 


While Bonaventure and other biographers directly linked the mocking and 
stoning of Francis with the mocking and stoning of Christ, the rare representa- 
tion of young stone-throwers foregrounded in The Stoning of St. Francis is an 
Andean reinterpretation of the youthful figures present along the via crucis. 
Luke 32 describes Christ on the road to Calvary as consoling the women who 
followed him, saying: "Daughters of Jerusalem, do not weep for me, but weep 
for yourself and for your children, they know not what they do" (verse 28). 
While this passage offers a context for the presence of children in such scenes, 
their violent actions can be located in late thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
Italian images, most of which are Franciscan. As Amy Neff has rigorously docu- 
mented in such representations, among the crowds that followed the events 
along the via crucis, youngsters preparing to attack Christ with stones were 
inserted into peripheral areas of compositions.^! 

Such “wicked children" threaten to barrage Christ in a fifteenth-century paint- 
ing from Siena by Giovanni di Paolo (Fig. 6.4) and a menacing brat carries a 





39 Henk Van Os, “Saint Francis of Assisi as a Second Christ in Early Italian Painting,’ 
Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 7, no. 3 (1974): 115. 

40 Miguel Ángel Lavilla Martín, “El Naturae Prodigium Gratiae Portentum de Pedro de 
Alva y Astorga, una colección franciscana barroca” in Sanctus Evangelium observare: 
saggi in onore di Martino Conti, ed. Marco Nobile and Lluís Oviedo (Rome: Pontificium 
Athenaeum Antonianum, 2003), 211-46. 

41 Amy Neff, "Wicked Children on Calvary and the Baldness of St. Francis,” Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 34, no. 3 (1990): 215-44. 
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FIGURE 6.4 Giovanni di Paolo, Christ on the Way to Calvary, 1426. Tempera and gold leaf on 
panel. Siena, Italy. 

IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, PHOTOGRAPH PROVIDED BY THE WALTERS 
ART MUSEUM. 


weighty instrument of violence in the folds of his tunic in Martin Schongauer's 
Christ Carrying the Cross of с. 1475-80.*? We even find children in Giotto's 
early fourteenth-century fresco of a related episode, St. Francis Renouncing his 
Worldly Goods, in the Bardi Chapel in Santa Croce, Florence (Fig. 6.5). 

As an early proponent of Francis as alter Christus, Bonaventure describes 
in his Legenda Maior (c. 1260) the very events portrayed later in the Santiago 





42 Ibid., 215. Other examples of “wicked children" stoning Christ include a fresco at the 
Church of the S. Maria Donnaregina in Naples and a painting by Simone Martini of Christ 
carrying the Cross that once formed part of a private devotional retablo (Louvre INV. 
670 bis). 
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FIGURE 6.5 Giotto di Bondone, St. Francis Renouncing his Worldly Goods, 1325. Fresco. Bardi 


Chapel, Santa Croce, Florence, Italy. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, PHOTOGRAPH PROVIDED BY SCALA 
ARCHIVES. 


version of The Stoning of St. Francis. According to this text, following Francis's 
period of prayer and conversion in the wilderness, he returned to Assisi in 
much the same way that Christ arrived to Calvary. When the townspeople saw 
"his haggard looks and the change which had come over him, they thought 
he had gone mad, and they threw stones and mud from the street, shouting 
insults after him as if he were a lunatic. But Francis was deaf to it all and no 
insult could break or change him." 4? Prior to Bonaventure, Thomas of Celano 
had also commented in his biography, Tractatus de Miraculis (1250-1253), on 
the events that occurred upon Francis's return to Assisi: "all who knew him, 
comparing what he had been with what he now was, began to revile him mis- 
erably; they cried out on him as distraught and demented, and pelted him 
with mire and stones. They saw that he was changed from his former ways and 
greatly worn by maceration of the flesh, and therefore they set down all he 
did to his privations and to madness.”** These passages, although they do not 





43 Cited in ibid., 230-37. 
44 Cited in ibid., 230. 
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mention children directly, highlight the ridicule Francis received upon his re- 
turn. Artistic representations, however, do include peripheral children among 
Francis's tormentors, as noted above. 

The conventional adaptation of Christ's tiny tormentors along the via crucis 
for parallel scenes in Andean images of festivals and saints is found in other 
Cusco School paintings. For instance, a cycle presenting Cusco's Corpus Christi 
procession harnesses mischievous children to infuse the festival scene with 
anecdotal charm. Produced between 1674 and 1680 for the parish church of 
Santa Ana, the series features a mitigated variation on stoning and youthful 
rascality; one boy aims a peashooter at bystanders, while another attempts to 
catch a ride on the back of a processional cart.* Such depictions of “wicked 
children" in southern Andean artworks offer spectators a mirror of local soci- 
ety and convey humanistic details from daily life. This point returns us to the 
case of The Stoning of St. Francis, in which the multi-racial offenders and their 
varied costuming points to the ethnic and socio-economic diversity of many 
Andean viceregal towns. 

Directly binding the stoning at Assisi to the narrative of Christ's final days, 
youths in the Santiago painting bear the arma Christi, the weapons used during 
the Passion, and hence take on the specific roles of the characters present at the 
crucifixion who eased or provoked Christ's раіп.46 The aforementioned child 
who points a stick toward Francis substitutes for the centurion Longinus, who 
pierced Christ's side with his spear. In the foreground, the well-to-do youth in 
pink finery holds a cloth (in an earlier series this item is a hat), and may be the 
counterpart to Stephaton, the bearer of the vinegar sponge offered to Christ. 
These small figures simultaneously imbed the scene within European artistic 
and religious contexts, while also reflecting viceregal culture, thereby setting the 
groundwork for a multivalent reading of the parallel trials of Francis and Christ. 

In a sense, the foregrounding of young stone-throwers also signifies the per- 
ceived "childlike" character of native Andeans in a coded reference adapted 
from parallel characterizations in Christian tradition. In this visual trope, the 





45 Barbara Н. Jaye and William P. Mitchell, “The Iconography of Audience in the Cuzco 
Corpus Christi Paintings" Comparative Drama 25, no. 1 (1991): 100; Carolyn S. Dean, 
"Cuzco's Corpus Christi Paintings: A Festive Community Portrait, Review: Literature and 
Arts of the Americas 24, no. 43 (1990): 47—48. This series pertains to the collection of the 
Religious Museum at the Archbishop's Palace, Cusco. 

46 Equivalent figures of children as stand-ins for Stephaton and Longinus in Italian art are 
described in Margaret Flansburg, ^E Riluttante Ragazzotti: Youths as Hesitant Participants 
in the Crucifixion,” in The Early Modern Child in Art and History, ed. Matthew Knox Averett 
(New York: Routledge, 2016), 49—66. 
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children on the road to Calvary stand in for the Jews, who were described 
as “foolish children" for their "inability" to recognize Christ as their savior.*’ 
Hence, in Andean representations of Francis's entrance into Assisi, "wicked 
youths” embody the reapplication of perceived Jewish “underdevelopment” 
onto the indigenous population. Yet they also adapt a position forwarded by 
Spanish theologian Juan Ginés de Sepülveda, who, in his text of 1550 titled A 
Second Democritus: On the Just Causes of the War with the Indians, framed Native 
Americans as lesser beings.^? Borrowing from Aristotle's "Theory of Natural 
Slavery" set forth in Book т of Politics, Sepulveda asserted that the asymmetri- 
cal power relationships between Europeans and indigenous Americans, which 
set the stage for native persecution and bondage, were not only natural, but 
desirable and necessary in order to set the groundwork for effective civilization 
and evangelization.^? Sepülveda's position is echoed in a 1567 treatise titled 
Government of Peru, which maintained that indigenous Andeans were timid 
and gullible, simple and naturally born to serve, and blank slates upon which 
one could impose any doctrine or teaching.°° 

Belief systems were not the only European models for Andean depictions of 
saintly suffering, as imported prints and paintings also operated as frameworks 
for the cultivation of local styles. The engravings by Philippe Galle published in 
his Seraphici Francisci (1587) are believed to have served as primary sources for 
much of the painted cycles on the life of St. Francis dispersed throughout the 
viceroyalty of Реги.?! Notably, however, a model for The Stoning of St. Francis 
does not appear in Galle's series, and this is unsurprising given the rarity of the 
"wicked children" theme in European iconography more generally.*? While the 
Santiago painting may be based in part upon an engraving by Raphael Sadeler 





47 Neff, “Wicked Children,” 216. 

48 Juan Ginés de Sepulveda, Democrates Alter or Democrates Secundus sive de justis cau- 
sis belli apud Indos, ed. Angel Losada (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Científicas, Instituto Francisco de Vitoria, 1951 [1550]). 

49 Aristotle, Aristotle’s Politics: A Treatise on Government, trans. William Ellis (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 1912), bk. 1, ch. 4-7. 

50 Juan de Matienzo, Gobierno de Perú (Buenos Aires: Compañía Sud-Americana de Billetes 
de Banco, 1910 [1567 ]), 14-15. 

51 Mebold Kónenkamp, Catálogo de pintura, 1160. The series commissioned by the 
Monastery of San Francisco in Santiago was one of the later and technically superior 
versions. 

52 To offer a rare instance of children stoning saints in European iconography, a young man 
appears in the foreground of a sixteenth-century print of the stoning of the first Christian 
martyr, St. Stephen, by Harmen Jansz Muller after Maerten van Heemskerck (The British 
Museum No. 1949, 0709.24). 
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of 1599 that depicts Francis's reception of the stigmata, his pose as well as the 
striding stone throwers were likely informed by sixteenth-century engravings 
showing the stoning of the elders and of St. Stephen by Hans and Adrianne 
Collaert and Crispijn van de Passe (Fig. 6.6). Such probable conflations of mul- 
tiple sources within singular paintings reveal the fluidity with which Cusco 
School painters integrated diverse sources in their formulation of multivalent 
Andean models of endurance. 


Power and Presence in Andean Stone 


As The Stoning of St. Francis was imbued with localizations that, according to 
Carolyn Dean, were "renewed by Andean patronage and Andean usage” its 
iconography was divested with different, even contradictory, meanings.* In 
viewing this depiction of Francis’s torment, one must keep in mind the central- 
ity of stone in Andean culture and spirituality, a fact that suggests that indig- 
enous audiences may have interpreted the scene in more ways that broke from 
the traditional hagiography of this saint. The primacy of stone was a pillar of 
Inka sacred systems that persisted at least into the sixteenth century, and prob- 
ably long afterward.** Their empire, Tawantinsuyu, was primarily constructed 
of stone, and worked walls, buildings, and roads signify the greatest techno- 
logical feats of the Andean past (Fig. 6.7).°° 

The relevance of this material in all sizes and forms also carried a strong 
pre-conquest religious component. Best-known are the wakas, or the boulders 
and outcrops that comprised the conceptual sacred landscape, while smaller 
instances also took on sacred roles.** Included among them are canopas, or 
votive containers, and the treasured illas, a category of amulets comprised of 
bezoars and small-scale pre-Hispanic figurines that are considered to impart 
fortune to their owners.?" In addition to these, some rocks were even revered 





53 Dean, “The Renewal,” 177-78. 

54 Carolyn S. Dean, A Culture of Stone: Inka Perspectives on Rock (Durham: Duke UP, 2010), 
143-78. 

55 Santiago, Chile, marked the southern-most limit of the southern quarter of the Inka 
Empire. 

56 Dean, A Culture of Stone, 2. 

57 Frank Salomon, “Andean Opulence: Indigenous Ideas about Wealth in Colonial Peru,” in 
The Colonial Andes: Tapestries and Silverwork, 1530-1830, ed. Elena Phipps et al. (New York: 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art and Yale UP, 2004), 115-16. 
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FIGURE 6.7 Inka stonework at Sacsayhuaman, expansion begun in fifteenth century. Cusco, Peru. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY CATHERINE BURDICK. 


by the Inka as sacred deities that had petrified, and as such were understood to 
be embodied with divine force.*8 

The continued reverence of stone in the post-conquest southern Andes is 
reflected in the writing of the Peruvian Augustinian Alonso Ramos Gavilan, 
who in 1621 described Christ as a “stone without feet or hands.”** This char- 
acterization is key, as it both framed Christ as a local deity and referred to the 
immobilization of his limbs during the Crucifixion event, thereby articulat- 
ing Andean sacred tradition within the Christian divine. Yet it also points to 
Christ's role as a suffering victim by calling attention to his vulnerability at the 
hands of the Romans.9? As this passage suggests, despite Counter-Reformation 
efforts, native conceptions of stone were never thoroughly extirpated, but 





58 Dean, A Culture of Stone, 25. 

59 “piedra sin pies y manos, esto es CHRISTO, Señor Nuestro..." Alonso Ramos Gavilán, 
Historia de Nuestra Senora de Copacabana (La Paz: Academia Boliviana de la Historia, 
1976 [1621]), 154. 

Go Teresa Gisbert, Iconografía y mitos indígenas en el arte (La Paz: Gisbert y Cia S. A., 1980), 19. 
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rather were folded into a syncretic version of Andean Catholicism. For artists 
of indigenous ancestry working in the former Inka capital, an image of chil- 
dren wielding stones would have inevitably brought to mind the role of this 
material as emblematic of Christ himself, and may have even informed a local 
reading of Francis's pain as a reflection of the Passion. 

Although stone was perceived in pre- and post-conquest tradition as both 
sentient and infused with spiritual essence, its vitality could wane without 
proper attention, which included ritual adornment in miniature clothing and 
offerings. In 1582, Cristóbal de Albornoz noted in his list of southern Andean 
wakas that several were small enough to “wear” garments: "Uscovilca.... Is a 
stone in the form of a dressed indian” and “Chuchuranac.... Was a dressed 
Stone...."6l 

By this time, Catholic authorities had correctly interpreted the relevance of 
such rocks for indigenous spirituality and during the First Provincial Council 


FIGURE 6.8 

Pedro Cieza de León, "Indians 
worshipping a stone as a god," 
from Cronica general del Peru, 
1553, fol. 63r. 

IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN, PHOTOGRAPH 
PROVIDED BY THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS. 








61 X "Uscovilca... Es una piedra a manera de indio vestido.... Chuchuranac.... Era una pie- 
dra vestida..." Pierre Duviols, "Un inédit de Cristobal de Albornoz: La instrucción para 
descubrir todas las guacas del Pirú y sus camayos y haciendas,” Journal de la Société des 


Américanistes 56, no. 1 (1967): 28. 
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of Lima of 1551-2 had deemed their reverence and spiritual upkeep as idola- 
trous (Fig. 6.8). This Council, which enforced the tenets of the Council of Trent 
and reframed them for the specific context of the viceroyalty of Peru, ironically 
emphasized a causal relationship between such false deification and physical 
torment. Following its mandates, indigenous converts were to be instructed 
that because their ancestors had unwittingly "adored ... the sun and the rocks, 
they now reside in some place of great pain." 9? 

A divergent material reading of The Stoning of St. Francis is informed by 
modern-day rituals undertaken from Cusco that function to "recharge" stone 
figures of Christ. From this vantage point, those viewers familiar with the na- 
tive past might conclude that, in this painting, stones are not agents of torture 
after all, but are held aloft in proximity of Francis alter Christus to offer him 
succor or to rejuvenate him. In current Quechuan and Aymaran Catholicism, 
miniature sculptures of the crucified Christ termed taytachas (little fathers) 
are thought to retain a community's well-being, and are annually “revitalized” 
during the festival of Qoyllur Rit'i. Devotees carry these sculptures up nearby 
peaks, where the ritual culminates in their proximity with a Crucifixion image 
housed in a mountaintop shrine. As a component of this festival, chunks of 
pure glacial ice, an alternative form of stone considered to represent both the 
blood of Christ and the blood of the mountain from which they are collected, 
are transported by hand to Cusco and distributed in the main plaza as sacred 
water.5? As this syncretic practice demonstrates, because the overriding reli- 
gious conceptions of stones in Andean tradition imbue them with vital forces, 
they are understood to influence the well-being of those devoted to their care. 
In such readings, it is not Christianity that offers a model for withstanding the 
suffering of conquest and conversion, rather it is the sacred beliefs and ma- 
terial practices of the pre-Hispanic past which are held forth as remedies. In 
raising their rocks and cobbles in the presence of Francis in an Andean plaza, 
these children reenact rituals that predate the arrival of Christianity in the 
southern Andes and revitalize fragile figures of flesh or stone. 





62 X "todossusantepasados y señores, porque no conocieron a Dios nile adoraban, sino al sol y a 
los piedras ... están ahora en aquel lugar con gran pen.’ First Council of Lima, "Instructions 
for teaching doctrine to indians,” in Rubén Vargas Ugarte, Concilios Limenses (1551-1772), 
3 vols. (Lima: Tipografía Peruana, 1951), 1:29. 

63 . Vicente Revilla, “Qoyllur Riti: In Search of the Lord of the Snow Star" Society 38, no. 3 
(2001): 55-59. 
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Conclusion 


Ultimately, images of the broken body in the viceregal southern Andean world 
reverberated with doubled origins and significations in order to frame suffer- 
ing as self-sacrifice for the greater good for "new Christian" audiences. The 
particular case of The Stoning of St. Francis drew upon traditional parallels 
between Francis and Christ, while staging the life of Francis in the familiar 
Andean sphere. Enjoying the relative freedoms that such saintly iconogra- 
phies afforded indigenous artists, unlike more rigorously controlled scenes of 
the Passion of Christ, the workshop of Basilio Santa Cruz took up the extraor- 
dinary task of conveying physical torment as a syncretic theme. Here, indig- 
enous artists were inspired to highlight a focal material of the indigenous past, 
perhaps even setting forth an alternate reading in which the true character of 
stone is dependent upon its audience; for the indigenous onlooker, the weap- 
on is reinterpreted in divine form, and held aloft as a remedy for anguish. Of 
course, many Andeans would have seen in the painting a doubled example for 
conducting their arduous lives: one that presented the cross as emblem of sac- 
rifice and eternal salvation, and a second that engaged with past conceptions 
of stone to ease the viceregal present. It is perhaps the persistence of the indig- 
enous sacred tradition through artistic innovation which helped to integrate 
the diverse colonial Andean sphere by providing a highly flexible and nuanced 
model of perseverance. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Hagiographical Misery and the Liminal Witness: 
Novohispanic Franciscan Martyr Portraits and the 
Politics of Imperial Expansion 


Emmanuel Ortega 


In Chronica apostólica y seráfica de todos los colegios de propaganda fide (1746), 
friar Isidro Félix de Espinosa recounts how the Franciscan friar Francisco 
Casafias de Jesus left Zacatecas in 1693 and said goodbye to his friends and 
benefactors with such delight that everybody felt surprised by the happiness 
in his face.... "Brothers, he said, “do not forget about me in your prayers as I am 
headed out to be killed by the indians.”! 

The saga of friar Casafias, and other Novohispanic Franciscan martyrs of the 
seventeenth century, survives in visual form through many eighteenth-century 
portraits. These depictions, ranging from the twenty-six martyrs of Japan (mar- 
tyred on 5 February 1597) and San Felipe de Jesús (1572-1597) to the twenty-one 
Franciscan victims of the Pueblo Revolution of 1680 and the massacre at the 
Mission of San Sabá, Texas, of 1758, were painted in the Spanish viceroyalty of 
New Spain in what is today central Mexico. They hung as components of altar- 
pieces in countless churches, and especially within Franciscan collections in 
colleges and monasteries, on the walls of galleries adorned with portraits of ex- 
emplary Franciscans, as can be viewed in the portrait gallery currently occupy- 
ing the walls of a narrow corridor within the Museo de Guadalupe in Zacatecas 
(originally established as a College of Propaganda Fide in 1707) (Fig. 7.1). 

Diego Sanabria's Fray Francisco Casanas de Jesus, painted in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, is a prime example of what I call Franciscan hagiographic 
portraiture. The painting possesses numerous characteristics common among 





1 Isidro Félix de Espinosa (and Juan Domingo Arricivita), Chronica apostolica y seraphica de 
todos los colegios de Propaganda Fide de esta Nueva-España, de missioneros franciscanos ob- 
servantes: erigidos con autoridad pontificia y regia para la reformacion de los fieles y conversion 
de los gentiles (Mexico City: la viuda de don J. B. de Hogal, 1746). The original text reads as 
follows: "Salio a esta ciudad a despedirse de sus amigos, y bienhechores con tanto regocijo, 
que todos extrafiaban la alegría de su semblante.... Hermanos, no se olviden de mi en sus 
oraciones que voy a que me maten los indios." See also Isidro Félix de Espinosa, Chronica 
apostólica y seraphica de todos los colegios de propaganda fide de: erigidos con,... (New York: 
Gale Ecco, Sabin Americana, 2012), 283. 
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FIGURE 7.1 

Franciscan portrait 

gallery, Museo de Guadalupe 
Zacatecas, ex-College 

of Propaganda Fide of 
Guadalupe, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY 
EMMANUEL ORTEGA. 





works portraying the martyrdom of various Franciscans who perished as wit- 
nesses to their faith in the Spanish American viceroyalties (Fig. 7.2). Friar 
Casañas kneels in the foreground, occupying most of the picture plane. His 
calm eyes are raised towards the large wooden cross he grasps as a half-naked 
Native who stands behind him swings a macana (wooden club with obsidian 
blades) towards him. Casañas’s expression is stoic despite his suffering. The 
wounds and dripping blood visible on top of the friar’s head signal the pain he 
experiences, and these signs are intended to solicit empathy from the observer. 
In the middleground, a distant scene depicts him being assailed by a pair of 
Natives as he kneels before a large cross. A biographical inscription on the bot- 
tom details the basics of who and what appears in the scene. 

In this essay, I examine three eighteenth-century hagiographic martyr por- 
traits anchored to the Franciscan missionary history of New Mexico including 
Sanabria's Fray Francisco Casañas de Jesus, as well as two works of unknown 
authorship: Fray Francisco de Arvide, who Zuni Natives killed in 1632 by sink- 
ing a machete into his skull (Fig. 7.3), and the Virgen de la Macana, showing 
the twenty-one martyrs of the 1680 New Mexican Pueblo Revolution depicted 
in a battle in the composition (Fig. 7.4). The three works were all found in the 
portrait galleries of monastic spaces such as the Colleges of Propaganda Fide 
where novices studied for several years in preparation for their lives as mis- 
sionaries.* These establishments, first founded in Rome by Pope Gregory xv 





2 Inthese colleges, novices were required to study philosophy and theology for six years and 
moral theology for two years. As Galindo notes, "intellectual brainstorming was a daily activ- 
ity in the colleges for the propagation of the faith. Concerns with the qualifications of the 
future missionaries started after the novitiate. Students gathered with other friars, including 


veteran missionaries, to discuss evangelical subjects in daily conferences to problematize 
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FIGURE 7.2 Diego Sanabria, Retrato de Fray Francisco Casañas de Jesus, mid- 
eighteenth century. Oil on canvas. Reproduction authorized by the 
Instituto Nacional de Antropología e Historia (INAH). 
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in 1622 and later established in New Spain in 1683, three years after the Pueblo 
Revolution, promoted missionary expansion into the northern and southern 
provinces of the viceroyalty where many of these martyrdoms occurred.? 

The portraits considered here illustrate scenes in which Novohispanic mis- 
sionaries' bodies transcend their earthly existence to the realm of holy mar- 
tyrs. The martyrs' bodies are presented with visible wounds that highlight their 
willing endurance of physical pain and emotional suffering, while rebellious 
Pueblo Natives perform as secondary characters and necessary instruments 
to the processes of martyrdom. Paintings like these provided valuable models, 
particularly for Franciscan novices who, as part of their training, had to learn 
to embrace the reality that they might very well meet the same fate as those 
shown dying for their faith. The suffering that Novohispanic Franciscan mar- 
tyrs, like Casañas, underwent at the hands of heathen indios was theologically 
justified as a necessary link between the martyr, Christ, and the order's patron 
saint; indeed, it even enabled a corporeal empathy with the agony of Christ's 
Passion denied by Francis's own painless stigmata. Beyond this didactic role, 
the portraits also reveal more complex, multivalent functions that demon- 
strate their intimate connection with the goals and identity of the Franciscan 
order, the complexities involved in Spanish colonization, hagiographic litera- 
ture that provided source material for these violent images, and shifts within 
the politico-religious landscape that sought to marginalize mendicants work- 
ing and dying on the northern frontier. 

To explore the multiple meanings and propagandistic messages of these ha- 
giographic martyr images, I unpack them in several stages. To begin, I posit that 
these portraits highlight two distinct types of liminality experienced by the 
Novohispanic Franciscans, as mendicant friars trying to live outside of main- 
stream culture (which I call Franciscan liminality) and as missionaries serv- 
ing on the fringes of the Spanish empire. In this second capacity (which I call 
colonial liminality), Franciscans had to negotiate simultaneously operating as 
supporters of imperial expansion and in resistance to attempts to dismantle 
(or at least downplay) their missionizing efforts.* This conflict is one inherent 





the missionary enterprise David Rex Galindo, "Propaganda Fide Training Franciscan 
Missionaries in New Spain" (PhD diss., Southern Methodist University, 2012), 374. 

3 For more on these portrait galleries, see Pedro Ángeles Jiménez, "Imágenes y memoria, la 
pintura de retrato de los franciscanos de la Nueva Espafia" (PhD diss., UNAM, 2010), 208-244. 

4 The missionary project was always central to colonization. At the same time, Franciscan 
values were always at stake as they actively participated in the violence of epistemological 
conquest and the subsequent punitive actions that the rejection of new European forms of 
knowledge entailed. 
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FIGURE 7.3 Unknown artist, Fray Francisco de Arvide, mid-eighteenth century. Oil on canvas. 
Church of San Francisco, Puebla, Mexico. Reproduction authorized by the Instituto 
Nacional de Antropología e Historia (INAH). 
PHOTOGRAPH BY EMMANUEL ORTEGA. 
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FIGURE 7.4 Unknown artist, Virgen de la Macana, mid-to-late eighteenth century. Oil on canvas. 
COURTESY OF THE NEW MEXICO HISTORY MUSEUM. PHOTOGRAPH BY BLAIR 
CLARK. 
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to Franciscanism itself: how does one renounce the world, only to preach and 
evangelize within it? St. Francis answered this by having his followers take 
vows of extreme poverty; on the Novohispanic frontier, some Franciscans an- 
swered it through martyrdom. 

After consideration of these different types of liminalities and the Spanish 
colonial missionizing program, I describe how certain beholders — in this case 
Franciscan novices — transformed into mystical witnesses when observing 
these martyrological portraits. I then consider why artists consciously chose 
to use hagiographic texts that foregrounded violent narratives over other types 
of written sources to create the subjects of these paintings. Another point of 
entry into the complex associations that these images recalled is consider- 
ation of the roles Natives played within them. All of these factors — oscillating 
between two liminalities, novices as witnesses, violent hagiographic narratives 
as sources, and the roles of Natives — are framed within the context of the 
eighteenth-century Bourbon Reforms in the final section. 


Franciscan vs. Colonial Liminality, and the Complicated Dynamics 
of Spanish Colonization 


Liminality is a term from cultural anthropology that describes the state in 
which designated members of a cultural group find themselves during a period 
of transition. Anthropologist Victor Turner defines liminal subjects as those 
that are "neither here nor there; they are betwixt and between the positions as- 
signed and arrayed by law, custom, convention and ceremonial.” By adopting 
doctrines of poverty, mendicant leaders such as Benedict (c. 480—543), Francis 
(1181/82—1226), and Dominic (1170-1221) established their orders as liminal ef- 
forts to protest the lavishness of the Church, perpetually occupying a transi- 
tory space between the worlds of flesh and spirit. The ideals of these medieval 
groups, which were centered on material dispossession, served as inspiration 
for Turner’s own definitions of liminality.® His ideas developed as a way to ex- 





5 Victor W. Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (New York: Aldine de 
Gruyter, 1995), 93. He further links a state of liminality to invisibility, darkness, and the wil- 
derness. See also Victor Turner and Edith Turner, Image and Pilgrimage in Christian Culture 
(New York: Columbia UP, 1978), 249. Liminal beings are recognized as possessing an authority 
removed from social structure and occupying a homogeneous state brought on by discipline 
and tribulation. 

6 Arnold van Gennep first introduced the concept of liminality in The Rites of Passage (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1960). 
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plain the characteristics of different religious groups, more specifically, the 
followers of Francis of Assisi, who, unlike other non-mendicant religious or- 
ders, did not live in isolated monasticism but engaged directly in society as 
preachers and evangelists. The dangers and uncertainty that lurked outside 
the protection of the cloister walls, and, more specifically, in the provinces of 
New Spain, placed missionaries in a precarious space where their liminality 
was tested. Franciscan martyr portraits augmented such turmoil by heroizing 
members of the order whose commitment resulted in the glory of martyrdom, 
thus fulfilling the ultimate goal of sacrifice. In other words, a novice accepting 
the illustrated martyr's destiny as part of his vocation as a future missionary 
signaled his acceptance of Franciscan liminality. 

Turners fascination with the Franciscans resided in their progression from 
an archetypal community, initially renouncing all material and structural pos- 
sessions, to an expansive and powerful society present around the world.’ As 
Turner notes, Francis compelled friars to leave the cloister and inhabit the 
"interstices" of the social structures of their time. They functioned indepen- 
dently from political structures; consequently they always occupied a liminal 
state: they were a community deprived of secular power, for which they com- 
pensated with sacred power. To this end, Turner highlighted the Franciscan 
espousal of the poverty and nakedness of Christ — a christic mode that aimed 
to place special importance on the process that separated communities like 
the Franciscans from the authority structures of their time.® Just as social 





7 Carl F. Starkloff, “Church as Structure and Communitas: Victor Turner and Communitas," 
Theological Studies 54, no. 4 (1997): 653. 

8 Turner, Ritual Process, 146. In fact, in both the rules of 1221 and 1223 Francis emphasized the 
poverty of his brothers by declaring that they were forbidden to take money and property. 
In chapter two of the Little Flowers of St. Francis (c. 1390), Francis is said to have praised 
Bernard, often consider the first follower of Francis, by addressing his commitment to pov- 
erty: "Bernard likewise received from God many graces he was ravished in contemplation, 
and Francis said he was worthy of all reverence, and that he had founded the Order, because 
he was the first who had abandoned the world, giving all he possessed to the poor of Christ, 
keeping back nothing for himself; and practicing evangelical poverty, placing himself naked 
in the arms of the Crucified, whom may we all bless eternally. Amen." Roger Hudleston, 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi: In the First English Translation (Grand Rapids, мт: 
Christian Classics Ethereal Library, 1990). It is important to note that the vernacular concept 
of liminality also helps frame the experiences and goals of Franciscan missionary training 
for contemporary Franciscans. For example, Charlie Martinez (Oro Fratrum Minorum) men- 
tions that “the preferred mode of life is the stability that allows me to live life with some 
degree of predictability and security. But I need a bit of that liminal life, on the threshold, 
once again. St. Francis certainly lived that way, well aware that in the life of Christ there 
were very few comfort zones. This could well explain why the followers of Francis (and no 
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structures vary over time, constant growth and transformation dominates any 
religious order that locates value in the belief that it exists in the margins of the 
societies it seeks to transform.? Therefore, as the order expanded alongside the 
Spanish empire throughout the Americas, its members became "decreasingly 
liminal as they enter[ed] into manifold relations with the environing econom- 
ic and political milieus.”!° The presence of martyr portraits during the novices’ 
period of monastic seclusion and theological formation, which enabled their 
ultimate liminality, aimed to veil this structural growth through the visualiza- 
tion of potential martyrdom. 

In general, for religious ascetic societies, the liminal process — the means 
though which one comes to occupy a perpetual transitory state — is achieved 
through withdrawal from social action. Such withdrawal into monastic seclu- 
sion potentially helps one to scrutinize the central values of the culture in which 
it occurs.!! In the case of the Novohispanic followers of Francis of Assisi, the idea 
was to re-evaluate their individuality as members of a mendicant order within 
the colonial hegemonic hierarchy from which they withdrew. Hagiographic 
martyr portraits aided in this process in many ways by reminding the novices of 
their status as members of a religious and political enterprise, in other words, 
reminding them of their Franciscan and colonial liminality. The images are 
thus ontological exercises in humility, piety, and voluntary death by savages, 
with the concealed goal of maintaining the hierarchies of a colonial structure. 

Beyond the practice of monastic seclusion, the ostensible and perpetual 
liminality of Franciscans resides in their position at the threshold of society, 
situated between upholding Francis's ascetic doctrines and navigating the cor- 
ruptions of everyday life. This liminality is a desirable state because it enables 
one to imitate the exemplary life of Christ amongst his congregation. In prepa- 
ration for this life, the Franciscan novice underwent a period of monastic for- 
mation wherein he was secluded from society with the goal of re-emerging back 
to civilization with a new and higher spiritual status, ready to permanently 
occupy a Franciscan liminal space. The didactic nature of Franciscan visual cul- 
ture helped to generally reinforce the ideas inherent in Franciscan liminality, 





doubt the disciples of Jesus) had to be adventurous people who left their routine and 
predictable and secure lives and lived that liminal existence, always on the thresh- 
old of something new.” "Reflection: Called to life ‘on the edge,” US. Franciscans Racine 
Newsletter: A Thorough Report of the Work of the Interprovincial Meeting, August 2014. 
«http://www.franciscan-friars.org/Plan/USfranciscans Racine Newsletter 2014.pdf». 

9 Turner and Turner, Image and Pilgrimage in Christian Culture, 249. 

10 Ibid., 4. 


11 Turner, Ritual Process, 167. 
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so central to the order, for all members. In Europe, as in New Spain, the order's 
monasteries, churches, and colleges were consistently decorated with paint- 
ings, sculptures, and frescos that demonstrate the origins of their history, and 
included images of the life of Francis and portraits of exemplary members of 
the Church. 

In New Spain, the dual needs of colonization and evangelization compli- 
cated Franciscan liminality as it was practiced and perceived in Europe, taking 
on a distinctly Novohispanic form in this new context. Franciscans arrived into 
Tenochtitlan with Hernán Cortés in 1519 and were the first missionary order es- 
tablished in New Spain in 1524. Similarly, Juan de Ofiate y Salazar's expeditions 
into the American southwest during the 1590s and the first decade of the 1600s, 
were supported by the spiritual guidance of Franciscans, who ultimately es- 
tablished a mendicant monopoly along the Rio Grande. In these new contexts, 
members of the order existed in a constant state of contradiction. Franciscans 
sought divine transformation in the model of Francis's exemplary life while 
also acting as auxiliaries to Spanish colonial powers, which for three hundred 
years controlled most of the American continents. Franciscans established 
their control within New Spain as a key instrument in the service of the Crown, 
and by doing so, changed the Franciscan liminality that had characterized the 
order since its origins. For instance, they no longer were able to remain in- 
dependent of political structures — one of the hallmarks of their liminality 
that Turner described. Within a few decades after Franciscans first arrived in 
Mexico, Spanish ideas that combined a strict observance of monastic life, a 
commitment to ascetic practices, and the vow of poverty based on Francis's 
Rule and testament were vanishing.' The extension of the order in New Spain 





12 Given that Francis of Assisi never fully defined poverty in his writings, the order and the 
church debated the nature of this virtue for centuries. Despite this ambiguity, the order's 
structural growth in Europe was reflected in their academic presence in universities. 
Also, by the end of the sixteenth century, three Franciscan popes had ascended to power. 
However, the intimate relationship they developed with the colonial enterprise of Spain 
is unparalleled in the history of the order. Hervaeus Natalis and John D. Jones, The Poverty 
of Christ and the Apostles (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1999): 2. 

13  Itisimportant to note that Franciscans believed in a millennial kingdom prophesied by 
the medieval Benedictine abbot, Joachim of Fiore (d. 1202). Fiore believed that human- 
ity's apocalyptic last age was to be inaugurated by a new Christ-like figure, who would 
lead a new monastic order. Medieval Franciscans interpreted the life of Francis as the 
Joachimite new-Christ type. As a corresponding burden, the brothers of his order were 
to endure all the pains and tribulations of Christ himself. In Spain, this belief resurfaced 
under the unifying reign of Ferdinand 11 of Aragón (king of Aragón [1479-1516], king of 
Castile and León [as Ferdinand V, 1474-1504], king of Sicily [1468-1516], and king of Naples 
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over vast amounts of territory, the continual funding of Franciscan missionary 
endeavors by the Crown, and the history of sixteenth-century conquest and 
spiritual conversion of Natives disrupted their fundamental values and vows 
of poverty, which were central to their ideal state of liminality. 

Eighteenth-century Franciscans acknowledged the success of the sixteenth- 
century missionary program, but were also aware of their own failures when 
it came to imparting religious doctrines to Amerindians.** Soon after the mis- 
sionary “Golden Age” (the second and third quarter of the sixteenth centu- 
ry), the enthusiasm for the first generation of Novohispanic Franciscans was 
replaced by a period of bureaucratic routine and disillusion. The order also 
faced constant Native resistance as a result of increasing demands for labor. 
Consequently, the seventeenth century is characterized by a disappearing fer- 
vor and a decrease in missionary practice. By the eighteenth century, the intro- 
duction of the College of Propaganda Fide to Mexico helped to combat these 
challenges and renew interest in the expansion of the order to more remote 
areas of the empire like New Мехісо.!6 The production of hagiographic martyr 
portraits thus coincided with a period that sought to re-establish a missionary 
enterprise under the rubric of a stricter, more fervid, and more violent path to 
personal virtue. In part, these paintings are manifestations of a revival of these 
“lost” theological desires. 

Turner’s observations on monastic poverty thus apply differently to the 
missionaries and novices who performed their Franciscan liminality on the 





[150416 |) and Isabella 1 of Castille (queen of Castile and León [1474—1504]) and was sub- 
sequently transferred to the missionary endeavors of the Franciscans in the Americas. 
See John Leddy Phelan, The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World. 2nd 
ed. rev. (Berkeley, ca: University of California Press, 1970), 14. See also Francisco Morales, 
“New World Colonial Franciscan Mystical Practices,” in A New Companion to Hispanic 
Mysticism, ed. Hilaire Kallendorf (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 74. Morales also mentions that “less 
than a century later, that is toward the 1590’s, such ideals began to vanish under the influ- 
ence of a developing colonial society. A simple and poor life could hardly coexist along- 
side the marked prosperity of New Spain.” Morales, “Mexican Society and the Franciscan 
Order in a Period of Transition, 1749-1859,” The Americas 54, no. 3 (1998): 326. 

14 Jay T. Harrison, “Franciscan Missionary Theory and Practice in Eighteenth-Century New 
Spain: The Propaganda Fide Friars in the Texas Missions, 1690-1821” (PhD diss., The 
Catholic University of America, 2010), 49. 

15 Fernando Cervantes, “The Devils of Querétaro: Skepticism and Credulity in Late 
Seventeenth-Century Mexico," Past & Present, no. 130 (February 1991): 53. 

16 While this essay concentrates оп the impact of the College of Propaganda Fide in the 
provinces of New Spain, their sovereignty also stretched to remote areas in Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and other parts of Central and South America. 
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far boundaries of New Spain. A novice on the northern New Spanish frontier 
was fundamentally different from novices residing in the empire's administra- 
tive centers (such as Mexico City) because their location at the edges of the 
empire required preparation to perform their credo everyday among infidels, 
and often with payment in blood. Frontier missionaries most likely believed 
that they faced a more constant risk of death than Franciscans elsewhere. The 
Pueblo Revolution of 1680 gave rise to a generalized anxiety towards the in- 
ternal provinces of New Spain. Native insurrection was a constant threat that 
fed the imaginations of Franciscans and Bourbon officials alike. Propaganda 
Fide authorities appropriated this fear as a tool for recruiting novices as 
missionaries.!” The particular heroic presence of missionaries in the internal 
provinces of New Spain, despite the dangers of Native resistance, augmented 
both their Franciscan and colonial liminality.!8 

Within this colonial hegemonic hierarchy, hagiographic martyr portraits 
straddled the complex dynamics of these two liminalities.? These images 
reminded novices of their status as members of this religious order, and so 
Franciscan liminality. In life as in the portraits, these individuals embodied the 
thirteenth-century Franciscan goal of living in a liminal stage until they reach 
an "unchanging state of heaven," thereby following the example of Francis, 
who, like Christ, reached eternity stripped of all material belongings.?? This 
idea was conveyed to all eighteenth-century Franciscans. Orator and Bishop 
Doctor Isidro Sarifiana y Cuenca drives this point home in his Funeral Oration 





17 . Weber assures that by the last decades of the eighteenth century, there was a shortage 
of missionaries in New Spain. The portraits as recruitment tools is thus a feasible theory 
that increases their value as political propaganda. David J. Weber, Bárbaros: Spaniards 
and Their Savages in the Age of Enlightenment (New Haven: Yale UP, 2005): n7. 

18 Acomparative study between European and Novohispanic Franciscan monastic forma- 
tion is a topic that needs to be explored. In my dissertation I analyze the unique char- 
acteristics of Franciscan presence in the internal provinces of New Spain, which could 
be compared and contrasted to the missionary endeavors in Europe and the rest of the 
world. Native insurrection was a constant source of anxiety to Spanish authorities, and 
by the eighteenth-century, such fears were constituted in the empire's visual culture. As 
such, the push for Franciscan presence despite the threats of Native uprising augmented 
the potential for death and martyrdom. Emmanuel Ortega, "Testimonies of Violence: 
Images of Franciscan Martyrs in the Provinces of New Spain" (PhD diss., University of 
New Mexico, 2017). 

19 Turner, Ritual Process, 166. 

20 Starkloff, “Church as Structure and Communitas," 643. Starkloff notes that Franciscans 
were to follow "the poor and naked Christ ... [and] always be in a state of temporal pas- 
sage until they entered the unchanging state of heaven. And this was the condition, quite 
literally, in which Francis died.” Ibid., 654. 
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over the Twenty-one Franciscan Missionaries Killed by the Pueblo Indians, de- 
livered in 1681 inside Mexico City's Cathedral, when he reiterated St. Francis's 
philosophy by declaring that “If we have the necessary means, it is not for our- 
selves, for with us to hold property is an execrable offense." 

On the other hand, Novohispanic Franciscans' colonial liminality is graphi- 
cally referenced in several ways. The portraits' violent martyrological subject 
matter helped to erase the long history of the order's complicity with the 
Crown: they reconcile the irreconcilable. Despite actively participating in po- 
liticized missionary activities that required direct engagement with many of 
the very aspects of the social and political world that they were tasked to re- 
nounce, eighteenth-century Franciscans wanted to prove they were not simply 
handmaidens to colonization.?? However, throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Franciscans in New Mexico remained at the forefront of the missions' 
administration by securing funding from the Crown through the conversion 
of hundreds of Natives and the promise of locating mineral deposits through- 
out the territory.?? Historian John L. Kessell discusses the case of Luis de Rosas 
(Governor of New Mexico, 1637-1641), who was in conflict with the Franciscans 
over land profits, and accused the missions of being a financial enterprise run 
by friars at the expense of the Pueblo Natives.?^ The iconography of the por- 
traits purposefully strays away from any internal conflict unrelated to the ha- 
giographic story to avoid betraying their credo. 

Moreover, to geographically orient the missionaries' deaths specifically on 
the northern frontier, artists included environments that signaled the pre- 
sumed wild nature of Pueblo Natives and their lands. For instance, the lush 
landscape observed in friar Arvide's portrait appears estranged and alien to 
its viewer, something between a “civilized” colony and the wilderness, high- 
lighting the colonial liminal state in which the missionary met his death in the 
interstices of an expansive empire. Arvide is neither dead nor alive, but oscil- 





21 Isidro Sariñana y Cuenca, The Franciscan Martyrs of 1680 Funeral Oration Over the Twenty- 
one Franciscan Missionaries Killed by the Pueblo Indians, August 10, 1680 (Santa Fe: New 
Mexican Printing Company, 1906), 27. 

22 Turner, Ritual Process, 153. Turner argues that the liminality of Franciscans perished 
with Francis's death because his successor, Brother Elias, was obligated to convert the 
growing religious group into a structured community. Turner notes that when it came 
to these growing mendicant communities, a reassessment of their central concept was 
necessary, given that "structureless communitas can bind and bond people together only 
momentarily.” 

23 John L. Kessell. Pueblos, Spaniards, and the Kingdom of New Mexico (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 2008): 51-72. 

24 Kessell, Pueblos, Spaniards, 71. 
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lating between martyred glory and human suffering.?? Franciscan compliance 
with a colonial expansionist agenda, one ultimately at odds with their monas- 
tic ideal, was masked through the perishing bodies of missionaries like Arvide. 
Furthermore, the brutality of the Pueblo Natives appears in these portraits as a 
valuable tool by which the friars achieved martyrdom. Beyond anchoring these 
portraits to the territory of New Mexico, the excessive brutality augmented 
the protagonist’s Franciscan liminality and situated the Natives as barbarians, 
whose stereotypical rendition was a visual language with which novices must 
have been familiar. The displayed misery must have also reminded novices 
that, beyond attempting to live in imitatio Christi within the Spanish political 
enterprise, an ideal liminal status could be reached in the wild peripheries of 
the empire through martyrdom.** Thus, within these portraits, Pueblo Natives 
are critical iconographic inclusions that enable Franciscan friars to fulfill their 
ultimate prerogative of mimicking Christ’s example, as I will discuss later. 

The metonymic quality of the martyr portraits rests on the representation 
of the friars’ tortured bodies as somatic testimonies to their faith and as sac- 
rificial soldiers of the Spanish empire’s evangelizing campaign to conquer ter- 
ritories and convert souls in the name of God and King. Thus, the hagiographic 
portraits visually document a contradictory life path that future Novohispanic 
Franciscan missionaries on the frontier were to imitate: become a holy and 
devout man that embraced a virtuous life divorced from worldly possessions, 
yet support the goals of Spanish colonization all while also trying to obtain 
martyrdom without reservation. 


The Novice as Witness 


With these two liminal polarities in mind, we can continue to deconstruct 
the different iconographic motifs and representational strategies within the 





25 In the hagiographic martyr portraits, the contentment portrayed by figures such as 
Casañas and Arvide, despite the torture and pain inflicted upon their bodies, may have 
also recalled for the educated monastic viewer medieval authors such as Thomas Celano 
and Bonaventure who wrote about Francis’s ambition to die while spreading his credo 
around the world. Bonaventure, in particular, highlighted the order’s need for martyrdom 
and postulated a necessary connection between mission and persecution. 

26 In his Admonitions, Francis advises his brothers to follow God the Shepherd in “trials and 
persecutions, in ignominy, hunger and thirst, in humiliations and temptations, and so on.” 
Marion Alphonse Habig and John R. H. Moorman, St. Francis of Assisi: Writings and Early 
Biographies: English Omnibus of the Sources for the Life of St. Francis, 3rd rev. ed. (Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald Press, 1973), 81. 
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portraits that helped to communicate these ideas. An important role played 
by these portraits was their ability to transform the beholder into a mystical 
witness. The Franciscan order intended novices to embrace martyrdom after 
witnessing the portraits. The willingness to die for their faith and in defense of 
the empire that upheld it depended in part upon the belief that the martyr's 
wounds were also Christ's. The term “martyr” is originally a Greek word utilized 
to signify legal witness. In Christian theology, witnessing became the signifier 
for the presence of the apostles that testify to the life and miracles of Christ. As 
stated in Acts 1, "you will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon 
you; and you will be witnesses in all Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria and 
to the ends of the earth" (verse 8). The term came to signify witnessing Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, who himself was considered a martyr through his 
Passion.?” 

Viewing the martyrs' sufferings in these portraits transformed Franciscan 
novices, their intended viewers, into historical or mystical witnesses while 
simultaneously activating the images as political propaganda and as calls to 
action in the lawless corners of New Spain.?8 The martyr's wounds or “stig- 
mata” also helped to trigger deeper dogmatic connections in viewers. They 
represented emblems of the martyrs' corporeality, which, aided by the paint- 
ings' inscriptions and available hagiographies, encouraged novices to compare 
their own existence to the Franciscan history of martyrdom. Gazing upon the 
precise moment when martyrs received their wounds evoked Christ's own stig- 
mata; the wounds of the Savior were recalled in the bloodied bodies of the 
fallen friars.?9 

Beyond the recognition that the martyr shared in Christ's pain, gazing upon 
these images also engendered a type of visual piety that could spiritually alter 
the viewer in a similar fashion to Francis's transformation after his vision of the 
seraph on the cross. According to his hagiographic tradition, Francis witnessed 
the pain of Christ in his vision of a crucified seraph from whom he received 
his own stigmatic wounds, imprinted on his body as a manifestation of God's 
love. Despite these empathetic markers of pain, however, Francis himself did 





27 бее John 18:37. See also Norman Scott Johnson, “Franciscan Passions: Missions to the 
Muslims, Desire for Martyrdom and Institutional Identity in the Later Middle Ages” (PhD 
diss., University of Chicago, 2010). 

28 Mitchell B. Merback, The Thief the Cross, and the Wheel: Pain and the Spectacle of 
Punishment in Medieval and Renaissance Europe (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1999), 54- 

29 For parallels in this volume, see Burdette, “Reparations for Christ Our Lord”; Weller, “Pain 
and Pathos”; Burdick, “A Stoning in the Andes." 
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not suffer. This idea is echoed in Sarifiana y Cuenca's Franciscan Martyrs of 
1680 Funeral Oration: "love was the only impresser [of the stigmata], something 
of suffering was lacking in them which Christ suffered in һіѕ...”30 He further 
expresses that "yet in the body of His Religion, in twenty-one sons, not only 
was the love of God, the impresser of His wounds from which He willed that 
he should suffer, but hatred was allowed to do its work..." 3! The violent deaths 
of Arvide, Casañas, and the twenty-one martyrs of the Pueblo Revolution were 
thus necessary models for missionaries trying to live out the Franciscan ideal: 
they provided what Francis himself could not. Novohispanic martyr portraits 
compensated for the lack of suffering their founder experienced when receiv- 
ing the stigmata. The violence these men endured — a sufferance willed by 
God — enabled observers to understand their agony as the agony of Christ. 


Hagiographic Texts as Sources for the Paintings 


As we have seen, Franciscan novices were actively indoctrinated into the lim- 
inal ideals of their order. By following Francis's ascetic life and evangelical 
commitment, they were trained to accept the perils of the dangerous mission- 
ary life. Central to the education of novices and future missionaries was the 
cultivation of necessary skills to solidify the belief system of the faithful and to 
convert Native infidels in remote areas of the empire. The very training of an 
ascetic life in these pedagogic spaces was itself a type of constructed liminality. 

To achieve salvation, a missionary required training involving historical 
and theological knowledge of the hagiographies of courageous Novohispanic 
martyrs — the same individuals on display in the portraits under discussion 
here. For example, the writings of seventeenth-century Franciscan chroniclers, 
including friar Gerónimo de Mendieta, friar Alonso de Benavides, Augustín de 
Vetancurt, friar Isidro Félix de Espinosa, and Isidro Sariñana y Cuenca, provid- 
ed novices with printed narratives outlining the perils encountered by mission- 
aries while attempting to convert the “barbarian” inhabitants of what is now 
New Mexico.?? This type of hagiographic or martyrological literature dates 





30 Sarinana y Cuenca, Franciscan Martyrs, 19. 

31 Ша. 

32 Friar Geronimo de Mendieta, Historia eclesiástica indiana: obra escrita a fines del siglo XVI 
/ por Fray Gerónimo de Mendieta; la püblica por primera vez Joaquín García Icazbalceta 
(Mexico City: Antigua Librería, 1870); Alonso de Benavides, Benavides' Memorial of 1630 
(Washington Dc: Academy of American Franciscan History, 1954); Augustín de Vetancurt, 
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back to the early Christian period and to the official Roman tribunal docu- 
ments that describe the interrogations and sentences of the Christian church's 
proto-martyrs.?? The proto-martyrs found in these early Christian hagiogra- 
phies served as models for the stories of the Novohispanic writings and the 
visual language of their subsequent martyr portraits.?* 

In 1627, the recognition of martyrs culminated in New Spain with the beati- 
fication of the first American Franciscan saint, Felipe de Jesus, who had been 
crucified in Nagasaki in 1597 along with twenty-five other religious men; he 
ascended to sainthood without performing any miracles.?? Significantly, the 
narratives surrounding his martyrdom, which abounded in all Novohispanic 
monasteries irrespective of order, emphasized the pain and suffering that ac- 
companied his missionary commitment and religious zeal.3% One of these 
Novohispanic hagiographies, friar Marcelo de Rivadeneyra's Historia de las 





nuevo mundo occidental de las indias (Madrid: J. Porráa Turanzas, 1960); Félix de Espinosa, 
Chronica apostolica; Sariñana y Cuenca, Franciscan Martyrs. 

33 It was not until the fourth century, with Eusebio Cesarea's recompilation of Roman 
documents, that we begin to see the foundations of the literary hagiographic traditions. 
Antonio Rubial García, La santidad controvertida: hagiografía y conciencia criolla alred- 
edor de los venerables no canonizados de Nueva Espana (Mexico City: UNAM, Facultad de 
Filosofía y Letras, 1999) 140—142. For more information on the declaration of a blessed per- 
son and the difference between the process of beatification and canonization, see Robert 
J. Barro, Rachel M. McCleary, and Alexander McQuoid, "The Economics of Sainthood 
(A Preliminary Investigation),' in The Oxford Handbook of the Economics of Religion, ed. 
Rachel M. McCleary (2012), DOI: 10.1093/oxfordhb/9780195390049.001.0001, accessed July 
28, 2016. 

34 Friar Casafias's story, for instance, relates to St. Stephen Martyr, an early Christian mar- 
tyr who was stoned to death c. 34. In fact, several Novohispanic Franciscan chroniclers 
narrate their hagiographies with references to the early Christian martyrs. Gerónimo 
de Mendieta graphically detailed the death of friar Juan de Calero (also known as the 
first Spanish Franciscan martyr in the Americas), who met his martyrdom in 1541 at the 
hands of the Caxcan Natives, and declared that his misfortunes were blessings, given 
the fact that he got to experience the pain of Saint Stephen Martyr (who was stoned to 
death), St. Apolonia (whose teeth were broken), and Thomas of Canterbury (who was 
beheaded). Mendieta, Historia eclesiástica indiana, 738, «http://cdigital.dgb.uanl.mx/ 
la/1080012505/1080012505_143.pdf>. 

35 Rubial García, La santidad controvertida, 140—42. In 1634 a new age of martyrs was born 
when Pope Urban viii declared martyrdom a distinctive form of sanctity in which mira- 
cles were not necessary for a saint's beatification or declaration as a blessed person. 

36 Copies of Historia de las islas del archipielago Filipino y los reinos de la Gran China, Tartaria, 
Cochinchina, Malaca, Siam, Cambodge y Japon by friar Marcelo de Rivadeneyra were pres- 
ent in most of the Franciscan archives I have consulted. Also, copies of Chronicas de la 
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islas del archipielago Filipino y los reinos de la Gran China ... from 1601, served 
as an important source of pictorial models and textual information that many 
artists of martyr portraits adopted in the following two hundred years.*” 

Rivadeneyra's descriptions are essential to the study of Novohispanic 
martyrdom because his account is the only surviving testimonial of Felipe's 
martyrdom. Critically, his unique descriptions helped to establish norms for 
obtaining martyrdom in New Spain. The Franciscan chronicler friar Juan de 
Torquemada (c. 1562-1624) further developed these martyrological norms 
addressed by Rivadeneyra in Monarquía Indiana (first published in Spain in 
1615).3° Torquemada explained that there were three conditions necessary for 
obtaining martyrdom: the first was to receive torture and die as a consequence; 
the second required that the said martyr died for the love of Christ or in de- 
fense of his Word; and the final condition required that the martyr's death be 
voluntary.?? In Colleges of Propaganda Fide, future missionaries debated this 
type of literature as part of their novitiate training. 

In his Bosquejo de la historia del Colegio de Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe y 
sus misiones, ano de 1788, friar José Antonio Alcocer suggests that one of the 
principal justifications for Franciscan portrait galleries was for members of the 
order to construct their own historic memory, informed by the spiritual needs 
of their current liminal condition, much as the hagiographies published in the 
seventeenth century had done.^? While hagiographic martyr portraits were 
privately displayed in monastic locations, they constitute a byproduct of these 





Philipinas, China, Japon,... by Juan Francisco de San Antonio, published in 1738, can be 
found in many monastic archives throughout Mexico. 

37 Elena Isabel Estrada de Gerlero, "Los protomártires del Japón en la hagiografía novo- 
hispana,” in Los pinceles de la nación: De la patria criolla a la nación mexicana, 1750-1860, 
ed. Jaime Soler Frost (Mexico City: Banamex, 2000), 73. 

38 Torquemada is mostly recognized for his role in the Novohispanic Inquisition. His re- 
definition of martyrdom, following Rivadeneyra's publication fourteen years before, is 
often overlooked. 

39 Asunción Lavrin, "Dying for Christ: Martyrdom in New Spain,’ in Religious Transformation 
in the Early Modern Americas, ed. Stephanie L. Kirk and Sarah Rivett (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2014), 132. Lavrin points out that Torquemada was in- 
spired by the writings of Gerónimo de Mendieta from 1595. 

40 Jiménez, "Imágenes y memoria,’ 294. The original text reads as follows: “Alcocer en su 
Bosquejo de la historia del Colegio de Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe y sus misiones, 
hace patente que entre los franciscanos, las galerías de retratos, lejos de constituir única- 
mente evocaciones a personalidades determinadas, manifiestan ligas a un impulso más 
amplio ... la construcción su memoria histórica." The reception and wider circulation of 
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chronicles and hagiographies. The portraits’ meanings in Franciscan spaces 
were not only activated through a familiarity with Christian iconographies 
of redemptive pain, but also confirmed through the stories narrated in these 
accounts. Artists drew from historical events like those recounted in Félix de 
Espinosa's Chronica quoted above, who himself drew from letters and other 
official documents to construct his narrative of northern Native rebellions of 
the seventeenth century. 

Most Franciscan martyr portraits pictorially relate to Rivadeneyra's discus- 
sion of Felipe de Jesus and meet Torquemada's requirements: all the martyrs 
die violently at the hand of “barbarians,” fulfilling the first two requirements at 
the very least. Significantly, the martyr never resists his fate, instead express- 
ing a willingness to die as a witness for Christ, but also, as I insist, in defense 
of the Bourbon territories. Sanabria’s Francisco Casanas de Jesus best illus- 
trates the martyrological ideas that Rivadeneyra and Torquemada developed, 
particularly because it seems to document how the missionary died. This 
Spanish-born missionary was sent to New Mexico in 1693 from the convento 
of Querétaro, Mexico. The details of his death are described in a letter to the 
Mexican Provincial Clemente de Ledesma, composed in Santa Fe on 21 July 
1696, by friar Francisco de Vargas. The letter explained Casañas's death in the 
following manner: 


[the] Indians ... caught him and killed him next to a cross that the said 
religious had set up in the cemetery; and on many occasions ... I heard 
him say, that he had it so that they could crucify him on it, and although 
these wishes were not attained, he succeeded in expiring at the foot of 
the cross after he had been wounded many times, as they ended his life.*! 


The mid-eighteenth century portrait illustrates the Pueblo Natives' exact se- 
quence of attack that Vargas's letter described more than a half a century prior. 





41 José Manuel Espinosa, The Pueblo Indian Revolt of 1696 and the Franciscan Missions in 
New Mexico: Letters of the Missionaries and Related Documents (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1988), 250. Espinosa's version, written in Spanish in 1746, states the fol- 
lowing: "Muy de antemano estaba el P. Fr. Francisco previniendo de lo que podía suceder, 
y habiendo puesto una cruz de madera en medio de cementerio de la iglesia, es constante 
tradición, que al ponerla, les dijo a los de su pueblo que si algun día viniesen los enemi- 
gos a matarle, le habían de permitir el que fuese su muerte al pie de aquella cruz que 
colocaba.” Ibid., 284. 
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The painting's foreground features the first blow directed at Casañas, and in 
the background is the brutal stoning that ended his life.*? 

While Sanabria's painting borrows from earlier textual accounts of Casafias’s 
martyrdom, it also presents an extension of the existing biographical records 
of the friar's life. Hagiographies based on the documented events of Casafias’s 
martyrdom surfaced within decades after his death, and they amplified the vi- 
olence that official letters and other documents, such as Francisco de Vargas's 
letter, mostly omitted. Novohispanic hagiographies and missionary chronicles 
placed greater emphasis on martyrdom episodes as a way to demonstrate 
Franciscans’ fervor for their order's goals.* It also contributed to the concep- 
tion of Franciscans as public servants to the Crown and the religious legacy of 
the viceroyalties. 


Foregrounding Violence 


As noted above, the initial reference materials for the production of Franciscan 
martyr portraits were the hagiographies and chronicles available to artists. Of 
the available letters, official documents, and sermons, artists selected the con- 
tent that described more violent martyrdoms. For this reason, a deeper con- 
sideration of the histories recounted in these Novohispanic texts allows for a 
more comprehensive reading of the martyr images. 

While the hagiographical historiography of New Spain borrows from its 
early Christian counterpart, it differs because of its colonial American context. 
The intense three hundred years of missionary programs and the sheer size of 
the territory opened up possibilities for religious authors to create unique sto- 
ries that emphasized survival in the face of colonial enterprise. According to 
Asunción Lavrin, while early Christian proto-martyr stories in Europe recount- 
ed episodes that were performed in urban centers for all to witness, such as in 
Rome, in New Spain they "took place in small, sometimes makeshift churches 
in remote missions, out in the vast and empty landscape traveled on foot by 
the missionaries."^^ Moreover, Antonio Rubial García and María Teresa Suárez 
Molina explain that unlike their European counterparts, the martyr narratives 
of New Spain were so vivid and violent that they resembled medical forensic 





42 The stoning likely reminded Franciscan viewers of the iconographic parallels between 
this missionary and the exemplary life of St. Stephen Proto-Martyr, who died in a similar 
fashion, stoned to death by infidels despite his charitable and devoted service to the poor. 

43 Galindo, “Propaganda Fide,” 21. 

44 Lavrin, "Dying for Christ,” 138. 
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writings.^? It is this intensity that originally attracted artists to create this type 
of distinctive violent iconography. For a poignant example, we can return to 
Isidro Félix de Espinosa's 1746 discussion of Casañas's death: 


when the Apache Indians, who are the cruelest of people ... saw him all 
alone at the cemetery, [they] captured him and gave him to these wolves, 
butchers thirsty for the blood of Christians. When the time arrived [fray 
Francisco| quickened his step to hug the cross that he had placed in the 
cemetery, and after kneeling in front of the sacred wood, they discharged 
on his head a macana with such fury that they broke his skull, bathing his 
entire body with his own blood.** 


Félix de Espinosa's hagiography of Casafias thus fulfills the conditions of 
Novohispanic martyrdom as explained by Torquemada some two centuries 
earlier. 

The events and details that led to the violent death of the missionaries, 
including the expansionist Bourbon agenda and the turbulent relationship 
between missionaries, local governments, and Native groups, are largely omit- 
ted by these hagiographers. For instance, the events of Casafias’s martyrdom 
actually occurred differently from Félix de Espinosa's gruesome account de- 
scribed above — or so other textual sources would have us believe. In several 
letters written a few months before the attack by Jemez Pueblo in 1696, Casañas 
and other missionaries expressed their concerns regarding the "evil intents" of 
the Pueblo Natives to New Mexico's Father Custodian, imploring him to supply 
military support.*” By July, five missionaries, including Casañas, had perished 
at the hands of the locals. Only months later, the General Commissary to the 





45 Antonio Rubial Garcia and Maria Teresa Suarez Molina, “Martires y predicadores: La con- 
quista de las fronteras y su representación plastica,’ in Los pinceles de la nación: de la pa- 
tria criolla a la nación mexicana, 1750—1860, ed. Jaime Soler Frost (Mexico City: Banamex, 
2000), 57. 

46 The original text reads as follows: “Estando allí ocultos los Indios Apaches, gente crueli- 
sima, con quien se habían colgado los amotinados del Pueblo, y apenas lo vieron solo en 
le cementerio, lo entregaron a estos carniceros lobos, sedientos de sangre de Cristianos, 
y ... ya llegada la hora, apresuró el paso para abrazarse con la cruz, que había puesto en el 
cementerio, y al hincarse delante aquel sagrado madero, le descargaron sobre la cabeza 
con una macana tan recio golpe, que le partieron el casco, y le bafiaron todo el cuerpo con 
su misma sangre.” Félix de Espinosa, Chronica apostólica, 285. 

47 “Ihave made known to His Lordship the dangers that can result from the declarations 
that have been made by some of the indians of these pueblos" Espinosa, The Pueblo 
Indian Revolt of 1696, 184. 
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missionaries of New Mexico addressed his surviving soldiers from the College 
of Guadalupe Zacatecas in a letter: 


With the blood of your five religious, with the shedding of this blood in 
the continuation of martyrs, the religion will be multiplied and extended 
throughout the entire world. And in that New Mexico, although the blood 
that was shed with constancy and valor by twenty-one of our brothers is 
not yet dry.... Put aside, my sons, the fear of those who can kill the body.^? 


The correspondence between New Mexican missionaries and Franciscan au- 
thorities in El Paso, Texas, and Zacatecas, prior, during, and after the 1696 revolt 
reveals an intricate story where the promise and fear of martyrdom justified all 
the procedures regarding the defense and safety of future martyrs. These let- 
ters did likely serve as some source materials for Félix de Espinosa's Chronica, 
yet he omitted many details in favor of a more violent approach to the narra- 
tive he detailed, possibly because the version of Casañas's death in the letters, 
including his request for military support, contradicts the Franciscan credo of 
voluntary martyrdom. 

Artists like Sanabria chose to rely upon the hagiographic traditions record- 
ed in the chronicas over the other written texts (such as letters and sermons) 
that could have served as source material for their martyr portraits. Their simi- 
lar focus on the violence the martyrs endured suggests that artists consciously 
turned to these Novohispanic hagiographies as their primary source material 
for their paintings' general subject matter and iconographic details. Similarly, 
the minimal biographical descriptions placed at the foot of all martyr portraits 
were borrowed from published eighteenth-century chronicles rather than the 
many other sources available.^? For example, Friar Francisco Casañas's bio- 
graphical text at the bottom of the painting was most likely borrowed from 
Félix de Espinosa's Chronica and it reads as follows: "The venerable father 
Fray Francisco of Hhs N R P Appco and founder of the Collegio of Sta. Cruz 
de Querétaro to whom life was inhumanely taken away by Indians ... of New 
Mexico, when he was in charge of their conversion in the year 1691.” Drawing 





48 . Ibid. 242. 

49 A Another example: Friar Francisco de Arvide's inscriptions were probably borrowed from 
Augustín de Vetancurt's Teatro Mexicano (1698) and it reads as follows: "Venerable father 
Fray Martín de Arvide, native of San Sebastian en la Cantabria [Northern Spain]. He pro- 
fessed in the convent of Mexico and as reward for his virtues he obtained the opportunity 
to give his life in a glorious martyrdom to the Redeemer in New Mexico on February of 
1632." 
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inspiration directly from these hagiographic texts permitted painters like 
Sanabria to partially erase the historical complexities of the New Mexico mis- 
sion system, as recounted in the correspondence related to Casañas, in favor of 
emphasizing the martyr's colonial liminal experience. 

A central feature of both the chronicas and portraits is the voluntary 
pain of the martyr. With the paintings, viewers were impressed with vivid im- 
ages of violent spectacles that aimed to affect their psyches. Given the didactic 
role of the paintings inside a monastic setting and their roles as visual models 
of exemplary missionary activity, it is not difficult to imagine how an emo- 
tional reading of the violence enacted upon the martyrs confused or masked 
the propagandistic role of the portraits. Direct testimonials from missionaries 
on their path toward martyrdom were difficult to obtain. These portraits were 
to be read as de facto illustrated testimonials, as much a truth as the published 
chronicas.°° The pain and sacrifice of the martyrs fed monastic spectators with 
fantasies of their own martyrdom. To this end, the misery dramatized in these 
portraits shifted attention away from, or at least helped to mask, the political 
expansionist agenda embedded in them and represented by the figure of the 
“indomitable native.” 


The Pueblo Native in the Martyr-Making Process 


Presented as a necessary visual foil to the "civilizing" objectives of the 
Franciscans and the Bourbon empire, the Pueblo Native peoples depicted 
within martyr portraits helped to construct the idealized Franciscan martyr 
figure. They served an allegorical role that corresponded to a larger tradition 
of depictions showing non-Christian Natives apparent in coeval visual forms, 
such as within casta paintings (Fig. 7.5). Casta paintings were typically pro- 
duced in the eighteenth century to illustrate families that, as a product of racial 
mixing in the Spanish colonies, generated mixed-blood children. They were 
commonly gathered in a series of sixteen panels that demonstrated a range 
of hierarchical racial types, with “uncivilized” indios roaming the wilderness 
representing the lowest rank of the constructed racial taxonomy.?! These im- 
ages of the "indomitable native" in his or her "natural" setting provided further 
justification for an aggressive colonization campaign against resistant north- 





50 Lavrin, "Dying for Christ,’ 145. 
51 Fora thorough reading on casta paintings, see Magali Marie Carrera, Imagining Identity in 
New Spain: Race, Lineage, and the Colonial Body in Portraiture and Casta Paintings (Austin: 
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ern tribes. Casta paintings, like most martyr portraits, present these barbarian 
indios as darker-skinned, with men dressed in simple loincloths and wearing 
feathered headdresses — the latter a common stereotyped motif to convey 
“Indianess.” 
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FIGURE 7.5 Miguel Cabrera, Indios Gentiles, 1763. Oil on canvas. 
COURTESY OF MUSEO DE AMÉRICA, MADRID. 
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Besides drawing on the general stereotype of the Native as "uncivilized" and 
"wild," martyrdom scenes also include Native weaponry that symbolized a type 
of martyrological arma Christi, or the instruments that penetrated Christ's 
body during his Passion and death on the cross. In the case of Arvide's por- 
trait, where there are no Natives represented, a machete substitutes for the 
barbarian presence, magnifying the role of Pueblo Natives as the necessary 
conductor of the martyrs' pain and misery (Fig. 7.3). Textual accounts often 
described indigenous weapons to comment upon and condemn the fury of the 
Pueblo Natives. For example, in his 1681 sermon for the twenty-one martyrs of 
the Pueblo Revolution, Sarifiana y Cuenca connects indigenous armament to 
Psalm 11: “For look, the wicked bend the bow, they have fitted their arrow to the 
string, to shoot in the dark at the upright in heart” (verse 2). Arrows, bows, and 
quivers become stand-ins for heathen disdain of the Christian God, and func- 
tioned as signs connoting the perpetual pain and sacrifice of contemporary 
martyrs. Sariñana y Cuenca suggests that a quiver is a womb full of darts and 
a “symbol of dissimulation, in which treason is concealed..."5? For Sariñana 
y Cuenca, arrows, which are prominent in the Virgen de la Macana painting 
(Fig. 7.4), were the embodiment of treason. Using a reference made by the 
prophet Jeremiah in Lamentations (3:12), he attributed the pain these arrows 
provoked in the martyrs to the will of God: 


I see that in this place Jeremiah uses the words “Quiver of God,” “phare- 
trae suare, for those most mysterious Divine Judgments and secret de- 
signs from which God permitted that He should suffer, like arrows which 
pierced Him through, in all calamities, which in His persecution afflicted 
Him.53 


Here suffering gains a new layer of meaning. In this telling homily, the will 
of God and the suffering of Jeremiah are directly linked to the pain present- 
ly inflicted by the arrows of the Pueblo Natives onto the Franciscan martyrs. 
The pain is thus twofold: it is the product of treachery yet fulfills the will of 
God. Effectively, there was a connection between the suffering of the martyrs 
of 1680 and God's plan, both crucial elements of the martyr-making process.54 





52 Sarinana y Cuenca, Franciscan Martyrs, 12—13. 

53 Ibid., 12. Lamentations 3:12 reads as follows: “he bent his bow and sent me as a mark for his 
arrow. He shot into my vitals the arrows of his quiver.” 

54 The arrow as a symbol of barbarism in chronicles of conquest was present throughout the 
Spanish colonial period. This is a topic that can be explored in the realms of literature, art 
history, anthropology and other disciplines. A good example of the arrow as a symbol of 
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In other words, “barbarism” became a theological agent by which the pain of 
martyrdom was achieved. The inflicted agony operates as a required link to the 
suffering of Christ, and as a tool that combined both Pueblo Natives' barbarism 
and hatred with God's will. Novices' understanding of these theological con- 
nections would have transformed the martyr portraits into windows through 
which these future missionaries contemplated their own destinies and per- 
haps ignored the order's complicity with Bourbon colonization tactics. 


Bourbon Policy Revisions 


One cannot read these martyr portraits outside of the context of the economic 
and political legislations promulgated by the Bourbons, who over the course 
of the eighteenth century curtailed Franciscan authority over their indigenous 
subjects. The portraits' production in New Spain increased during the eigh- 
teenth century and so directly relates to their struggles for authority during 
this period. Among the most prominent administrative modifications at the 
core of the Bourbon Reforms was the shifting concentration of political power 
away from the mendicant communities and into the hands of the Crown, al- 
lowing the latter to take control over the socio-political and economic rights 
that the orders had gained over local indigenous populations, including the 
Pueblo peoples of New Mexico.?? This was a marked departure from Habsburg 
(1516-1700) policy, which had favored the spiritual and political authority the 
Franciscans held over these communities.** Within this perilous milieu, the 
hagiographic martyr portraits became increasingly politicized: the Franciscans 
were beset not only by the Natives, but also by Spain's regents, existing in a 
liminal ethos between two existential threats. 

New Mexico represented one of the last northern frontiers of the viceroy- 
alty, and the Bourbon Reforms sought to bring the Pueblo missions under cen- 
tralized supervision. Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century, New 





barbarism and civilization is observed in Alvar Núñez Cabeza de Vaca and Juan Francisco 
Maura, Naufragios (Madrid: Catedra, 1989 [1542 ]). 

55 Ilona Katzew, “The Virgin of the Macana: Emblem of a Franciscan Predicament in New 
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Mexico was also one of the last territories where Franciscans enjoyed freedom 
from episcopal control. Nevertheless, Native resistance to Franciscans during 
the last decades of the seventeenth century, which culminated with the Pueblo 
Revolution of 1680, saw a destabilization that pushed the Crown to yield ad- 
ministrative control of New Mexico's missions to the episcopal Diocese of 
Durango in 1715, effectively transferring a great deal of power from the regu- 
lar to the secular clergy?" Additionally, to develop the frontier, the Crown had 
professional officers survey and administer the ever-expanding borders of the 
Spanish territory. Crown officials’ visitas (inspections) produced reports that 
confirmed the conflicts between Natives, Franciscans, their Diocese, and the 
various local governments. These reports cited a failed missionary enterprise 
in New Mexico, helping to justify and expedite the process of secularization 
of this important frontier. In 1767, following Viceroy Croix's order to expel the 
Jesuit order from New Spain, orders were delivered to secularize the missions 
of Santa Fe, Santa Cruz de la Cañada, Albuquerque, and El Paso.” All these tu- 
multuous events increased the need for Franciscans to constantly prove their 
allegiance to the Crown, or better yet, their desire to aid in effective coloniza- 
tion and evangelization. The hagiographic martyr portraits, with their overt 
display of pious devotion and singular model of sacrifice after Christ, offered 
a type of visual concession to the Crown and its radical policy revisions. These 
displays of loyalty perhaps encouraged the Bourbons to continually subsidize 
the missions of New Mexico with economic and military support.°? In sum, the 
portraits' iconography valorized the protagonists' double liminality by assert- 
ing the need for Franciscan intervention in New Mexico through their death 





57 The Bishop of Durango was in charge of this Diocese, which was created in 1621 to pro- 
mote missionary expansion and alleviate the duties that the Diocese of Guadalajara had 
in the northern territories. See Jim Norris, After the Year Eighty: The Demise of Franciscan 
Power in Spanish New Mexico (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2000), 69— 
82. It is important to note that in Central Mexico the Provisorato de Indios y Chinos (the 
provisory of indios and chinos) was a jurisdiction in charge of punishing Native idola- 
try. This authority was commanded by the archbishopric of Mexico. Nonetheless in New 
Mexico, and other northern regions of New Spain, the Franciscans remained, for the most 
part, in charge of the punitive actions against Indians. 

58 The secularization of these missions occurred over several decades. By 1820, secular 
priests were in charge of the missions mentioned above. See David J. Weber, The Mexican 
Frontier, 1821-1846: The American Southwest Under Mexico, Histories of the American 
Frontier (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1982), 57. Also see Lawrence 
Kinnaird and Lucia Kinnaird, “Secularization of Four New Mexican Missions,” New Mexico 
Historical Review 54, no. 1 (1979): 35. 

59 Weber, Bárbaros, 102. 
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and sacrifice without overtly supporting the specific Bourbon policies that 
challenged the order's leadership on the frontier. 

As much as the Bourbon Crown's administration sought to secularize and 
reduce Franciscan control over the northern frontier, it also recognized that 
the order played a role in maintaining Spanish power, accounting for the in- 
creasingly ambivalent role Franciscans occupied over the course of the eigh- 
teenth century. During this period, the Spanish government began to conceive 
of Franciscan presence in New Mexico as a defensive stronghold against the 
expansion of other European states, specifically the French, whose expeditions 
into the territories of Texas began in the 1680s and who were suspiciously trad- 
ing arms with the Comanche, just north of New Mexico.9? Jurisdiction over 
New Mexican missions was motivated as much by fear of other European 
colonialists as from attacks from resistant tribes.9! Historians, including Rex 
Galindo and Jay T. Harrison, view the eighteenth-century Franciscan mission- 
ary presence in northern New Spain as an intricate yet essential part of the 
Bourbon dominance in New Mexico. The Crown needed the order's mission- 
aries to help protect northern territories from foreign European invaders. In 
effect, the Franciscan presence in New Mexico during most of the eighteenth 
century offers a contradictory history because they acted as tools of conquest 
and evangelization, observing Native aggression and other European peoples 
encroaching upon Spanish territory, but were concurrently being denied some 
of the autonomy and control they had previously enjoyed. Given this compli- 
cated historical background, it is possible to read the martyr portraits as at- 
tempts by the Franciscans to resolve ideological contradictions that existed 
in their relationship to Bourbon colonization campaigns and the principles of 
liminality that were central to their missionary convictions. 

The proliferation and popularity of Franciscan hagiographic martyr por- 
traits was thus partly a response to the Bourbon Reforms. At the same time, 
the portraits' violent iconography explains their importance as Franciscan 
private devotional objects as well as visual responses to the shifting political 
landscape. The portraits aimed to reassure recruited Franciscans of the order's 
double liminality by inverting the violence of colonial expansion from the 
conquered to the conquerors. A careful analysis of the iconography of martyr 
portraits reveals how their role as visual propaganda nuanced Franciscan and 
colonial messages. Through the power of their spiritual message, these images 





бо Luis Navarro García, Don José De Gálvez y la comandancia general de las provincias inter- 
nas del norte de Nueva Espafía (Sevilla: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Científicas, 
1964), 104. 

61 Weber, Mexican Frontier, 69. 
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helped to recruit missionaries to protect and potentially sacrifice their lives at 
the edges of the contested empire, embracing the friars' evangelizing agenda 
in defiance of secularization. At the same time, they represent a visual tac- 
tic that demonstrated loyalty to the Crown even though the Bourbon Reforms 
sought to diminish their administrative authority over their own missions.9? 


Conclusion 


In sum, hagiographic martyr portraits conveyed multivalent ideas. They pre- 
sented the "martyr" as proof to the continuous and seemingly undying liminal- 
ity of the Franciscan order; testator to the misery and dangers that lurk in the 
wilderness of the expanding empire; and witness of theological connection to 
Christ's pain and sacrifice. However, the violent history of their mission system, 
which included appropriation of indigenous territory, and their role in the de- 
fense of the Bourbon empire challenged the liminality reflected in Francis's 
writings. To this end, the portraits helped erase the political implications of 
the mission system by focusing the compositions on the bodily misery pre- 
sented in the chronicas. These paintings also extend literary hagiographic nar- 
ratives into the realm of artistic expression, placing the suffering of the martyr 
in the foreground of the composition. Ultimately, the violence embedded in 
these images brand the viewer as witness to the misery of mission life and the 
barbarian nature of its Native inhabitants, veiling Franciscan compliance with 
colonial expansion beneath a sentimental connection with the liminality and 
misery of the illustrated martyr. 

From the time Cortés set foot in Veracruz, the Crown's colonial enterprise 
was dependent on the aid of Franciscans as spiritual leaders, which conse- 
quently contradicted their ideal state of Franciscan liminality or living on the 
fringes of society. Asserting the Novohispanic missionary enterprise as a con- 
stant negotiation between two liminal states helps us to recognize the rela- 
tionship Franciscans developed between systems of colonial power, such as 
the Spanish Crown, and the visual proliferation of their religious credo in New 
Spain. Martyr portraits embodied the liminal goals of the brotherhood and 
constituted an important aspect of novices' monastic formation. The imperial 
language veiled in these images suggested the marginal status of the Pueblo 
Natives and their land in relation to the central colonial administration, thus 





62 By secularization I refer to the gradual power shift that occurred in the mission system of 
New Spain throughout the eighteenth century. More specifically, I mean a change in the 
organization and control of the missions that was transferred to the secular arm of 
the Church. 
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presenting a justification for Christian conversion. In the end, Franciscan ide- 
als were presumably preserved and vindicated in the face of the politically mo- 
tivated conquest of new territories, populations, and their resources. 
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PART 3 


Sensuous Suffering Through Word and Image 





FIGURE 8.1 Unknown artist, "Saint Catherine," c. 1600. Engraving. 
Pasted-in print on folio 2 recto of Gebedenboek 
Ruusbroeckgenootschap HS 452, c. 1600. Antwerp, 
Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS 452. 


CHAPTER 8 


"Eyes Enlivened and Heart Softened:” 
The Visual Rhetoric of Suffering in Gebedenboek 
Ruusbroecgenootschap HS 452 


Walter S. Melion 


The duodecimo manuscript prayer book, known simply as Gebedenboek 
Ruusbroecgenootschap HS 452, consists of prayers and spiritual exercises writ- 
ten to accompany a sequence of twenty-two small engravings mainly focusing 
on the life of the Virgin (Fig. 8.1).! The prints were trimmed to the plate mark, 





1 Gebedenboek HS 452 is a relatively late example of a type of prayer book that became popu- 
lar in the Low Countries c. 1470-1480: these manuscripts, which feature bound or pasted-in 
prints, derive in turn from earlier psalters, breviaries, and devotional manuals that incor- 
porate bound or pasted-in parchment paintings. On the forms and functions of the parch- 
ment painting, and, more specifically, on its relation to inserted woodcuts and engravings, 
see Kathryn M. Rudy, Postcards on Parchment: The Social Lives of Medieval Books (New 
Haven and London: Yale UP, 2015), esp. 305-13. On inserted prints in late medieval and early 
modern prayer books, see Sabine Griese, “Gebrauchsformen und Gebrauchsráume von 
Einblattdrucken des 15. und frühen 16. Jahrhunderts," in Einblattdrucke des 15. und frühen 
16. Jahrhunderts: Probleme, Perspektiven, Fallstudien, ed. Volker Honemann et al. (Tübingen: 
Niemeyer, 2000), 143-208; Peter Schmidt, Gedruckte Bilder in handgeschriebenen Büchern: 
Zum Gebrauch von Druckgraphik im 15. Jahrhundert, Pictura et Poesis: Interdisziplináre 
Studien zum Verháltnis von Literatur und Kunst (Cologne: Bóhlau, 2003), 19-78, 146-223, 
249—307; Ursula Weekes, Early Engravers and Their Public: The Master of the Berlin Passion 
and Manuscripts from Convents in the Rhine-Maas Region, c. 1450-1500 (Turnhout: Harvey 
Miller, 2004), 101-85; Schmidt, "The Early Print and the Origins of the Picture Postcard," 
in The Woodcut in Fifteenth-Century Europe, ed. Peter W. Parshall, Studies in the History of 
Art 75 (Washington Dc: National Gallery of Art, 2009), 239-57; Els Deconinck, Leon Smets, 
Maurits Smeyers et al., Handschriften uit de Abdij van Sint-Truiden, exh. cat., Provinciaal 
Museum voor Religieuze Kunst, Sint-Truiden (Louvain: Peeters, 1986), 65—71, 167-82, 185-89, 
191—96, 211-17; David S. Areford, “The Image in the Viewer's Hands: The Reception of Early 
Prints in Europe," Studies in Iconography 24 (2003): 5-42; Eamon Duffy, Marking the Hours: 
English People and their Prayers, 1240-1570 (New Haven: Yale UP, 2006), 41-42; Geert Warnar, 
“Het boek als bundle: Willem de Vreese en de studie van de Nederlandse letterkunde in de 
handschriftencultuur van de late Middeleeuwen,” in Bronnen van kennis: Wetenschap, kunst 
en cultuur in de collecties van de Leidse Universiteitsbibliotheek, ed. Paul Hoftijzer, Kasper 
van Ommen, et al. (Leiden: Primavera, 2006), 221-29, esp. 226-27; Areford, “Multiplying the 
Sacred: The Fifteenth-Century Woodcut as Reproduction, Surrogate, Simulation," in Woodcut 
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pasted in, and edged with scribal ornaments inked in red. Texts adapted from 
the Tridentine Breviary and Missal, and personalized for the book's owner, 
closely correspond to the images they embed. The majority derives from the 
print series Virginis Mariae vita, designed, engraved, and published by Adriaen 
Collaert, and probably contemporary with another Marian series, likewise 
cut and issued by him, the Beatae intactae semper Virginis Mariae vita of 1589 
(Figs. 8.2—8.4).2 Other plates in the prayer book, such as “Mary at the Bedside 
of the Infant Jesus,” are variants of devotional prints issued by Hieronymus 
Wierix before 1619 (Fig. 8.5).? The Gebedenboek thus probably dates from the 
last quarter of the sixteenth or first quarter of the seventeenth century. 

One of the printed images, “The Boy Jesus Carrying the Cross” (fol. 130r), en- 
graved by Hieronymus Wierix, has been illuminated to heighten those aspects 
of the picture glossed by the adjacent prayer texts: a transparent carmine wash 
calls attention to the tender, sacrificial flesh of Christ; gold gilt underscores the 
importance of the cross, crown of thorns, via crucis, and temple of Jerusalem 
(Fig. 8.6).4 Here and elsewhere in the prayer book, word and image prove 





in Fifteenth-Century Europe, 19—53, esp. 143-47; Areford, The Viewer and the Printed Image 
in Late Medieval Europe, Visual Culture in Early Modernity (Burlington, ут: Ashgate, 2010), 
25-103, esp. 75-93; Walter S. Melion, “Convent and Cubiculum Cordis: The Incarnational 
Thematic of Materiality in the Cistercian Prayerbook of Martin Boschman (1610),” in Image 
and Incarnation: The Early Modern Doctrine of the Pictorial Image, ed. Walter S. Melion 
and Lee Palmer Wandel, Intersections: Studies in Early Modern Culture 39 (Leiden: Brill, 
2015), 413-58; Melion, "Libellus piarum precum (1575): Iterations of the Five Holy Wounds 
in an Early Jesuit Prayerbook,” in Jesuit Image Theory, ed. Wietse de Boer, Karl A. E. Enenkel, 
and Walter S. Melion, Intersections: Interdisciplinary Studies in Early Modern Culture 45 
(Leiden: Brill, 2016), 189—253. On the parallel phenomenon of Textierung der Drucke, see 
Sabine Griese, Text-Bilder und ihre Kontexte: Medialitat und Materialitat von Einblatt-Holz- 
und Metallschnitten des 15. Jahrhunderts, Medienwandel, Medienwechsel, Medienwissen 
(Zürich: Chronos, 2011), 334-63, esp. 339-41. 

2 Onthe Virginis Mariae vita, see Ann Diels and Marjolein Leesberg, comps., The New Hollstein 
Dutch & Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and Woodcuts 1450-1700: The Collaert Dynasty, ed. 
Arnout Balis and Leesberg, 3 vols. (Ouderkerk aan den Ijssel and Amsterdam: Sound & Vision 
Publishers and Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, 2005), 3:60—67, cat. nos. 528-47. On the Beatae 
intactae semper Virginis Mariae vita, see ibid., 3:68-78, cat. nos. 548-65. 

3 "Mary at the Bedside of the Infant Jesus” is an uncatalogued variant of one of Hieronymus 
Wierix's most popular prints, on the many versions of which, see Zsuzsanna van Ruyven- 
Zeman and Marjolein Leesberg, comps., The New Hollstein Dutch & Flemish Etchings, 
Engravings, and Woodcuts 1450-1700: The Wierix Family, ed. Leesberg and Jan van der Stock, 
10 vols. (Rotterdam and Amsterdam: Sound & Vision Publishers and Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, 2003), 4:149-151, cat. nos. 779-83. 

4 Оп “The Boy Jesus Carrying the Cross,” see ibid., 3:36, cat. no. 436. 
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FIGURE 8.2 Adriaen Collaert, “Annunciation (Mystery of the 
Incarnation)," from Virginis Mariae vita, c. 1590. 


Engraving. Pasted-in print on folio of 33 recto of 
Gebedenboek Ruusbroeckgenootschap HS 452, 
c. 1600. Antwerp, Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS 452. 


mutually constitutive of a meditative visual program by turns Marian and 
Christological. Written freely and expertly in black ink, with numerous rubrics, 
the bulk of the manuscript, comprised by folios 1r to 1531, issued from the hand 
of a single scribe, whom one of the Marian prayers commemorates: “O Mary 
pray for us: we [for our part] pray ... for the person who wrote this [book]" 
(fols. 120v—1211; figs. 8.1 and 8.7). As is evident from the book's opening invo- 
cation of Saints Catherine and Barbara, its emphasis on the Marian privilege 





5 “O Maria bidt voer ons: wij bidden u voor ... die dit heeft ghescreven.” 
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FIGURE 8.3 Adriaen Collaert, “Nativity,” from Virginis Mariae vita, 
c. 1590. Engraving. Pasted-in print on folio 61 recto of 
Gebedenboek Ruusbroeckgenootschap HS 452, c. 1600. 


Antwerp, Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS 452. 


of bearing and rearing Christ, as well as its frequent references to the book's 
owner as sondersse — a female sinner or penitent — HS 452 must have been 
produced for a votaress, probably a nun or beguine resident in Flanders or 
Brabant.? The penitential frame of reference not only pervades Gebedenboek 
HS 452, but also proves determinative for its discourse of sensuous suffering. 





6 The title page of Gebedenboek HS 452, along with one or two of the opening folios, is missing. 
The prayer book commences with sequences of prayers to Saints Catherine and Barbara. 
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FIGURE 8.4 Adriaen Collaert, “Flight into Egypt," from 
Virginis Mariae vita, c. 1590. Engraving. Pasted- 
in print on folio 101 recto of Gebedenboek 
Ruusbroeckgenootschap Hs 452. Antwerp, 
Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS 452, c. 1600. 





In the prayers of entreaty to Catherine, the votaress very strongly identifies with the saint; 
see, for example, the rubric and short prayer on fols. 2v-3r, in which the votaress speaks 
in Catherine's voice: "Nu leest alstande iij pat. noster ende iij Ave Maria ter eeren haer vol- 
standicheijt in allen haer lijden. O gode Jesu Coninck om u verwacht ick dat sweert. Geeft 
mijnen Gheest dat paradys den ghenen die mijns ghedencken" (Now stand and read three 
Our Fathers and three Hail Maries in honor of [Catherine's] constancy during all her tor- 
ments. O Jesus, God and King, for your sake I await the sword. Give that paradise to my soul, 
and to all who are mindful of me). For a typical reference to the votaress as sondersse, see, 
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FIGURE 8.5 Hieronymus Wierix, "Mary Praying by the Bedside of the 
Infant Jesus," c. 1590-1600. Engraving. Pasted-in print on 
folio 72 recto of Gebedenboek Ruusbroeckgenootschap 
HS 452. Antwerp, Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS 452, 
c. 1600. 





for example, fol. 3or-v: "Want ghij [Maria] den sondarsen voedt ende troest metten melcke 
uwer godlijcker gracien.” Also see fol. 121r-v: *O goedertieren heere Jesu Cristi, ick onwerdige 
sondersse bevele u mijnen doeden lieven vrindt." The invocation of Saints Francis and Sarah 
in the prayer of supplication on fol. 117v may indicate that the prayerbook was commissioned 
by a Poor Clare or Franciscan tertiary, although the book may also have belonged to a be- 
guine with close ties to the Franciscans. One of the rubrics on fol. 5r instructs the votaress to 
recite an Ave Maria in honor of her fellow sister brides of Christ: “Nu leest eenen Ave Maria 
ter eeren die de bruijloft mackten.” On female religious as users and makers of printed im- 


ages and of the prayer books into which they were inserted, see Weekes, Early Engravers and 
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FIGURE 8.6 Hieronymus Wierix, "Boy Jesus Carrying the Cross," 
с. 1590-1600. Engraving, gilt and colored. Pasted-in print on 
folio 130 recto of Gebedenboek Ruusbroeckgenootschap 
HS 452. Antwerp, Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS 452, 


c. 1600. 


Between 1580 and 1630, Antwerp was the center of production for manuscript 
prayer books of this type, organized around an apparatus of small devotional 
prints engraved in the refined miniaturist style perfected by the Antwerp work- 
shops of the Wierixes and the Collaerts. The prints in Hs 452, by encouraging 





their Public, 137—58; Weekes, “Convents as Patrons and Producers of Woodcuts in the Low 
Countries around 1500,” in Woodcut in Fifteenth Century Europe, 259—75; Rudy, Postcards on 
Parchment, 80-88, 91-158, 305-318. On the prominence of St. Barbara in prayer books belong- 


ing to female religious, see ibid., 80-86. 
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FIGURE 8.7 Unknown artist, "Saint Barbara," с. 1600. Engraving. 
Pasted-in print on folio 8 recto of Gebedenboek 
Ruusbroeckgenootschap HS 452, c. 1600. Antwerp, 
Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS 452. 


close and sustained perusal, conduce to the intensive processes of visualiza- 
tion upon which the gebedenboek's meditative program is largely premised. 
Designed for the use of priests, monks, nuns, and beguines, these gebeden- 
boeken, known in Latin as libelli, functioned as individualized supplements 
to the relatively standardized breviary and missal.” My chapter examines the 





7 On one such libellus, composed for a Cistercian subprior, and replete with images by or after 
the Wierixes, see Melion, “Convent and Cubiculum Cordis.” 
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visual rhetoric of one such prayerbook, using HS 452 as a test case to identify 
the form, function, and meaning of the verbal and pictorial figurae (figures of 
thought or speech) these gebedenboeken and libelli most frequently employ. I 
ask how these figures, in particular analepsis and prolepsis (interjection of past 
or future scenes), adynaton (hyperbole), prosopopoeia (speaking in another's 
person or voice), and correctio and metanoia (correction and self-correction), 
are used to generate mental images that complement the nearby pictorial im- 
ages pasted into the manuscript. Equally important is the collateral question, 
what is the doctrine of the image that undergirds this prayer book's orisons 
and spiritual exercises? Finally, how do these image-making exercises assist 
the votaress to embrace her vocation as a penitent, sensitizing her to the ex- 
piatory suffering of Christ, undertaken on behalf of all sinners, and prompting 
her to experience his Passion as an intensely sweet, but also bitter, token of the 
love that binds him as Savior to herself and to sinful humankind?? Throughout 
Gebedenboek HS 452, this love is compared, explicitly and implicitly, to the love 
that unites Jesus and Mary, the bridegroom and bride of the Song of Songs. 
Comprising sorrow and joy in concert, it is a love both painful and pleasurable, 
which makes suffering the currency of consolation.? 

The rhetorical function of the combined pictures and texts in HS 452 is af- 
fective: to take one example, “The Boy Jesus Carrying the Cross” jarringly con- 
joins imagery of the Infancy and the Passion; it serves to anchor a sequence of 
eucharistic prayers that urge the votaress to visualize the “arduous labors” (“ar- 
beijden") borne by Jesus at every stage of his life, from infancy to adulthood, 
for the benefit of humankind (fol. 129v; see Fig. 8.6).!° His laborious, effortful, 
and expiatory life is contrasted with his tender humanity (“hoe schoen, hoe 
soet, hoe liefelijck sijt ghij"), in analogy to the contiguous print that portrays 
him as a delicate yet intrepid Child of Sorrows (fol. 130v). The point of this 
exercise is to soften the votaress's “wicked, iron-hard heart” (fol. 1315; “boose 
ijseren hert"), opening it to the loving presence of Christ in the Eucharist 
(fol. 133v; "ende geopent werden ende u ontfaen metter alder vierichste be- 
geerte"), so that she will choose henceforth to labor indefatigably in word and 
deed on his behalf, no less diligently than did Mary for her infant son (fol. 129v; 





8 On art in the service of women’s gender-specific devotional interests, particularly as an 
inducement to the experience of the imitatio Christi, see the essays by Kilroy-Ewbank 
(“Love Hurts”) and Graham (“Compassionate Suffering”) in this anthology. 

9 Kilroy-Ewbank, "Love Hurts," addresses similar themes of painful love. 

10 “Ende drijen dertich Jaren te arbeijden voer onse salicheijt: alsoe dat ghy noet gherust en 
hebt: noch en hebt noet blijden dach op artrijck ghehadt: O lieve heere ick bidde u doer 
uwen arbeijdelijck leijven." 
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"van mij het wereck mynder handen die woerden mijns monts").! The empha- 
sis falls on enlivening the votaress's eyes, her faculties of corporeal and spiri- 
tual vision, thereby to facilitate her affective engagement with Christ: "And let 
me not with listless eyes meditate your innocent death, but instead grant me, 
poor worm that I am, always to consider with a mournful, constant heart the 
bitterness of your Passion” (fol. 147v).'^ The image of the worm, taken from 
Psalm 21:7, where it prophesies the sacrificial debasement of Christ in the 
Passion, underscores the book's function of humbling the exercitant, assisting 
her to suffer with Jesus to such an extent that she becomes, like the Virgin, a 
living image of her Savior. The empathetic union of Jesus and the votaress 
testifies to the intensity of their mutual love, even as it heightens — by visual 
means — their mutual experience of suffering. 

The overarching meditative program of Hs 452 is meta-discursive in that the 
prayers persistently call attention to the process of image production, constru- 
ing the votaress's manipulation of corporeal and spiritual images as an index 
of devotional agency. The book's author (who may have been the votaress her- 
self) makes this point forthrightly in the prayer entitled "Another ejaculatory 
prayer [expressing] love of God, even fierier [than the last)” (fol. 128v), one of a 
cluster of prayers accompanying "The Boy Jesus Carrying the Cross" (Fig. 8.6).1* 
Throughout the prayer book, Christ is construed as the bridegroom of the Song 
of Songs and the votaress as the bride, but now she is prompted to acknowl- 
edge that her nuptial love must be expressed both actively and resolutely. She 
must first envision herself as a loving penitent, and then act accordingly, exer- 
cising her faculty of will by striving indefatigably, for love of Christ, to reform 
her thoughts, words, and deeds: “O dear Lord, forgive me my sins, purify me 
at this time, illuminate me, allowing me fully to recognize your goodness and 
my wickedness, and to execrate myself amongst men. So that I may never lose 
sight of my weakness, for how helps me your love, if I fail to embrace it with 





11 Cf. fol. 131r: “O edel heere ghij sijt die scat van mijnder herten, geeft mij dat ick mij selven 
gans wtgae ende met stadiger begeerten mijnen moet tot u verheffen met eenen suchti- 
gen verlangen.” 

12 “Ер laet mij niet met droeghen ooghe om u onnoesel doot peijsen: Maer gheeft mij 
eermen arwor een rouwich hert ghestadich in u bietter passie altijt gnedencken.” 

13 Psalm 21: “But I am a worm, апа no man; the reproach of men, and the outcast of the 
people" (verse 7). On the liturgical and devotional significance of this passage, which was 
explored intensively by such painters as Herri met de Bles, see Michel Weemans, “Herri 
met de Bles's Sleeping Pedlar: An Exegetical and Anthropomorphic Landscape,” AB 88 
(2006): 459—481, esp. 473-474; Weemans, "Herri met de Bles's Way to Calvary: A Silenic 
Landscape,’ Art History 32 (2009): 307—331 esp. 309-310. 

14 “Noch een ander veel vierger geschutten der liefden tot godt.’ 
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just humility?” (fols. 131v—-132r).!° Embracing the love of Christ involves, as the 
prayer specifies, dying to things of the flesh, becoming oblivious to worldly 
pleasures, and ceasing excessively to rejoice in oneself or become sad. Guiding, 
indeed inciting these thoughts, the exemplary printed image, along with its in- 
scription, "in labors from my youth," taken from Psalm 87:16, reveals how Jesus, 
as God incarnate, labored at every moment of his life to bear the burden of the 
cross, even from his earliest years: 


O dearest Lord Jesus Christ, through that love which compelled you to 
descend from the lap of the Father, from beauteous heaven, into this vale 
of tears, and to labor thirty-three years for our salvation, so that you had 
neither a moment’s rest nor a joyful day on earth: O dear Lord, I pray 
you by your laborious life and your blessed, fruitful Passion ..., gracious- 
ly today to receive the work of my hands, the words of my mouth, the 
thoughts of my heart; and all that my heart finds burdensome to endure, 
I desire this day to bear in love of you (fols. 129v—130v).!6 


This loving image, as a prefatory "Devout Prayer" avows, must be moved from 
page to heart, as if inscribed or painted there by Jesus himself, in the precious 
pigment of his holy blood. Once internalized, the image will serve to intensify 
the votaress's longing for Christ (“met verlangende begeerten"), making her 
soul thirsty for him (“met dorstiger zielen altijt tot u suchte"), and shoring up 
her desire to be united with him (“van mijnder zielen een stadich verlangen 
nae u dragen”): “Loving Lord, with your precious blood write / paint / picture 
your wounds in my heart, so that I may there read / apprehend your suffering 





15 “О lieve heere vergeeft mij mijn sonden, reijnicht mij in deser tijt verlicht mij dat ick u 
goetheyt ende mijn boesheijt te gronde bekenne ende mijn onder allen menschen vers- 
maden. Ende mijnder crancheijt nimmeer vergeten want wat helpt mijn u liefde als die 
niet met rechter ootmoedicheyt altijt gevest en is." 

16 “O alder ghenadicste heere Jesus cristi: duer u liefde die u bewanck neder te commen wt 
den schoonen hemel wt den schoet uws vaders in dit dal der tranen. Ende drijen dertich 
Jaren te arbeijden voer onse salicheijt: alsoe dat ghy noet gherust en hebt: noch en hebt 
noet blijden dach op artrijck ghehadt: O lieve heere ick bidde u doer uwen arbeijdelijck 
leijven. Ende doer u ghebenedijde vruchtbaer passie..., ontfangt heden goedertierlijck 
van mij het wereck mynder handen die woerden mijns monts: die ghedachten mijnder 
hertt. Ende allen dat mij arbeijdelijck is ende mijnder herten swaer is te derven beger ick 
tuwer liefden in desen dage te dragen.” 
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and love. May they remain ever impressed in the heart's memory so that the 
pain of your suffering is daily renewed within me” (fol. 128r). 

The votaress is then instructed to attach a slew of supplementary scrip- 
tural images — some historical, others parabolic — to this allegorical image 
that distills the enormity of the Lord's lifelong suffering on her behalf. These 
scriptural ornaments amplify the theme of selfless suffering that elevates the 
soul by humbling the body, and coordinately, they emphasize that peniten- 
tial prayer requires the sinner to attend to images — external and internal — 
which must be scrutinized with bodily eyes and re-visualized with spiritual 
eyes. The votaress must call seven times upon the grace of Christ, each time 
seeing herself in the likeness of a biblical prefiguration of the Christian peni- 
tent: first, in the image of the remorseful murderer co-crucified with Jesus 
(Luke 23:40—43); second, in the image of the humble publican who dared not 
approach the temple sanctuary (Luke 18:914); third, in the image of the prodi- 
gal son begging for his father’s forgiveness (Luke 15:11-32); fourth, in the image 
of the blind men of Jericho whose clarity of spiritual vision was rewarded 
when Jesus restored their bodily eyes (Matthew 9:27-31, Mark 10:46-52, Luke 
18:35-43); fifth, in the image of King Manasses, whose prayer of contrition was 
heard by God (2 Chronicles 33:13); sixth, in the image of the man robbed and 
wounded on his way to Jericho, whom the Good Samaritan succored (Luke 
10:25-37); and seventh, in the image of Christ in the winepress (Isaiah 63:3, 
Apocalypse 1419-20, 19:15; fols. 140r-142v).18 The purpose of this exercise is to 
view and review "The Boy Jesus Carrying the Cross" through the seven-faceted 
lens of these internally produced scriptural images that the votaress herself 
fashions in an extended act of loving contrition. The result is an attunement 
of external and internal vision, an elaboration of the allegorical print by refer- 
ence to the mental images that enrich and complicate it. The fourth of the 
seven prayers of entreaty succinctly describes this process as follows: "I call 
upon you with the blind men who sat by the way [to Jericho]: O Jesus, son of 
David, have mercy on me, that I may be illuminated, and make me to see you, 





17 “Bermhertighe heere scrijft u wonden in mijn herte: met uwen costelijcken bloede, op 
dat ick daer in lese u lijde: ende liefde: ende haer memorie altijt in mijn herten verborgen 
blijven: ende die pijne uws lijden in mij dagelijcx vernieuwet werden." 

18 These scriptural images can also be used to heighten the votaress's experience of Christ in 
the Eucharist, as the rubric on fol. 140r indicates: "Dit sijn seven roepen diemen lesen sal 


onder die misse met devocie." 
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FIGURE 8.8 

Blank on folio 127 recto of Gebedenboek 
Ruusbroeckgenootschap HS 452, c. 1600. 
Missing print by Adriaen Collaert, 
‘Assumption of the Virgin,” c. 1590. From 
Virginis Mariae vita, c. 1590. Antwerp, 





Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS 452. 


sweet Jesus, with my internal eyes (mijnen inwendighen ooghen), that I may 
be compelled to acknowledge my sins" (fol. 141r-v).!9 

The larger context for this conception of prayer as a mode of sacred image- 
making is incarnation doctrine, as becomes apparent from the “[Spiritual] 
exercise to be practised in solitude” that once accompanied a now missing 
plate, perhaps the “Assumption of the Virgin” from Collaert’s Virginis Mariae 
vita (Fig. 8.8). (Blanks mark the spots where four additional prints, now ab- 
sent, were formerly pasted in.) The short text beneath the red-ink frame, 
which refers to Jesus as the “most beloved of bridegrooms,” could nicely ac- 
company either scene, since both the Assumption and Glorification can de- 
pict the spiritual marriage of Mary and Jesus as bruyd (bride) and bruydegom 
(bridegroom). The votaress, instructed to give thanks for the mystery of the 
Incarnation, alludes to God as an image-maker: “O Lord, I thank you with all 
my heart for having pictured us (dat ghij ons ghebelt hebt) after your image 
in the Holy Trinity (na u belt des heylighen dryvuldicheijt),’ which is to say, 





19 “Ick roepe tot u metten blinden die bij den weeghen sat O Jhesus davit soene ontfermt u 
mijns op dat ick verlicht mach worden: ende met mijnen inwendighen ooghen mach u O 


suete Jesu aensien ende allen mijn sonden moet bekennen." 
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in the image and likeness of Christ incarnate (fol. 113v).2 The noun belt and 
participle ghebelt together intimate that the salvation of sinful humanity was a 
kind of exchange transacted by Christ in the currency of images. Premised on 
the mystery of the Incarnation, the reconciliation between God and men, or 
put alternatively, the spiritual marriage of Mary and Jesus, and by extension, 
of the devotee and Christ, is understood, on this account, by mutual reference 
to Christ as the image of God and to us as the image of this image, tarnished 
but now restored by his saving grace. Gebedenboek HS 452 harps on this theme 
of reflexive image-making, for its primary meditative function is to assist the 
votaress to reflect on the ontological mystery of the Virgin's spiritual likeness to 
Christ. By the same token, Mary is repeatedly praised for her ability to discern 
in Christ the living image of God, and to recognize in him the perfected image 
of herself. Concomitantly, the prayerbook encourages the votaress to model 
herself on Mary, who is seen to mediate the voteress's attempts to refashion 
herself in the image of Jesus. 

Howis this veritable mise en abyme of images reflecting images of images set 
forth in Gebedenboek ns 452? Floral imagery — both pictorial and verbal — is 
deployed as a crucial signifier of the trope of image-making, which transits 
between Jesus and Mary, Mary and the votaress.?! Three of the pasted-in prints 
centrally feature flowers: in Collaert's “Annunciation,” the archangel Gabriel 
jointly blesses Mary and points at a vase of lilies (as well as at the Virgin's 
womb), thus symbolizing the fragrant, lily-white purity of this living taber- 
nacle of the Lord. The floral border around the Annunciation scene contains 
two single-petaled roses that allude to one of the Virgin’s titles, Rose of Sharon 
(Song of Songs 2:1), signifying her stature as bride of Christ. In “Mary Praying by 
the Bedside of the Infant Jesus" (a variant of the famous print by Hieronymus 
Wierix), flowers are strewn over (or embroidered upon) the child’s coverlet 
(Fig. 8.5). 

In Collaert's “Virgin and Child Seated within a Garland of Thorny Roses,’ 
triple-petaled Trinitarian roses are plaited within a crown of thorns; the fifteen 
flowerheads allude to the sequence of mysteries (five joyful, five sorrowful, 
and five glorious) commemorated during the full cycle of the Rosary (Fig. 8.9). 
Mary offers a single bloom to Christ, who by eagerly reaching for it, signals his 
desire to fulfill these mysteries of salvation, and indicates that he sanctions ro- 
sary devotion. Additionally, the scribal ornaments that embellish the borders 





20 “Dit is een offenin om bij hem selven te houden.... O heere ick danck u van herten dat ghij 
ons ghebelt hebt na u belt des heylighen dryvuldicheijt.” 

21  Kilroy-Ewbank, "Love Hurts,” considers the multivalency of floral imagery in Christo- 
centric art. 
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FIGURE 8.9 Adriaen Collaert, “Virgin and Child Seated within a 
Garland of Thorny Roses," c. 1590—1600. Engraving. 
Pasted-in print on folio 85 recto of Gebedenboek 
Ruusbroeckgenootschap HS 452, c. 1600. Antwerp, 


Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS 452. 


of the latter two prints subsume scrollwork flowers and starlike flowers respec- 
tively (stars being another tribute of Mary, whom the hymn "Ave maris stella" 
celebrates as Star of the Sea). 

The prayers associated with these three prints are replete with floral meta- 
phors that characterize Jesus, Mary, and the votaress as figurative images of 
one another. Take the extended prayer that accompanies "Mary Praying by the 
Bedside of the Infant Jesus": the votaress recites it as if she herself were stationed 
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beside the child's bed, seeing him through Mary's eyes and speaking to him 
in Mary's voice. It would be more precise to say, however, that she fashions 
a mental image correspondent and complementary to the picture by Wierix; 
this newly minted image represents her love for the child in a manner both in- 
tensely affecting and incontrovertibly veridical, as the votaress claims (Fig. 8.5). 
It has the force of a true image, an image more actual than conjectural, even 
if interiorly manufactured — an image, in other words, like Wierix's. She then 
describes the floral form and substance of the prayerful image of Jesus she has 
been beholding. He is the embodied form of a beauteous rose or a heavenly 
oxeye daisy: 


I behold you, my dearest little child, and embrace you in my arms, and 
by your leave, all's well.... I press my sinful mouth and face against your 
sweet breast, to bestow on you the friendly kiss of my heart: you, O sweet 
Jesus, of whom no one must ever deprive me. And in my arms, little child 
Jesus, I bedew you [with tears]. And these signs of love I fashion rather 
than feign to contrive out of false artifice. Ave! For never did I feel any- 
thing sweeter, nor desire anything so much, as I do you, sweet youth: for 
your sweet presence pleasurably nourishes me. Ave Maria! So full of love 
am I, that I cannot stop my tears from flowing, nor compel myself [to 
desist |. You, little child, are the cause, you who are an image of beautiful 
roses. Ave Maria! Nor can I let you go, sweet, small, little child Jesus: there- 
fore be so good as to stay with me; but if from here you one day would de- 
part, then compel me to follow after you, crying and wailing. Ave Maria! 
Wherefore lie you here, O sweet Jesus, you small and dear little child, who 
are a heavenly oxeye daisy (fols. 70v-711).2? 





22 “Ick aensien u alder vrindelijckte cleijn kindeken ende omhelse u in mijn ermen ende is 
altewel met u te moede. Ick love u ende groete u hoe ghenuchelijck ist mij met u to wesen. 
Ave Maria. Ick drucke mijnnen sondigen mont ende aenscheijn op u suete mammekens, 
om te gheven eenen vrindelijcken cusse mijns herten: dieen en moet mij niemant ontne- 
men O suet Jesus. Ende in mijnen ermen douwe ick u cleijn kindeken Jhesus: ende ick 
en maecke dese teekenen van minnen niet oft ickse versierse niet wt gheveijscheijt. Ave. 
Want noet en ghevoelden ick sueters noch en was alsoo begheerlyck, als ick ben tot u 
suete ijonghelinck: want leckerlijck soo spijst mijn u suete teghenwordicheijt. Ave Maria. 
Alvol minnen ben ick ende en can mijn niet onthouden van tranen vloije ick: ende en can 
mijn niet bedwingen. Ghij sijt die sake cleijn kindeken: een figuer der schonder roosen. 
Ave Maria. Ick en can u niet laten ghan O suete cleijn kindeken Jesus: daerom ghewer- 
dicht u bij mij te blijven: maer wildy ommers van hier ghaen soo dwinghet mij na u te 
screijen. Ave Maria. Waerom lighdij hier O suete Jesus cleijn liefelijck kindeken: die daer 
sijt een Margrite des hemels.” 
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The image of the tearful votaress following after Jesus insists on the dual status 
of her empathetic love and suffering: tears of joy elide into tears of sorrow, 
just as the pressing of lips to heart transforms seamlessly into the pressing of 
shoulders to the cross. As she makes her way to Golgotha, the votaress's iden- 
tity shifts and multiplies: she becomes a second Mary, trudging behind her son, 
but she also stands proxy for Christ himself, whose very cross she takes up with 
the utmost alacrity and compassion. 

The imagery of Jesus as a full-blown rose or daisy amplifies an earlier floral 
image of Jesus interacting with Mary in her womb, which forms part of a long 
prayer associated with Collaert's prenatal and natal prints of the Christ — the 
“Annunciation,” “Visitation,” and “Nativity” (Figs. 8.2, 8.3, and 8.10). 
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FIGURE 8.10 Adriaen Collaert, “Visitation,” from Virginis Mariae 
vita, c. 1590. Engraving. Pasted-in print on folio 40 
recto of Gebedenboek Ruusbroeckgenootschap Hs 
452, c. 1600. Antwerp, Ruusbroec Institute Library, 
HS 452. 
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Jesus kisses his mother's heart with his "sweet, rosy mouth,” and the internal ef- 
fect of this kiss is to transform her heart into a Christ-like rose — namely, into 
the likeness of that part of himself which bodies forth his all-consuming love: 


For when your sweet rosy mouth, so warm, so soft, so desirous, advanced 
toward Mary's tender heart, her sweet heart unfurled in the likeness of 
roses blooming in the summer sun, and [thus did] the sweet holy mouth 
of Mary's heart come to meet the golden mouth of Jesus (fol. 47v).?° 


The rosarian image of Mary's heartfelt transformation into Jesus, or better, of 
her heart transforming into her son's heart, is taken up by the votaress, who 
imagines Mary, and, by implication, herself in the image of Mary, kissing Jesus 
as he kissed her, and becoming one with him as he became with her (“soo waer 
dij een met haer die ghij custen"): 


Ah, how sweet is that sweet little breath [of your mouth] that makes wet 
[her heart]. So sweet is it that it penetrates every secret vein and sinew, 
and even the most secret, the tiniest, the innermost little wrinkles of 
Mary's blessed, dainty heart (fol. 48v).^* 


These metalepses of floral mimesis, in which bodily metonyms become florifer- 
ous metaphors, serve to represent and, more than this, dynamically to activate 
the mimetic and loving relation that binds Jesus, Mary, and the votaress every- 
where within the prayer book. 

The prayers that cluster around the "Annunciation" introduce these mutual- 
ly generative floral images, in which Mary comes to resemble the rosy warmth, 
beauty, and sweetness of Jesus (Fig. 8.2). Even before his presence transfigures 
her, she is already portrayed as flower-like. In one prayer, she is christened "fra- 


Nu 


grant white lily,” “sweetest violet,” and “flower of maidenhood" (fols. 22v—23Vv).?° 


Another denominates her "Rose of Jericho": 





23 ^Want doen u suete roosen den mondt quam alsoo heet, alsoo saecht ende alsoe begher- 
lijck aen Maria suete herte, soo ghinck Maria suete herte open ghelijc die roosen open- 
ghaen, metter sonnen inden somer ende den sueten heylighe mont van Maria herte quam 
den gulden mont Jhesus te ghemoet.’ 

24 "Och dat suete asemken dat vochtich maeck, dat is soo suet: dat is soo suet, dat doerghaet 
in allen die heijmelijckste aeren ende peeskens: ende die alder heijmelijckste ende cleijn- 
ste inwendighe stremkens, van Maria ghebenedijde herteken." 

25 “Weest ghegruet O alder suyverte ende welriekende witte lelie der reijnicheijt.... O alder 
suste violette: ... ende blome van allen maechden.” 
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[God] sent his only son to you, he who deigned to assume the nature 
of a man from you, thence to be born, and to die in order that we might 
be brought to life. Therefore, O most sweet Rose of Jericho, must you be 
praised and blessed, who through the sweet dew of the Holy Spirit justly 
grew in shining clarity (fols. 24v-25r).?€ 


The notion that Mary is a rose growing in the image of Christ harmonizes with 
the allied notion that he is the sun whose light shines through her (fol. 28r; 
"ende [Maria] saecht die godtheijt lichten doer die menscheijt recht als die 
sonne"), causing her to bloom and prosper (fol. 47v; *openghaen metter son- 
nen inden somer"). These conceits derive, in turn, from the master trope, ubiq- 
uitous throughout Gebedenboek ns 452, that identihes God as a consummate 
image-maker, greater than any human artisan, whose finest works are Christ 
and the Virgin. The prayer of greeting to be recited while meditating on the 
“Annunciation,” for example, insists on the status of Mary as a perfected image 
of humankind, second only to Christ, who is the perfect image of God: “О Mary, 
I greet the graceful image and form of your lovely face loved eternally by the 
Holy Trinity, and the sweet cheeks that you so frequently and eagerly pressed 
against your dear child. O how sacred was that holy image, and how pleasur- 
able to see, and more godly than men have justly seen or ever shall see" (fols. 
28v-29r).^? The reference to “that holy image" (“dat heylighe beelt”) has a dual 
purchase, since the phrase, in this context, can refer either to Mary or to Jesus. 
Similarly, the prayer of greeting adjacent to the "Nativity" describes Mary as 
the “apogee of the artifice and wisdom of God" (“hoocheijt der consten, ende 
der wijsheijt gods"): she perfects all that is beautiful in the world, and her every 
attribute — maidenly eyes, sweet lips, golden hair — gladden her Creator's 
heart (fols. 61v—621r).28 





26 “En sijnen eenigen soene tot и gheseijnt heeft: die hem heeft ghewerdicht menschelijcke 
natuer van u te ontfanghen: ende gheboren te worden ende te sterven om ons leijvendicht 
te maken. Des moetij ghelooft sijn ende ghebenedijt O alder suster roose van Jericho: die 
overmits den sueten dau des heijlighen geests bequaemelijck op sijt ghewassen in blinck- 
ender claerheijt." 

27 “О Maria ick gruete и dat suijverlyck beelt ende ghedante uws minlijcken anschijns: dat 
die heijlighe drijvuldicheijt inder eewicheijt ghemint heeft: ende u suete wanghen: die 
ghy met begheerten: aen u lief kint soo vrindelijcken dickwils ghedruct hebt. O hoe salich 
was dat heylighe beelt: dat soo ghenuechelijc was aen te sien: ende soo godlijck dat noet 
van menschen te rechte ghemerct en mocht worden." 

28 “О hoocheijt der rijckheijt der consten, ende der wijsheijt gods. O met hoe blijder herten 
verblijden ghy u: doen ghy dese edel creatuere in alsoo volcomender schoonheijt deser 
werelt in vruechden schiept: O maechdelijcke ooghen: met groter claerheijt blinckende: 
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The emphasis on Mary as beelt (image) has as its corollary a similar empha- 
sis on the nativity of Christ, who is construed as an image fashioned by God 
alone, which yet took form in and through the Virgin's body. The same prayer of 
greeting cited above praises her for being the first to kneel before the newborn 
Christ, whose divinity she acknowledged, and whom she recognized to be an 
image divinely manufactured by God (thus, an image self-made by the Lord): 


O Mary, I greet the holy knees which with great dignity you bent earth- 
ward to worship your son at his birth. O how holy are your blessed knees 
that bent down so deeply, as you stared with great devotion of heart at 
that image not made by human hands, which is God himself (sterrende 
in dat ongeschapent beelt dat godt selven is) (fol. 31v). 


One of the prayers on the "Nativity" develops this construal of the Lord's birth 
as the coming forth of a divinely sanctioned beelt, connecting the appearance 
of Jesus to contemplative vision and its constituent images (Fig. 8.3). Mary was 
deeply engaged in this sort of prayer — enraptured by the “wondrous con- 
templation of the sweetness of God" (“opghetoghen in haer ghebet ... in soe 
wonderlycker beschouwinge der godlijcker sueticheyt des herten") — when 
suddenly, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, Jesus was born (fols. 52v—53r). The im- 
ages she was viewing contemplatively are somehow elided into the *image not 
made by human hands" that she is now privileged to behold with bodily eyes. 

The votaress is likewise folded into the floral discourse of images given and 
received. If flowers are troped to signify the imitative connection between 
Jesus as the image of God and Mary as the image of this image, so too, they 
may be seen to mediate between the votaress and the Virgin, standing proxy 
for her fervent desire to imitate closely the full complement of Marian virtues. 
In the prayer on the “Annunciation,” for instance, the votaress firmly states her 
intention of following in the Virgin's footsteps (Fig. 8.2). Her desire to become 
more like Mary, to share in her purity of body and soul, to conceive and bear in 
heart the presence of Christ Jesus, is encoded metonymically as the aspiration 
to bestow a votive bouquet comprising allusions to Marian virtues — roses of 
compassion, lilies of purity, violets of humility: 


And yet, O merciful woman, whatsoever the tongue has spoken, the hand 
has written, the heart has thought concerning your dignity, a hundred 





O suete wanghen: O gulden haer: O suete lippekens.” Cf. the prayer addressed to the new- 
born Christ on fol. 7or: "Ende hier om soe houde ick u suete aenschijn: alderminnelijckle 
kindeken, altoos in mijn ghebruijck, als mijn gheminde wt duijsent vercoren.” 
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thousand times increased, and doubled, with as many angelic greetings 
as there are stars in heaven, substance in rays of sunlight, drops of water 
in the sea ...: so in like manner do IJ, a poor sinner, desire copiously to greet 
you, O sweetest mother and maiden, and to confer every praise and title 
spoken, thought, or given, or still to be conferred, by all the saints in your 
honor, but multiplied a hundred thousandfold. And with a little bundle 
of red roses, white lilies, and violets, and every sort of fragrant herb, gath- 
ered together in your praise and in recognition of your nobility..., I com- 
mend myself, O Mary, into your motherly hands, and my soul into your 
care, and also my body, day and night and for all time — and especially 
my body. For that reason, be pleased to guide me, and to be a kind media- 
trix for me who am unworthy (fols. 26r—27v).?9 


The floral analogy recurs in a prayer whose imagery resonates with three 
nearby prints, the “Nativity,” “Mary Praying by the Bedside of the Infant Jesus,” 
and “Virgin and Child Seated within a Garland of Thorny Roses” (Figs. 8.3, 8.5, 
and 8.9).2% In the first two, Mary adores the infant Jesus, and her prayers are 


analogized to offerings of flowers. Blossoms fill the margins of the “Nativity,” 


answering to the directive voiced in the inscription: "Bring roses and violets 


swiftly, offer lilies; having come down from heaven to earth, the needy child 


lies prone upon the lowly straw?! In the "Virgin Praying,” as we have seen, 
Jesus lies asleep in a flowery bed that the inscription identifies with the loving 


orisons of the bride from the Song of Songs: "Behold thou art fair, my beloved, 





29 


30 


31 


"Maer O goedertieren vrouwe wat oet tonghe van uwer weerdicheijt ghespreken moecht, 
oft hant ghescrijven, oft herte ghedencken ende hondert dusent fout gemennichuldicht: 
ende ghedobbelt: met alsoo menich enghelsche grueten. Als daer sterren aenden hemel 
staen: ende als daer stof is in die radien der sonnen, druppelen waters in die zee ...: alsoe 
menichvuldelijck begheer ick arm sondersse u te gruten. O alder suste moeder ende 
Maghet ende daer toe allen den lof ende werdicheijt, den welcken allen heijlighen tot 
uwer eeren ije ghesproken oft ghedacht of ghedaen moghen hebben oft noch doen sullen 
ende dat al hondert dusent fout ghedubbelt: ende met een bondelken van rede roosen 
ende witte lelien, ende violettekens: ende van allen welrikende cruijden: te samen ver- 
gadert seijnde ick u ten loven, ende ter weerdicheijt.... O Maria in uwen moederlicken 
handen: ende bewaringe, soo beveel ick mijn ziel, ende myn lichaem: dach ende nacht, 
ende tot alder tyt: ende sonderlinghe mijnen lichaem: soo wilt mij dan gheleyden. Ende 
weest voer mij onsalighe O suete moeder een goedertieren voorspreecster.” 

On the "Virgin and Child Seated within a Garland of Thorny Roses,” engraved by Adriaen 
Collaert, see Diels and Leesberg, comps., The New Hollstein: The Collaert Dynasty, 3144, 
cat. no. 627. 

"Ferte rosas, violasque citi, date lilia, coelo / Lapsa orbi soboles, vili iacet indiga foeno." 
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and comely: our bed is flourishing."?? In the “Virgin and Child Seated within а 
Garland,’ the allusion to the rosary is heightened by Mary's oblation of a single 
rose (Fig. 8.9). The prayer encompassing all three prints gives voice to the vota- 
ress's intense longing to imitate the Virgin, “empress of [her] heart,” “paradise 
of [her] soul” and consummately “gracious intercessor,” in offering garlands 
of prayers to Christ (fols. б2у—63г).3 Her garland, promises the votaress, will 
consist of white lilies, red roses, and violets, all knotted together in token of 
the heart’s devotion (fol. 63r; “van witte lelijen, ende van roijen roosen ende 
holetten, te samen gheknopt ... met begherlijcker herten"). 

This pious imagery of floral tributes is but one example amongst many 
of the degree to which the votaress, in imitating the Virgin, engages in pro- 
cesses of spiritual painting ultimately modeled on the painterly skill of Christ. 
Indeed, his supreme ability to paint or picture ("schilderen") blood-soaked im- 
ages of the Passion (in blood as red as roses) constitutes the crux of the Devout 
Prayer quoted at the start of this paper. Throughout Gebedenboek ns 452, the 
votaress is instructed to pray by means of images, and encouraged to negotiate 
between the book's printed images and the images she herself must manufac- 
ture interiorly. The images, whether external or internal, actual or virtual, are 
expected jointly to appeal to her registers of sense and spirit. This dual require- 
ment is explicitly spelled out in two prayers, the first of which attaches to the 
two prints respectively alluding to the "Mystery of the Incarnation" and to the 
"Mystery of the Immaculate Conception" (Figs. 8.2 and 8.11).34 

The former print portrays Mary as the Woman in the Sun, crowned by the 
Trinity, treading upon the dragon, and surrounded by scriptural symbols of her 
immaculacy. The latter print depicts the Annunciation — more precisely, the 
moment when Mary gives her assent, and Christ enters her womb. Both prints 
illustrate how Mary, as instrumental agent of the Incarnation, crucially assists in 
securing the salvation of humankind. The prayer at issue reminds the votaress 
that in dwelling on the mystery of the Incarnation, and praising God for the gift 
of his only begotten son (“en sijnen eenigen soene tot u gheseijnt heeft"), she 
must fully apply her external senses: they are to be comprised and activated by 
the image of Mary she is prompted to visualize, as if seeing, touching, smelling, 
hearing, and touching her. Her shining clarity (“blinkender claerheijt") must be 





32 Song of Songs 1:15: "Ecce tu pulcher es Dilecte mi, et decorus: lectulus noster floridus.” 

33 “Een ghenadige voerspraeckster: ... ghij sijt een keijserinne mijns herten: een paradijs 
mynder zielen.” 

34 On the “Mystery of the Immaculate Conception,” engraved by Adriaen Collaert after 
Johannes Stradanus, see Diels and Leesberg, comps., The New Hollstein: The Collaert 
Dynasty, 3:96, cat. no. 589. 
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FIGURE 8.11 

Adriaen Collaert, "Mystery of the 
Immaculate Conception,” c. 1590—1600. 
Engraving. Pasted-in print on folio 20 recto 
of Gebedenboek Ruusbroeckgenootschap 
HS 452, c. 1600. Antwerp, Ruusbroec Institute 
Library, HS. 452. 





seen; her overflowing sweetness (“overvloediger sueticheijt") tasted; her pre- 
cious fragrance of sandalwood (“alder costelijcken balsaems rueck”) smelled; 
her humble consent, uttered in response to Gabriel’s most noble greeting (“soe 
hoochelijcken gruette ... ootmoedelijck u consent") heard; and her “pure maid- 
enly body" (“reijnen maechdelijcken lichaem") touched (fols. 24v—25r). And all 
this is to be accomplished while keeping Mary's pleasing image in view and 
feeling with her the unspeakably sweet and lovely presence of Christ in utero 
(“met onsprekelycker sueticheijt ende minnen”) (fol. 25v).35 

The pleasing Marian image, though anchored in the engravings, is further 
to be extrapolated from the many visual exercises that punctuate the prayer 
book. A contiguous prayer thus urges the votaress attentively to gaze at Mary's 
face (“minlijcken anschijns”), arms (“vrouwelijcke ermen"), hands (“heylighe 
handen"), breasts (“heylighe borsten"), heart ("gloriose herte"), viscera (“hey- 
lighe ingedoemte"), chest (*heylighe schoot"), knees (*heylighe knieen"), and 





Nu 


35 See note 23 above: the references to Mary's "suijverlyck beelt ende ghedante,” “minlijcken 
anschijns,” and “heylighe beelt dat soo ghenuechelijc is aen te sien,” jointly attach to the 
prayers associated with the "Mystery of the Immaculate Conception" on fol. 20r and the 
"Mystery of the Incarnation" on fol. 33r. They cluster between the two images that follow 
each other in the sequence of inserted prints. 
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feet ("heylighe voeten"), since it was with these bodily parts that Mary came 
daily into contact with Jesus (fol. 25r-v). The exterior ones, such as her face and 
arms, are visible; the interior ones, such as her heart and viscera, the seats of 
her passions, are imaginable. 

The long prayer on the "Visitation" reveals the other side of this coin, for it 
focuses on the transition from external images discernible by corporeal vision 
to internal images visible or, better, intuitable only by the heart (Fig. 8.10). The 
latter rely upon the heart's eyes of the spirit to be seen. Typically, Gebedenboek 
HS 452 characterizes these two kinds of image as coterminous: to move from 
one to the other is to operate along a continuous spectrum from bodily to 
spiritual vision, and conversely, from the spiritual to the bodily. The Visitation 
prayer is designed to make the votaress aware of these kinds and degrees of vi- 
sion. She is invited to accompany Mary en route to Elizabeth in the high coun- 
try of Judea. She should first picture to herself the delightful highlands through 
which Mary and Joseph journeyed, and then, with the "eyes of faith" she must 
visualize a different kind of landscape, spiritual rather than topographical, lo- 
calized not in the world but within the Virgin: 


Now they who desire to fulfill the service of heavenly bliss, the service 
of peace, the service of humility, should attach themselves spiritually to 
Mary, mother and maiden, thereby to escort her from Nazareth to the 
highlands where her holy friend, the godly Elizabeth, was six-months 
pregnant with Saint John the Baptist. Here you ought to go now as a maid 
to sweet mother Mary, wandering and rambling with pleasure through 
that high country most delightful to see. And yet a thousand times more 
pleasurable is it to see with the eyes of faith the joyful fields of virtue that 
bear fruit in Mary, for in her pasture grow the many fruits of humility, 
purity, love, and all the other virtues. And more pleasurable by a thou- 
sandfold is it to see the summit enclosed within the maidenly body of 
that sweet virgin mother Mary, which is to say, Jesus, that sweet blessed 
fruit, who in his Godhood is the mountain height, and in his humanity is 
the vale of lowliness and humility (fols. 37r-38r).38 





36 “Ми die vercrijghen wilt den dienst van welden den dienst van vreede den dienst der 
oetmoedicheijt soo voeghet u geestelijck Maria der moeder ende maghet wt gheleijde 
te doen van nazareth tot int ghebrechte daer die heylighe vrindinne: Gods Elizabeth die 
sint Jan baptisten .vi. manden begort hadde. Hie moechdij nu als maghet ghaen, met- 
ter sueter moeder Maria, wandelen ende spacieren in alder ghenuechten: ende doer dat 
schoon gheberchte dat alsoo seer ghenuechelijck is aen te [sien]. Maer duysent werf ist 
ghenuchelijcker aen te sien metten ooghen des gheloefs: die ghenuechelijcken velden der 


duechden die in Maria seer vruchtbaer sijn, want in haerren acker wassen veel vruchten 
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In truth, this exercise in image-viewing is doubly reflexive, for it requires the 
votaress to survey two kinds of scenery — a landscape in a landscape, so to 
speak — for Mary's virtues are construed as the internal face of the terrain 
through which she and the votaress companionably promenade. Moreover, 
by projecting herself into this panoramic scenography wherein she plays the 
role of a serving maid, the votaress paradoxically externalizes an aspirational 
virtue — namely, humility — that also operates internally as the expression 
of her heart's desire to become humble like Mary. Her self-image as handmaid 
is visualized as simultaneously outside, in the sense that she travels with Mary 
through the Judean countryside, and inside, in the sense that her humility al- 
lows her to map herself onto the interior landscape of Marian virtues. That she 
here casts herself in the form of a meditative image correlates with the convic- 
tion evoked at several points in the gebedenboek, and explicitly stated in one 
of the prayers midway between the "Virgin and Child Seated within a Garland 
of Thorny Roses" and the “Adoration of the Magi" (both of which focus on the 
mercy of Christ): "I trust so thoroughly in your immeasurable goodness, that 
[I know] you shall never leave me for lost, seeing that you created me in the 
image of yourself" (fol. 87r; see figs. 8.9 and 8.12).3” 

The most detailed and affective images in Gebedenboek ns 452 are the ones 
presented serially or in a stepwise narrative development. These images are 
prompted verbally, but they closely relate to two kinds of sequence discernible 
in the ordering of the engraved plates: on the one hand, the Collaert prints 
taken from the Virginis Mariae vita are organized sequentially and mark key 
moments from the Infancy of Christ, starting with the “Annunciation”; on the 
other hand, consonances of pose identify certain prints as thematic sets, the 
most conspicuous example being the repetition of the Virgin's prayerful at- 
titude in the “Nativity,” "Mary Praying by the Bedside of the Infant Jesus,” and 
the "Virgin of Sorrows’ (Figs. 8.3, 8.5, and 8.13).28 These repetitions of pose are 





van oetmoedicheijt van reijnicheyt ende van de mine: ende van allen ander duechen: 
maer noch soe ist duijsent werf al te veel ghenuechelijcker te siene dat ghebercht dat 
inder sueter moeder maget Maria reijn meechdelijcke lichaem besloten is dat is die ghe- 
benedijde suete vrucht Jhesus, die na sijnder godtheijt is den berch der hoocheijt: ende na 
sijnder mensheijt is hij dat dal der nederheijt ende der oetmoedichijt." 

37 “Ick betrouwe soo seer in u onghemeten goetheijt dat ghij mij nimmeer verloren en sult 
laten: aenghesien dat ghij mij na u selfs beelt gheschapent hebt. Ghij hebt O soete Jesu u 
dierbaer bloet overvloedelijcken wtghestort." 

38 The “Virgin of Sorrows,” engraved by Hieronymus Wierix, is an uncatalogued variant of a 
type explored by both Jan and Hieronymus, on which, see Ruyven-Zeman and Leesberg, 
comps., The New Hollstein: The Wierix Family, 3:170—71, 179-81, cat. nos. 591, 593, and 604. 
The print would have been paired with an image of “Christ the Man of Sorrows’; see, for 
example, ibid. 3:168, 171—72, 179-80, cat. nos. 590, 592, 594, 603. 
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FIGURE 8.12 Adriaen Collaert, “Adoration of the Magi," from 
Virginis Mariae vita, c. 1590. Engraving. Pasted- 
in print on folio 89 recto of Gebedenboek 
Ruusbroeckgenootschap HS 452, c. 1600. Antwerp, 
Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS. 452. 


a way of signaling the presence of the rhetorical figures analepsis and prolep- 
sis: in the midst of the “Nativity, the Virgin’s joyful devotion to her newborn 
son already looks forward to her doleful devotion to Christ in the Passion; and 
inversely, her sorrow during the Passion looks back to the feelings of joy she 
experienced during the Infancy. In the “Virgin Praying” as well, both readings 
operate simultaneously, joy mixing with sorrow, sorrow with joy (Fig. 8.5). The 
prayers associated with the three prints drive home these analeptic and pro- 
leptic effects. 
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FIGURE 8.13 Hieronymus Wierix, "Virgin of Sorrows,” c. 1590. 
Engraving. Pasted-in print on folio 120 recto of 
Gebedenboek Ruusbroeckgenootschap HS 452, c. 1600. 
Antwerp, Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS. 452. 


The opening prayer on the “Nativity,” for example, begins by greeting the in- 
comparably sweet, tender, and lovable little child, in whose friendly face all the 
angels and saints desire earnestly to gaze (Fig. 8.3). But the votaress's thoughts 
soon turn to the child's poverty and nakedness, which she recognizes as attri- 
butes of his sacrificial vocation (fol. 6ov; “Och hoe erm ende hoe naect lighdij 
in die herde cribbe"). They are identified as condign instruments of salvation, 
having the power expediently to clothe her sinful soul's nakedness (“die erme 
naeckheijt decken wilt"), and conversely, to strip away its many noxious layers 
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of sin (fol. 6ov-61v; "die onnutte overbloedicheijt mijnder ghebreken |...] af 
trecken wilt"). The prayers on the "Virgin of Sorrows" entreat Christ, through 
the intercession of the Virgin, to subsume into his lifegiving Passion every kind 
and degree of meritorious suffering endured by the votaress (Fig. 8.13). The 
prayer cluster opens, however, by invoking the Annunciation and the Nativity, 
as proof of the Lord’s willingness to take up the mantle of human flesh and 
suffer on our behalf (fol. 1141): 


O dear Lord, I thank and praise you for your joyous birth: I worship you 
in the company of your dear mother and Joseph, and the nine choirs of 
holy angels, and the shepherds; and I greet the straw, the crib, the earth, 
the stable, and Bethlehem.?? 


These earliest events from the life of Christ form part of a litany of his trials and 
tribulations suffered for the remission of human sin — the Circumcision, the 
Presentation, at which Simeon prophesied the Passion, the Flight into Egypt, 
the Agony in the Garden, the judgments of Annas, Caiaphas, Herod, and Pilate, 
etc. Altogether, they testify to his ceaseless efforts to console the inconsolable 
and lift up their hearts heavy-laden and oppressed by sin (fol. 18r; “die opper|[s] 
te troster sijt: alle beswarde ende trosteloeser herten"). 

Similarly, the prayers associated with "Mary Praying by the Bedside of the 
Infant Jesus" look back to his past suffering as a babe and forward to his future 
suffering as a man (Fig. 8.5). They are recited as if formulated by the Virgin 
herself, in sight of Jesus asleep before her. The votaress places herself in the 
subject position of Mary, recalling how she responded to her newborn son 
(fol. тоу): 


I gaze at you, most friendly little child, and embrace you in my arms, and 
by your leave, all's well. I praise and greet you: how lovely it is to be pres- 
ent with you.^? 





39 “О lieve heere ick danck ende loeve u van u blijde gheborte: ick aenbidde u met u lieve 
Moeder ende Josep: ende met die neghen choeren der heylighe engelen: en met die 
herderkens: en ick gruete al u heylighe ledekens. Ick gruete het hoeijken, het cribbeken, 
die eerde, den stal ende betlem.” 

40 “Ick aensien u alder vrindelijckte cleijn kindeken ende omhelse u in mijn ermen ende 
is altewel met u te moede. Ick love u ende groete u hoe ghenuchelijck ist mij met u te 


wesen." 
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And like Mary at the Nativity, she prognosticates his present and future suffer- 
ing, and alludes to the Passion, when mother and son shall be sundered; in al- 
lusion to the Pietà, the crib becomes a type for the tomb, the swaddling a type 
for the funerary shroud, and its unwinding a type for the Resurrection and the 
redemption of sin (fol. 72r-v): 


O gracious, beautiful little boy, delightful blossom, lovely little child, 
where are the cushions, and where the soft bedding? Ave Maria! You are 
deprived of everything, sweet little Jesus. O for what wearisome labor are 
you come to us. Ave Maria! O tender little limbs and childlike ways — and 
[then] consider the roughness of his crib, the poverty of his clothing. Ave! 
O unbind the tight cords and bonds, you who free the imprisoned.^! 


In like manner the sight of Jesus asleep induces Mary and through her the vo- 
taress to weep tears of joy that are also tears of sorrow (fol. 711; “al vol minnen ... 
can mij niet onthouden, van tranen vloije ick"). 

Analepsis and prolepsis are combined pictorially in "The Boy Jesus Carrying 
the Cross" and its corollary prayers (Fig. 8.6). As previously discussed, the pic- 
ture alludes simultaneously to the infancy of Christ, and also to his suffering 
and death: allusions to the mysteries of the Incarnation and the Passion thus 
coalesce in the image. It can also be read as an allegory of the perpetual labor 
of Christ, of his entire life, from birth to death, led laboriously on our behalf, 
for the remission of sin (fol. 129v; “uwen arbeijdelijck leijven"). From the van- 
tage point of the anomalous moment depicted — the boy Jesus carrying the 
burden of his redemptive vocation, as if he were already Christ the Man of 
Sorrows — the print looks back to his childhood and forward to his adulthood, 
encompassing all aspects of his life under the sign, the burden, of the cross. 
Its argument, in other words, requires it to function both analeptically and 
proleptically. The contiguous "Very devout prayer" underscores this point by 
viewing the image through the lenses of Christ's birth ("duer u liefde die u bev- 
anck neder te commen") and death (*doer u ghebenedyde vruchtbaer passie, 
ende u alder bitterste doot"), and consequently, by seeing it as a distillation of 
the whole of his earthly life (fol. 129v; "drijen dertich jaren te arbeijden voer 





41 “О suijverlijck schoon jonghelinck ghenuechelijcke bloeme minlycke cleijne kindeken. 
Ave Maria. Waer sijn die oorcussens ende waer sijn die sachte bedden? Allen dinghen 
ghebreken u suete ende cleijne Jesu. O tot wat ermoijen sijdij ghecomen tot ons. Ave 
Maria. O teer ledekens ende kinderlijcke seden die scherheijt van die cribbe: ende over- 
denct die snoede cleederkens. Ave. O ontbint die enghe snoerren oft banden: die daer 
ontbint die ghevanghen sijn.” 
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onse salicheijt ... uwen arbeijdelijck leijven"). Correspondingly, "The Boy Jesus 
Carrying the Cross" also alludes to the votaress's sinful past that necessitated 
the saving sacrifice of Christ, to her contrite and regretful present whereby she 
responds penitentially to his self-sacrifice, and to her joyful future wherein, 
through her efforts at self-reformation, she reaps the rewards of Christ's labor- 
ful life and sacrificial death (fol. 129r-130v): 


And by your blessed, fruitful Passion, and by your most bitter death, now 
mercifully absolve the works of my hands, the words of my mouth, the 
thoughts of my heart. And I commend to your love all that which be- 
labors me, and which my heart heavily endures. O most merciful Lord, 
come to my aid and govern my life, making me to offer you my daily and 
obedient labor as a fitting sacrifice, so that the whole of my life may be 
pleasing to you. And when I die, may I reign with you eternally.*? 


The other kind of image notable for its richness of affective detail is fash- 
ioned by the votaress in response to Collaert's narrative prints and their re- 
lated prayers. A prime example is the sequence of images to be generated in 
conjunction with the “Nativity,” as amplifications of its primary theme — the 
mystery of the Incarnation, evidenced visually by Mary's worship of God made 
man in Christ. Numerous references to Jesus as the object of Mary and Joseph's 
gaze preface the sequential prayer on the Nativity, and prompt the votaress to 
imitate them (as well as the shepherds) by attending closely to the cognate im- 
ages she is now called upon to produce and scrutinize. The stepwise elabora- 
tion of the Nativity scene answers this call to picture the Nativity to oneself as 
precisely and abundantly as possible. 

The prefatory prayers exhort the votaress to consider Mary's reactions and 
circumstances at the Nativity, in particular how she beheld her child with the 
great compassion (fol. 54v; “hoe haer die suete moeder hadde ... ende haer 
groote medegooghen dat sij hadde tot haer suete kindeken"). Furthermore, 
when Mary and Joseph saw their son Jesus in the cold night, already exhausted 





42 “Ende doer u ghebenedyde vruchtbaer passie: ende u alder bitterste doot ontfangt heden 
goedertierlijck van mij het wereck mynder handen die woerden mijns monts: die ghe- 
dachten mijnder hertt: ende allen dat mij arbeijdelijck is ende mijnder herten swaer is 
te derven beger ick tuwer liefden in desen dage te dragen: O ghij alder goedertierenste 
heere sijt in mynder hulpe. Ende regeert mijn leijven, dat ick in dagelijckse arbeijt ende 
in wercken der ghehoorsaemheijt u moet offeren alsoe bequaemen sacrifici dat alle 
mijn leyven u ghenaem sij. Ende als ick sterve dat ick dan bij u mach regnerren inder 
eewicheijt." 
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and suffering for the sins of men, they looked down upon him with great af- 
fection and solicitude (fol. 56v; ende saghent seer vriendelijck aen, met groten 
medegooghen, want sij dat suete kindeken saghen in grooter ermoijen ende 
lijden voer de sonden der menschen"). Seeing the child's tears, Mary herself 
started to cry, conscious of his loving yet tearful gaze directed toward her 
(fol. 57v; "hoe suetelijck ende minlijck sach dat suet kindeke sijn lieve moeder 
aen, met sijnen cleijnen oochkens”). It is at this point that the six-part prayer 
representing the Nativity and enhancing Collaert's print commences. That the 
votaress is instructed to begin each part with a Hail Mary emphasizes that the 
image being fabricated can also be appreciated as a visual elaboration upon 
this well-known prayer. 

To begin, the votaress sees how Mary "entered the wretched stable, spread a 
clean white cloth upon the ground, and knelt down upon it" (fol. 58r).*? Second, 
she sees her “lost to herself in godly contemplation,” and then observes how 
Mary, “having returned to herself,” then “gazed down at the son of almighty God 
lying before her, miraculously born" (fol. 58r-v).^* Third, she sees her rever- 
ently "pick up,” "lay at her breast, and kiss" the child, whom she “acknowledged 
as her Creator and her God” (fol. 58v).* Fourth, she sees her “take the child 
from her breast, and solemnly lay it in a manger" (fol. 59r).^9 Fifth, she sees her 
"take the child from the manger" and once again “lay him at her breast,” since 
the foreknowledge that his “manifold torments incurred [on behalf of men] 
would be lost to so many of them" had caused him to weep (fol. 59r-v).^" Sixth, 





43 “Пеп eersten Ave Maria salmen spreken inder ghedenckenis, dat onse lieve vrouwe eerste 
in trat in dat erm huijsken: ende sproijde een suijver wit cleet, ende knilden daer op.” 

44 “Den tweeden Ave Maria salmen spreken ind’ ghedenckenissen, dat onse lieve vrouwe 
opghenomen wert van haer selven: in godelijcker contemplatien. Ende doen sij weder 
tot haer selven quam: soe sach sij den weerdighen soen des almachtighen gods: voor haer 
ligghen als een cleijn kindeken wonderlijck van haer gheboren” 

45 "Den derden Ave Maria salmen lesen inder ghedenckenis, dat onse lieve vrouwe, haer 
liefkint dwelck sij bekenden haren heere ende haren schepper ende haren godt te wesen: 
met hoe werdiger reverentien dat sij hem op nam vander erden. Ende leijdt in haren 
schoot: ende custent vrindelijck aen sijn suete modeken.” 

46 "Den vierden Ave Maria salmen lesen ind' gedenckenisse, dat onse lieve vrouwe haer lief 
kindeken nam wt haren schoot: ende leydt met grooter reverentien inder cribben: voor 
den os ende den esel: want daer gheen ander plasse en was: daer sijt in hadde moghen 
leggen." 

47 "Den vijfden Ave Maria salmen lesen ind' gedenckenisse, dat onse lieve vrouwe haer 
suet kindeken weder nam wtter cribbe: ende leijdt in haren schoot: ende dat kindeken 
weenende wert na menschelijcker crancheijt: om dat bekende in sijnder godlijcker wys- 


cheijt: dat sijn aengenomen lijden aen soo menighen mensche verloren souden sijn.” 
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she sees her “suckle her dear child" (fols. 59v—60r).*? The six-part image of the 
Nativity thus painstakingly limned serves to intensify its effect upon the vota- 
ress, who by this means comes more fully to share in Mary's maternal affection 
for Christ, and compassionately to partake of Christ's prescient sense of his fu- 
ture suffering. It is surely also worth noting that this meditative exercise would 
have assisted the votaress to distinguish between her image-based devotions 
and the Virgin's selfless practice of contemplative prayer. Although the vota- 
ress is privileged to glimpse how Mary, before the Nativity, is "lost to herself" 
her ability to share in Mary's sensory relation with Christ — to see, hear, and 
touch him through the Virgin's eyes, ears, and flesh — begins only after she 
has “returned to herself,” that is, at the point where contemplative prayer ends 
(“doen sij weder tot haer selven quam”).** Howsoever vivid, stirring, and effica- 
cious the prayers that HS 452 assembles, their basis in the image — pictorial 
or verbal, printed or imagined — delimits even as it enhances their status as 
meditative media. 

There is a handful of places in Gebedenboek HS 452 that explicitly dramatize 
how images ought to function as catalysts of spiritual renewal. The most prom- 
inent is the "Very devout prayer on the Holy Spirit," the last of several prayers 
meant to be read in tandem with "Mary and Joseph Discover Christ amongst 
the Doctors" (Fig. 8.14). 

The prayer re-envisions the events leading up to this reunion. More precise- 
ly, it inverts the scene illustrated by Collaert: the votaress is urged to ponder 
the verity that Christ, who may sometimes appear distant — which is to say, 
out of sight, indiscernible, or "lost" — desires on the contrary to be seen, to 
be brought into consciousness, to be imaged. The process of meditating upon 
Jesus, as the prayer book's many spiritual exercises disclose, involves repre- 
senting him in an image whose lineaments the attentive votaress endeavors 
to bring into ever sharper focus. The "Very devout prayer" asks her to visualize 
this practice of sharpening and focusing, even as she labors to apply it: she is 
to see this very prayer being bodied forth by the grace of Christ, or rather, ap- 
proaching her in the form and figure of Christ (fol. 108r): 


O blessed Lord Jesus, divert not your charity from me, but instead sum- 
mon me, who am still far from you. You entice me, who am still reluctant. 
You spread wide your arms to receive me, before I draw near to you. You 
bend your head to kiss me, who am still impure and unworthy. You precede 





48 "Den sesten Ave Maria salmen lesen in ghedenckenisse, dat onse lieve vrouwen haer bor- 
sten haer lief kindeken gaf om te suijghen." 
49  Seenote до above. 
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FIGURE 8.14 Adriaen Collaert, “Mary and Joseph Discover Christ 
amongst the Doctors," from Virginis Mariae vita, 
c. 1590. Engraving. Pasted-in print on folio 106 recto 
of Gebedenboek Ruusbroeckgenootschap Hs 452, 
c. 1600. Antwerp, Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS. 


452. 


and approach me, before I come to you, and you incline yourself toward 
me. You bestow your grace before I dare entreat.°° 





50 + "[Dit is een seer devoet ghebet vanden heijlighen geest.| O ghenadighe Heer Jesu soo 
en keert u bermerticheijt van mij niet: maer ghij roept mij: die noch veer ben van u: ghij 
treckt mij die noch onwillich ben: ghij ontluijckt u armen om mij te ontfanghen eer ick 
bij u ben: ghij neijcht u hooft om mij te cussen: die noch onreyn ende onwerdich ben: ghij 
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The grace of presence stands here for the fully visible image of Christ, which 
the prayer characterizes as available to the votaress even before she resolves to 
espouse it. The theme of Christ's readily discernible presence resurfaces in a 
related prayer of supplication, “Fiery prayer entreating for some necessity," on 
the “Death of the Virgin" (fol. 118г; fig. 8.15).*! 

The votaress affirms in reference to Matthew 7, "Whatsoever you ask of me 
or in my name, I shall grant" (verse 7), that just as nothing is hidden from the 
Lord's eyes (^want voer u goddelijcke ooghen niet verborghen en is"), so he 
shall become ever-present to all who invoke him, offering them his love and 
consolation (“alsoe dat ghij in almyn saken een begin een middel ende een 
eij[n|de weesen moet ... mij eenen minnelijcken troster") (fol. n8r-v). 

Gebedenboek HS 452 utilizes a fixed repertory of rhetorical devices to in- 
tensify the emotional force of its images and vivify the effect of sacred pres- 
ence they are designed to elicit. The prayers, as mentioned at the start of this 
chapter, primarily rely on six figures of thought: adnyaton, prosopopoeia, and 
the pairs analepsis and prolepsis, and correctio and metanoia. In order better 
to understand why these figures are so consistently deployed, I shall conclude 
by examining how they operate in the prayers on the "Presentation in the 
Temple,” "Flight into Egypt,” and “Mary and Joseph Discover Christ amongst 
the Doctors" (Figs. 8.4, 8.14, and 8.16). 

Let us begin with the latter, and specifically with "Very devout prayer" quot- 
ed above. The votaress deprecates her distance from the Lord, her resistance 
to him, her disinclination to approach, even when he awaits with open arms, 
and her impurity and churlishness. These self-accusatory remarks identify her 
as a negative exemplum badly in need of correction, and accordingly, they 
body forth the affective trope, correctio. Correctio's other half is metanoia, 
the trope of penitent remorse, distilled in the prayer's climactic statements 
(fols. 108r—109r): 


You nourish me with the bread of your chosen children, I who am unwor- 
thy to be your lowest handmaid, and you fill me with your Holy Spirit, 
I who am tainted.... O Holy Spirit, come and kindle my cold heart.9?? 





voor compt mij ende ontmoet mij eer ick tot u comen ende my versindt hebbe: ghij gheeft 
my u gratie eer ickse derre eijsschen.” 

51 “Diet is een vierich ghebet om te bidden voer eenighe noetsa|ke ]." 

52 “Ghij spijst mij metten broot uwer wtvercoren kinderen: die niet werdich en ben u minste 
dienners te sijn: ende ghij vervult mij met uwen heylighe gheest die noch onreijn ben.... 


O heijlighen gheest comt ende ontstreeckt mijn cout herte.” 
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FIGURE 8.15 Adriaen Collaert, “Death of the Virgin,” from Virginis 
Mariae vita, c. 1590. Engraving. Pasted-in print 
on folio 111 recto of Gebedenboek 
Ruusbroeckgenootschap HS 452, c. 1600. 
Antwerp, Ruusbroec Institute Library, HS. 452. 


Correctio spurs the votaress to represent to herself her many imperfections; 
metanoia then impels her to reform this self-image in light of such mediating 
images as the loving visage of Christ. 

The “Very devout prayer to the Holy Spirit,’ likewise paired with the image 
of "Christ amongst the Doctors," has the votaress enumerate her various faults 
in great detail, even while admitting that she has been, at least until now, 
spiritually and woefully blind (Fig. 8.14). The self-image she manufactures 
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FIGURE 8.16 Adriaen Collaert, "Presentation in the Temple,” from 
Virginis Mariae vita, c. 1590. Engraving. Pasted-in print on 
folio 97 recto of Gebedenboek Ruusbroeckgenootschap 


HS 452, c. 1600. Antwerp, Ruusbroec Institute Library, 
HS. 452. 


— more exactly, the process of manufacturing it — provides an antidote to 
her lack of vision; by applying this metanoian visual tonic, she transforms 


or, rather, converts herself from an imageless into an image-making votaress 
(fol. 107r—v): 


Why have I been so late to hold you in affection, [O Holy Spirit]? Why 
have I deserted you, O fountain of virtues? Why have I turned away from 
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your flood of grace? O abyss of mercy, what blindness, what oblivion has 
overcome me: I fear not to anger a father so loving and true, and to aban- 
don you, O fire of life. I have become poor, filling myself with the dregs 
of sinful men, with luxury of the flesh and the world, all to quench my 
carnal and animal appetite. My heart is petrified, my will corrupted, my 
love grown cold, my soul polluted, my spirit debauched: I have become 
unsightly and abominable, and have fallen into the devil's snares. And yet 
I see none of this (“ende ic en siens niet').93 


Analepsis and proplepsis have been discussed in relation to the retrospective 
and prospective meanings of the Virgin's pose in the “Nativity,” "Mary Praying 
by the Bedside of the Infant Jesus," and the "Virgin of Sorrows" (Figs. 8.5 and 
8.13). These rhetorical figures heighten the votaress's feelings of sorrow or joy by 
describing present events, either joyful or sorrowful, and compounding them 
with past or future ones. Joys are heaped on joys, sorrows on sorrows, or alter- 
natively, joys can be mixed with sorrows, sorrows with joys. Often, the Collaert 
prints serve to set the event whence the adjoining prayers move the votaress 
temporally forward or backward, assisting her to visualize past or future events 
that resonate with the pictured one, deepening her empathetic experience of 
these mysteries of faith. For instance, the "Flight into Egypt" and its attendant 
prayers prompt the votaress to recall to the Virgin earlier hardships endured 
for her son, starting with Simeon's prophecy, delivered at the Presentation: this 
augury of her many future sorrows itself pierced her heart like a sword, as the 
votaress observes (Fig. 8.4). The temporal effect of this mnemonic exercise is 
vertiginous, for she looks back with Mary, at a point in time when Mary was 
compelled to look forward; whether gazing in one direction or another, the im- 
ages she visualizes prove a cause for sorrow (fols. 101v-1021): 


What sharper sword of sorrow could have pierced your heart than the 
one Simeon prophesied and foretold would cut through your soul? Which 





53 “М/аеготте hebbe ick u soo spade begonst lief te hebben, waerom heb ick u ghelaten: O 
fonteyne der duechden: waerom hebbe ick mij ghekeert van u vloet der gratien O afgront 
der ghenaden, wat blintheijt oft wat onachtsaemheijt heeft mij verwonen: dat ick my niet 
ontsien en hebbe soe ghetrouwen: ende minnelijcken vader te vertooren. Ende dat ick 
u soo ghelaten hebe O brant des leijvens, en hebt van grooter armoede mij vervult met 
draf der sondigher menschen, ende wellusticheijt des vlees ende des wereldts, op dat ick 
mijnen vleesche ende beestelijcke appetijt souden blusschen: mijn hert is versteent, mijn 
memorie is verstroijt, myn verstant verlint: mijnen wille is ghecorrumpeert: myn liefde 
vercout, myn ziele besmet: mijnen gheest verslapt: ick ben heel onsienlijck ende abhomi- 
nabel gheworden. Ick ben in die stricken des duyvels ghecomen: ende ic en siens niet." 
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prophecy began to be fulfilled when you were forced to flee into Egypt... 
By that sorrow you felt when after three days you found your beloved son 
sitting in the temple amongst the learned men, leave me never uncon- 
soled, [O precious lily |.5* 


Sorrow-inducing analepsis then elides into equally sorrowful prolepsis, as the 
votaress looks into the future with Mary, and bears witness to key moments 
from the Passion of Christ (fol. 1021—v): 


O most holy handmaid of the Holy Trinity, Mary, may you never leave me 
bereft of your aid and succor, by that sorrow you felt when your dear son 
took leave of you, never again to be seen by you until he should go forth, 
ignominiously freighted by the heavy cross, to pay our every debt.** 


The votaress now reminds Mary, via a startling antithesis, of the joy she felt 
when Simeon first began his oracle, prophesying that Jesus would shine bright- 
ly, asa revelation of the Gentiles and a glory of his people Israel. Prolepsis alter- 
nates with analepsis, and this oscillation between past and future, future and 
past images is subsumed into the reflexive image of the votaress's spiritual eyes 
and heart opening, as did Mary's, to encompass Jesus (fols. 102v—103r): 


O pure and loving heart of Mary, after being filled with perfect love of 
God, bitter indeed was the sorrow jointly felt by both of you (viz., Jesus 
and Mary). That such a mother was parted from such a child, and re- 
mained unconsoled — by this bitter parting may it please you never to 





54 “Wat scherper swert des rouwen is door u herte ghegan doen Simeon u propheteerde 
ende voorseijde dat van droefheijt t[s]weert des rouwe is door и herte gheghaen, doen 
Simeon u ock propheteerde ende ock voorseijde dat van droefheijt t|s]weert des rouwe 
u ziele noch soude door synyden. Het welck beghonste vervult te worden in u: doen ghij 
moesten vlien in Eegijpten.... Door den rouwen die ghy hadt doen ghij uwen beminden 
soon vont sittende inden Tempel onder de gheleerde na drij daghen [О suijver lelie ]." 

55 “О alder heijlichste dienstmaecht der heijligher drijvuldicheyt Maria: en wilt mij nim- 
meer u bijstant ende hulpe weijgheren door dat droef scheijden van uwen lieven kinde: 
doen hij orlof aen u was nemende: ende ghij bekende dat ghij hem niet meer en sout 
sien: dan met allen versmaetheyt vervult ghaende metten swaeren cruijs gheladen totten 
berch van calvarien: om ons alder schult te betalen." 
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desert me. Rather, remain my consolation at the time of my death, and 
illuminate all blind hearts, and give joy to the forlorn.** 


The prayer ends by moving into the present time, whence the votaress calls 
upon Mary to recollect how Christ was nailed to the cross ("als een beeste op 
dat hout des cruyce wert gheworpen"), and then shifts into the future, wherein 
Mary shall see herself answering the votaress's prayers of entreaty and interced- 
ing on her behalf (fol. 104r; "hebt met mij medelijden u ooghen der ghenaden 
op mij slaende ende wilt aensien den noet mijnder cra|[n |ckheyt"). The many 
references to sight that punctuate this prayer — “and you saw [Jesus] naked 
and exposed, covered with his holy blood,” “he said [from the cross] woman 


» « 


see here your son,” “cast your merciful eyes upon me” — foreground the action 
of meditative viewing that the prayer's images set in motion.?” 

The majority of the prayers in Gebedenboek Hs 452, like the prayer above, 
summon up images of the persons, places, and events seen by Mary, as if 
beheld through her eyes. This is a distinctive version of the rhetorical figure 
prosopopoeia: whereas the standard form of this trope involves speaking in an- 
other person's voice, the prayer book instead puts images forward that are seen 
through another person's eyes. The privileged viewer, more often than not, is 
the Virgin herself, who, as the votaress's chief object of imitation, is acknowl- 
edged as her primary source of images. In places, Mary and the votaress seem 
virtually to coalesce, as in the following passage from the extended prayer on 
the "Presentation" (fols. 98v-99r; fig. 8.16): 


Now see clearly, O holy maid Mary, what answer our procurator gave, the 
saintly old Simeon, so full of manifold virtue and close to death: see clear- 
ly how he received the little child, taking him for a pledge of our salvation 
by pain of the cross, and for a sword of your bitter transfixing. O holy one 
(viz., Mary), amongst the saints, closest to God, holier than holy. O you 





56  "Oreijn minnede hert Maria na dat u hertte vervult was met dat alder puerste liefde Gods: 
daer na is doen uwer beijde rouwe bitter ghewest: daer een sulcken moeder, alsulcken 
kindt mosten laten. Ende alsulken kint van sulken moeder mosten scheijden. Ende ong- 
hetroost blijven: ende door dit bitter scheijden uwer beijden en wilt mij nimmermeer 
verlaten: maer mij vertrostinghe blijven inder uren mijns doots. Ende wilt alle verblinde 
herten verlichten. Ende alle droevighe een blijschap gheven.” 

57 “Ende hem saecht naeckt ende bloot met sijnen heijlighen bloede overgoten, hanghende 
inden ghalghen des cruijce. Doer die minnelijcke woerden dat hij sprack vrouwe siet hier 
uwen sone: ende daer na sint Jan te bewaren heeft ghegheven: hebt met mij medelijden u 
ooghen der ghenaden op mij slaende ende wilt aensien den noet mijnder cracheyt.” 
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renew my soul (alternatively: O my soul, you are renewed). And hear him 
call to you and bless you: ‘Come my beloved, my dove, my friend, etc. 58 


Typically for this prayer book, Mary and the votaress become nearly inter- 
changeable, as the interjection, “О mijn ziele vermaeckt dij,” indicates. The line 
has two possible readings: in one, Mary is seen to renew the votaress's soul; in 
the other, the votaress's soul is seen to be renewed and sanctified by Mary. The 
prosopopoeial coalescence of Mary and the votaress gives added heft to the 
meditative project of imitating the Virgin, and through her, of drawing closer 
to Christ. 

Finally, in penitential prayers focusing on scenes from the Passion, adynaton 
is used to intensify the climactic images, in which the symptoms of very strong 
emotion become patently visible. A characteristic example is the conclusion 
to the final prayer on the “Presentation,” which doubles as the opening prayer 
on the “Flight into Egypt"; Mary's tears, shed in view of the wound in Christ's 
side, are presented as symptoms of the wound compassion has drilled into her 
heart, and simultaneously drills into the heart of the votaress (fols. 104v-105r; 
figs. 8.4 and 8.16): 


And through those sighs and tears that you wept when you saw the great 
gaping wound in your beloved son's heart, now when he is taken down 
from the cross, may it please you to hear our sighs and see our tears and in 
what urgent need we are placed. Make them propitious, as we desire, for 
we lay them at your gracious breast. O Mary, hear every heavy-laden heart, 
and remain for us a mediatrix before your son, now and forevermore.?? 





58  “Siet nu wel O salighe maghet Maria wat antwoert gheft onsen procurator den heijlighen 
oude simeon, die alsoo veel ende soo vol duechden is: als vol ouderdoms ende der doot 
al nu bij: siet dij wel waer toe hij dit suete lieve kindeken ontfanckt endelijcken hij ont- 
fanghet tot eenen loen onser verlossinghen, overmits pijne des cruijcen. Ende tot eenen 
swerde dynder bitterder doerstekinghe. O heijligh onder den heijlighen naest gode, hei- 
jlich sonderlinghe heijlich: O mijn ziele vermaeckt dij: ende hoert hoe hij tot u roept ende 
seget, comt mijn geminde mijn duijve ende vrindinn, etc." 

59 “Ende door dat suchten ende tranen die ghij waert weenende doen ghij die groote breede 
wonde saecht in u beminde sons herte nu vanden cruijce ghedaen sijnde wilt mede ver- 
hooren onse suchten ende aensiet onse tranen ende noot daer wij in ghestelt sijn, maeckt 
die goet als wij begeeren want wij die legghen in uwen schoot der ghenaden, verhoort: O 
maria alle bedroefde herten: ende blijft onse verbiddersse voor uwen soon, nu ende inder 
eewicheyt." 
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Occasionally, the images become hyperbolic in another sense — strange or 
chimerical, as in the case of the prayer, cited above, in which Jesus's sweet 
mouth kisses the Virgin's heart, causing it to unfurl like a full-blown rose. The 
oddity of the image is visually riveting; it seizes the viewer's attention, impress- 
ing itself mnemonically, and momentarily erases any competing image. Its 
composite character, at once mimetic and non-mimetic, is calculated to trans- 
port the votaress into a register of sense that operates internally and spiritu- 
ally, even metaphysically. In some prayers, this procedure is designated by the 
phrase “cast your eyes inward" (fol. 135v; “slaet u ogen inwendich"). A third type 
of adynaton takes a familiar image, such as the Pietà, and dilates it narratively, 
displacing it onto a sequence of strongly felt accessory activities. This kind of 
hyperbolic usage appears in the prayer, "A good exercise for before one goes to 
sleep” (fol. 136r—v): 


I thank you, O loving Lord, for your bitter suffering, and for the bitter 
pain that Mary suffered at evenfall, when her dear child was taken down 
from the cross and laid in her maidenly lap. [See] how bitterly that dear 
mother wailed when it came time to depart. [See] how she returned to 
Jerusalem with her clothes bloodied, and how the women of Jerusalem 
spoke with compassion, saying, 'How is it that so dear a mother should be 
so sore oppressed!’ Ah, holy Mary, entreat your dear son for me, that I may 
obtain forgiveness for all my sins, through his bitter Passion and death.*0 


The subsequent prayer, subdivided into the canonical hours, emboldens the 
votaress to relive the Virgin's journey, indeed to enlarge upon it (fols. 139r—140r). 
Between the hours of three and evenfall, she assists at the Deposition and the 
Entombment, sharing in the Virgin's sorrow and that of the apostles and other 
friends of Christ. Then she reclimbs Mount Calvary and finds every spot visited 
by him on his march to the summit. On the way, she stops to kiss every bloody 
footprint and devoutly gather every drop of blood strewn along the way. Lastly, 





бо “Ick danc u O minnelijcke heere van u bieter lijden: ende van dat bieter lijden dat Maria 
te vespertijt leet doen haer lief kint vanden cruijce ghenomen wordt ende in haeren 
Joncfrouwelijcken scoet gheleijt wort: ende hoe Maria die lieve moeder bitterlijcken 
screijde van daer gaen mosten: ende hoe sij met bloedighe cleeren quam tot Jherusalem: 
ende hoe dat die vroukens van Jherusalem spraken wt medelijden: hoe mach alsulken 
lieve moeder alsoe bedroeft sijnde: Och heijlige maria bidt uwen lieven sone voer mij dat 
ick toch vergieffenis van alle mijne sonden moet vercrighen doer sijn bieter passie ende 
doot.” 
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she implements a version of the second kind of hyperbolic image, based this 
time on the Isaian prophecy of Christ in the winepress (Isaiah 63:3; fol. 142r—v): 


O gentle, sweet Jesus, you are the true vine pressed in the gibbet of the 
cross and baked in the oven of true love. Give my heart to sip the must 
of your Godly love and grace: and to besalve it with the noble, precious 
blood and water of your holy side [wound]. And let the interior eyes of 
my heart thus be opened. And let me cry out with Longinus: 'Your holy, 
healing blood has brought my dead heart to life, lighting me, so that I may 
discern your profoundly virtuous love.*! 


The enlivening power of the Lord's blood, by giving eyes to the votaress's heart, 
enables her to discern how that saving blood has transformed her: formerly 
blind, she now descries in herself the image of Longinus at the moment of 
his conversion. Adynaton is marshaled to describe this spiritual epiphany, and 
also to motivate the votaress to engender it. Like the other rhetorical figures 
populating Gebedenboek ns 452 — analepsis and prolepsis, prosopopoeia, cor- 
rectio and metanoia — adynaton facilitates the production of images designed 
spiritually to renew the person who fashions them. Iron-hearted no longer, she 
now embraces the suffering of Christ with a heart newly wounded and deeply 
revivified by his inordinate love. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Love Hurts: Depictions of Christ Wounded in Love 
in Colonial Mexican Convents 


Lauren G. Kilroy-Ewbank* 


The truth is that to suffer for God is the real path to perfection and the 
safest way that God has opened for all souls, as it is stamped by the foot- 
steps of Jesus Christ, who so much suffered for our love.... The proof that 
a soul truly loves God is not to enjoy celestial sweetness but to suffer for 
his love.! 


PADRE PEDRO JOSEPH CESATI, 1752 


Christ's tortured corpus during the Passion, Mary's maternal woes as the Virgin 
of Sorrow, and saints' broken bodies during martyrdoms: these vivid episodes 
all embody powerful messages about pain, suffering, and grief within Catholic 
teachings. Art depicting these subjects proliferated in the Catholic world from 
thelate medieval period onward, abounding in places as wide-ranging as papal 
Rome, Habsburg Spain, and viceregal Mexico. They provided explicit models 
of suffering and stimulated somaesthetic responses for devotees joined in their 
hope of redemption via penance. The variety of depictions included not only 
those explicitly focused on contorted, mutilated, or grieving bodies but also 
those that eschew broken bodies on the surface yet could still make real the 





* Thanks are due to the many individuals who have read and commented on this essay, in- 


cluding Lisa Boutin Vitela, Derek Scott Burdette, Kristen Chiem, Emily Engel, Kate Epstein, 
Heather Graham, Amanda Herring, Elisa Mandel, Barbara Mundy, Kim Richter, Elena 
Fitzpatrick Sifford, Ananda Cohen-Aponte, and Brill's two anonymous peer reviewers. 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, translations are my own. Pedro Joseph Cesati, Carta de el P. Pedro 
Joseph Cesati de la Compania de Jesus a la Rda. Madre María Nicolasa de los Dolores, priora 
del convento de San Gerónimo de la ciudad de la Puebla, en que le da noticia de las virtudes de 
la M. Anna María de S. Joseph, religiosa del mismo convento (Puebla de los Ángeles: Publisher 
Unknown, 1752), n. p. Cited in Asunción Lavrin, Brides of Christ: Conventual Life in Colonial 
Mexico (Stanford: Stanford UP, 2008), 81. 
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experience of religious agony and corporeal pain to viewers within specific 
emotional communities.? For instance, a painting like Andrés López's (active 
1763-1811) The Good Shepherd in the Garden of Love (or perhaps more appropri- 
ately The Divine Spouse Wounded by Love, c. 1760; fig. 9.1), which displays Christ 
languorously and even seductively reclining in a fertile garden as arrows pierce 
his burning heart, alludes to the lovesick shepherd-lover of the Song of Songs 
(or Canticles) and could trigger emotional anguish or physical torment for 
viewers. It reminded Christians in eighteenth-century Mexico, then a part of 
the viceroyalty of New Spain, of the close relationship between love and pain 
when seeking divine union with God. Here, a garden of love was also one of 
suffering, uniting in one composition the Garden of Eden with the Garden of 
Gethsemane. The painting paralleled the teachings of clerics, including Padre 
Pedro Joseph Cesati's declarations to Mexican poblana nuns in his 1752 carta 
that to know God was to suffer for him in love. 

Early modern views of love diverge from our current perceptions of ro- 
mantic love as primarily positive and pleasurable. Debates appeared in print- 
ed literature about whether love as an emotion was good or bad, normal or 
strange, sexual or spiritual (or both).? Cultural notions of love must thus be 
addressed in their historical moment in order to observe their significance and 
the conflicting ideas surrounding romantic attachment. This essay addresses 
the questions raised by colonial Mexican depictions of Christ reclining in a 
garden and their apparent departure from traditional Christian pictorial con- 
ventions. In what ways do these reclining Christ images conflate the theme of 
wounding love with Christological ideals? How does discussion of them add to 
our knowledge of eighteenth-century painting more broadly? To answer these 
questions, I first establish the iconographic models for this genre of reclining 
Christ images. As I will show, the paintings’ iconographic motifs connect them 
to established imagery about bridal mysticism, divine union, and pastoralism 
(for example, the Good Shepherd, the Song of Songs), all of which intertwined 
with the topic of wounding love. The paintings specifically engage with em- 





2 Jacqueline Holler, “Of Sadness and Joy in Colonial Mexico,’ in Emotions and Daily Life in 
Colonial Mexico, ed. Javier Villa-Flores and Sonya Lipsett-Rivera (Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 2014), 23-24. For more on emotional communities, see Barbara 
Rosenwein, Emotional Communities in the Early Middle Ages (Ithaca: Cornell UP, 2006). 

3 See, for instance, Ian Frederick Moulton, Love in Print in the Sixteenth Century: The 
Popularization of Romance (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014). 
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blematic traditions focused on moralizing and mystical ecstatic love grounded 
in the Canticle.^ 

Because these paintings likely functioned as devotional objects for nuns, 
helping them to navigate their relationship with their divine spouse, I then 
turn to the culture of the convent.? I examine the presence of wounding love 
in a nun’s spiritual marriage in which she imitated her spouse (the practice of 
imitatio Christi) to achieve divine union. These paintings connote the central- 
ity of the discourse on wounding love and reveal a close bond with discourses 
on the Good Shepherd and bridal mysticism. They parallel other objects and 
images found in eighteenth-century convents as well as textual records writ- 
ten about, for, or by nuns that document nuns' visions of their divine groom 
and detail their ecstatic yet suffering relationship with him. The Song of Songs 
functioned as an important text for the "habits of visualization" within the con- 
vent beginning in the later Middle Ages and continuing into the eighteenth 
century. As I argue, nuns could gaze at a work like The Divine Spouse Wounded 
by Love and occupy the role of the Beloved of the Canticle. The painting thus 
encouraged them to find pleasure in their loving bond with Christ, while also 
suffering with him in imitative penance.’ Many of these paintings lack clear 
provenance, but their unity of theme suggests they belonged to female reli- 
gious institutions. Likewise, Christ in a Garden of Delights by José de Ibarra, 
which is in this style, still resides in the Carmelite Convent of Santa Teresa 
la Nueva in Mexico City (est. 1704). Moreover, at least one extant painting in- 
cludes a Carmelite nun within its composition, thereby explicitly positioning 
nuns as the primary viewers (and possibly Carmelite nuns specifically).5 





4 Ana Martínez Pereira, "La representación del amor en la emblemática española de los siglos 
XVI y XVII,” Peninsula: Revista de Estudios Ibéricos 3 (2006): 101-138. 

5 For more on devotional imagery that aided nuns in navigating their role as brides of Christ, 
see Melion, “Eyes Enlivened." 

6 Jeffrey F. Hamburger, Nuns as Artists: The Visual Culture of a Medieval Convent (Berkeley, CA: 
University of California Press, 1997), xxi. 

7 Ashistorian Asunción Lavrin notes, the bond of love between Christ and a nun *was the back- 
bone of female spirituality" in Mexico, deriving from the traditions of medieval European 
nuns. To experience the joys of ecstasy when united with Christ was to feel “an excess of 
love in the heart, its source being divine love." Lavrin, Brides of Christ, 8; Lavrin, "Female 
Visionaries and Spirituality," in Religion in New Spain, ed. Susan Schroeder and Stafford Poole 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2007), 176n31. See also Lavrin, "Espiritualidad 
en el claustro novohispano del siglo XVII," CLAR 4, no. 2 (1995): 155-179. 

8 For this image, consult Paula Renata Mues Orts, "El pintor novohispano José de Ibarra: 
imágenes retóricas y discursos pintados" (PhD diss., UNAM 2009), fig. 43. For more on the 
Mexican Carmelites, mystical marriage, and gardens, see Alejandra Mayela Flores Enríquez, 
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For all these reasons, depictions of Christ as a wounded shepherd-lover re- 
clining in a garden offer a unique lens through which to view tropes of corpo- 
real pain and emotional suffering in colonial Mexico. This imagery activated 
discourses about lovesickness and painful amor to remind nuns of both their 
holy vows and the promise of divine love achieved through suffering. They also 
provide fluid images with which to understand Christ's multiple roles for reli- 
gious women.? 

In general, the eighteenth century was a time of increased Christological 
devotion, with shrines (especially to crucifixes) multiplying throughout 
the viceroyalty.? Artists also produced numerous allegorical images, rang- 
ing from eucharistic and passional to amorous and charitable; the subject of 
Christ reclining in a garden is rooted within this heightened atmosphere of 
Christocentric piety and allegorical traditions. A number of important eigh- 
teenth-century Mexican artists, including José de Ibarra, Miguel Cabrera, friar 
Miguel de Herrera, José de Páez, and Andrés López, painted the subject. This 
confluence of subject matter suggests that these paintings belonged to a larger 
corpus of works in late colonial Mexico. It is likely that Ibarra's paintings, in- 
cluding one now in the Museo Nacional del Virreinato in Tepotzotlán, served 
as the original sources for the reclining Christ type. 

Ibarra, Cabrera, Herrera, Páez, and López had relationships with Novo- 
hispanic convents, most of which housed elite creole women who patronized 
works like escudos de monjas (nun's badges), portable sculpture, and devotion- 
al paintings. Artists created these works to secure patronage and heighten their 
reputation within New Spain as well as to portray new, less traditional themes. 
Displaying Christ recumbent in a garden reflects how these motivations may 
have shifted the content of artworks produced for convents from those focused 





"Jardines místicos carmelitanos y su representación en la pintura del siglo xviii: alegorías 
de la perfección monjil" (MA thesis, UNAM, 2014). 

9 Women had but two choices: to marry or to profess. For a general discussion of the lives 
of women in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, see M. Vigil, La vida 
de las mujeres en los siglos XVI y XVII (Madrid: Siglo xx1 de España, 1986); María Helena 
Sánchez Ortega, “La mujer, el amor y la religión en el Ancien Régimen” in La mujer en la 
historia de España (siglos XVI-XX: actas de las segundas jornadas de investigación, ed. 
María Ángeles Durán (Madrid: Universidad Autónoma de España, 1984), 35-58. See also 
Stephanie L. Kirk, Convent Life in Colonial Mexico: A Tale of Two Communities (Gainesville: 
UP of Florida, 2007), 17. 

10 William B. Taylor, Shrines and Miraculous Images: Religious Life in Mexico Before the 
Reforma (Albuquerque: University of Arizona Press, 2010), ch. 2. In this volume, Burdette 
(“Reparations for Christ Our Lord”) discusses the importance of miraculous crucifixes in 
Mexico. 
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specifically on Christ's tortured body to those that displayed him with more 
overt amorous connotations yet still retained a relationship to his suffering 
and Passion. Nuns who commissioned these works possibly encouraged artists 
to tailor images to the female gaze to meet the needs of their spiritual goals. 

The early-modern Mexican female religious audience understood wounding 
love as causing physical pain in the heart that in turn led to suffering. A passage 
from Romans 3:3-5 encapsulates this understanding of suffering: “Let us re- 
joice in our suffering, knowing that suffering produces endurance, endurance 
produces character, character produces hope, and hope does not disappoint 
us." Viewers of the paintings I discuss here saw pain as rooted in the body and 
as the cause of “displeasure and disgust,” a definition included by Sebastian 
de Covarrubias Orozco in his Tesoro de la lengua castellana o española (1611). 
According to Covarrubias's definition, suffering, whether bearable or not, was 
something that a person tolerated." Building on these period definitions, I use 
"pain" to refer to physical sensation and harm to the corpus, and "suffering" 
to refer to the emotional perception of that pain or harm. This suffering was 
a form of penance, a cornerstone of Catholic religious orthodoxy. Jacqueline 
Holler, discussing emotional communities in colonial Mexico, points out that 
Christianity was not, as critics have suggested, “anti-feeling and anti-body’; 
rather it “always linked the believer to the divine in emotional and even pas- 
sionate terms.”!* Continuous acts of physical pain provided yet more ways to 
access the divine spouse because they permitted reflection on Christ's martyr- 
dom and suffering by imitating him. 

To access information about period understandings of emotional and psy- 
chological states in New Spain, others have used archival records, such as 
Inquisition documents and legal records. In addition to these and the excellent 
secondary literature that draws on them, this essay uses visual culture and the 
spiritual biographies and letters of religious women to gain entry into the his- 
tory of pain, suffering, and love within the convent. Nuns were expected to act 
in accordance with the religious orthodoxy outlined by male clerics, the domi- 
nant emotional community of colonial Mexico, even if these religious women 





11 Covarrubias defines “dolor” on 219v: “el sentimiento que se haze de todo lo que nos dà 
desplacer, y disgusto.... Aqui pudieramos ensartar los Dolores de cabeça, y de todos los 
miembros del cuerpo." He defines "sufrir" on 34v: "tolerar, de suffero.es. Pro uer. Sufrir 
cochura por hermosura: de alli cufrimiento, cufrido, cufrible, incufrible, etc.” Covarrubias 
Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, o española (Madrid: Luis Sánchez, 1611), 3241, 638r 
(cited as 34r). 

12 Holler, “Sadness and Joy” 22. 
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did not actually always do so. My discussion has implications for understand- 
ing not only late colonial Novohispanic religion and religious paintings, but 
also the relationship of sensuous suffering to gender and social issues more 
generally. It provides another manner in which to examine the female visual 
experience, gendered viewing, and the visuality of female devotion in New 
Spain, especially as it dovetails with Christocentric piety. 

Confined within the convent's walls, a work like Divine Spouse Wounded by 
Love permitted religious women “agentival agency," which anthropologist Saba 
Mahmood claims exists "not only in those acts that resist norms but also in 
the multiple ways in which one inhabits norms."? In the context of New Spain, 
we might read the acceptance and passivity of wounding love, bridal mysti- 
cism, and pastoralism in both the documentation of nuns' experiences and in 
the visual culture of the convent as a lack of agency. But I argue that women 
may have found agency within these very norms. Agency does not need to be 
resistance, and eschewing the oppressed/oppressor binary focuses attention 
on how women acted and made specific choices around their roles as brides 
of Christ. While male ecclesiastics prescribed much of their lives and behavior, 
women did not necessarily follow these prescriptions as intended but instead 
reinterpreted religious discourses. This discussion addresses feminist issues 
not by looking at images of women or considering female artists, but instead 
by examining a corollary to the theme of wounding love: women’s roles as ob- 
servers of Christian devotional imagery and as religious practitioners and mys- 
tics within viceregal Mexico." 





13 Saba Mahmood, Politics of Piety: The Islamic Revival and the Feminist Subject (Princeton: 
Princeton UP, 2005), 15. Judith Butler has also discussed this idea that norms are produced 
and performed but foregrounds the subject of resistance more consistently. See Butler, 
The Psychic Life of Power: Theories in Subjection (Stanford: Stanford UP, 1997). 

14 Initially, most of what was published focused on New Spain's most illustrious nun, Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz (1648—1695), specifically her autos, poetry, and proto-feminist letters 
defending her position as an intellectual. Broadening the focus from Sor Juana, scholars, 
including Kristine Ibsen, Pilar Gonzalbo Aizpuru, Asuncion Lavrin, Rosalva Loreto Lopez, 
Kathleen Meyers, Josefina Muriel, Sampson Vera Tudela, Elizabeth Perry, and most re- 
cently James Córdova, have investigated female religious culture in general, convents and 
religious ideologies, nuns’ writings, and gender tropes. In this anthology, several authors 
assume a feminist focus or position women as primary viewers of artworks; see Graham, 


“Compassionate Suffering”; Melion, “Eyes Enlivened.” 
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Works like López's Divine Spouse rest comfortably within longstanding 
European literary and visual traditions related to courtly love and biblical 
themes that blossomed in the early modern period and advertised love's abil- 
ity to wound — even kill. This long history of painful amor originated in classi- 
cal antiquity, with Eros wreaking chaos on people's hearts with arrows of love, 
lust, and longing unrequited. Texts like Ovid's Amores speak to the character- 
ization of love as wounding, controlling, and, at times, destructive. The notion 
of love as destabilizing yet intoxicating took further root in medieval courtly 
love traditions and poetry, and eventually produced the indelible partnership 
of love and death, such as coupling Cupid with skulls as an amorous vanitas 
symbol.!6 The concept of agonizing love bore rich fruit in Judeo-Christian tra- 
ditions among mystics and most poignantly in the symbol of Christ's martyr- 
dom. Suffering and dying for humankind was the ultimate act of love, one for 
which Christians felt an ongoing obligation to repay. 

Numerous authors, both secular and religious, wrestled especially with the 
theme of lovesickness, or amor heroes, as one component of love more gener- 
ally. Medieval love manuals often explored the theme; for instance, Andreas 
Capellanus discusses how the phantasm of a woman enters a man's body 
where it implants itself and causes him to suffer in love." People sometimes 
viewed those who suffered for love as virtuous and noble, such as Palamon, 
whose longing for Emily in "The Knight's Tale" of The Canterbury Tales (late 
fourteenth century) was legendary. The tradition of suffering love, com- 
plete with arrows through the heart, appears in the work of thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century writers and chivalric poets, including Petrarch and Dante 





15 . Neoplatonists of Renaissance Europe drew on Plato's notions of love and beauty, especial- 
ly the idea that looking provided the means to love. See Marsilio Ficino, Marsilio Ficino's 
Commentary on Plato's Symposium, trans. and ed. Sears Reynolds Jayne (Columbia, M0: 
University of Missouri Studies, 1944 [1469 |), Second Speech. 

16 Jane Kingsley-Smith, Cupid in Early Modern Literature and Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge 
UP, 2010), 60—93. 

17 Ricardo Castells, Fernando de Rojas and the Renaissance Vision: Phantasm, Melancholy, 
and Didacticism in “Celestina” (University Park: Penn State UP, 2000), 10. The theme of 
love melancholy was already common in classical literature in works like Ovid's Remedia 
amoris (Cures for Love). 

18 Cf. Roman d'Enéas, a twelfth-century French poem about Aeneas; see Eneas: A Twelfth- 
Century French Romance, trans. John A. Yunck (New York: Columbia UP, 1974), 215-216, 
lines 8047—55, 8057, 8071, 8073-77, 8086-7. 
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Alighieri.'* While both men and women experienced the pangs of love, love- 
sickness was especially believed to afflict women because of their overactive 
wombs, and sexual intercourse was thought to be the best cure for feminine 
amor heroes. But what of nuns who did not marry and engage in intercourse? 
Devotional texts and visual imagery, of which López's Divine Spouse is a later 
iteration, helped to channel love and especially lovesickness, for such longing 
posed less danger when directed at the divine spouse. Affliction with the ill- 
ness was for a positive cause; it allowed a nun to experience rapture — not un- 
like Mary Magdalen who, in her penance, experienced lovesickness for Christ 
that would ultimately cleanse her (see Luke 7:47: “her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven, for she loved much"). Nuns were to fill their wombs with "grace, hope, 
and a reborn soul instead of a child,” as Penny Howell Jolly notes.?0 

In European artistic traditions, picturing the effects of wounding love or 
lovesickness is deeply rooted and varied. In the early modern period, Cupid 
might be armed with arrows or languishing in love as he sleeps.?! Renaissance 
maiolica dishes, given as gifts (frequently as wedding presents), often bear in- 
scriptions about cruel love. “My heart is wounded by you,” reads a fifteenth-cen- 
tury plate from Deruta, Italy, upon which a pierced heart appears.?? Depictions 





19 See Petrarch, sonnet 61 (“Benedetto sia 1 giorno, et 1 mese, et l'anno"), «http://www 
.poetryintranslation.com/PITBR/Italian/PetrarchCanzoniereoo1—o61.htm>, accessed 14 
October 2015. 

20 . Penny Howell Jolly, Picturing the Pregnant Magdalene in Northern Art, 1430-1550: 
Addressing and Undressing the Sinner-Saint (London: Ashgate, 2014), 208. See also Mary 
Frances Wack, Lovesickness in the Middle Ages (University Park: Penn State UP, 1991); 
Michael Camille, The Medieval Art of Love: Objects and Subjects of Desire (London: Abrams, 
1998); Bobbi Katsanis, "Meeting in the Garden: Intertextuality with the Song of Songs in 
Holbein's Noli mi tangere,” Interpretation: A Journal of Bible and Theology 61, no. 4 (October 
2007): 402—418. 

21 бее, for instance, Raphael’s Triumph of Galatea in the Villa Farnesina (1514) and 
Michelangelo's sculpture of Cupid (c. 1494-96) once located in the Palazzo Ducale in 
Urbino. Michelangelo's Petrarchan madrigals, from the late 1530s, also frequently refer to 
wounding love: “This lady of mine is so quick and bold / that even as she kills me, with her 
eyes/ she promises me all the joys,.... And thus, within my soul / I feel both death and life, 
through opposites/ together for a brief moment." Michelangelo Buonarroti, The Poetry 
of Michelangelo: An Annotated Translation, ed. and trans. James M. Saslow (New Haven: 
Yale UP, 1991), 266, no. 124. See also Thomas Hyde, The Poetic Theology of Love: Cupid in 
Renaissance Literature (Cranbury, NJ: Associated UP, 1986). 

22 The original inscription reads “EL MIO CORE É FERITO P[ER] VOE” To view the 
image within the Victoria and Albert Museum’s collection (2258-1856), see Art and Love 
in Renaissance Italy, exh. cat., ed. Andrea Bayer (New Haven: Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and Yale UP, 2008), 89, cat. 22b. 
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of saints, including Gianlorenzo Bernini's Saint Teresa of Avila (1647-52) and 
Francisco Ribalta's Saint Bernard (1625-27), sometimes show them in the 
throes of painful ecstasy or embracing Christ in a rapturous moment to show- 
case the love the saint has for the Redeemer. Even Jan Steen's seventeenth- 
century paintings show doctors with their morose, lovesick female patients. 
Drawing on these deep-seated traditions, Mexican images of Christ reclining 
in a lush garden implicitly convey that love hurts, even if Christ's expression 
and posture betray no sense of physical pain or emotional anguish. 

To understand how depictions of Christ lying in a garden activated associa- 
tions with wounding love to help nuns achieve divine union, it is important to 
untangle the specific sources for Mexican artists in creating this genre. José de 
Ibarra's versions of Christ recumbent among flowers and trees (c. 1728-1738) 
established the precedent for this specific subject. In his paintings that now 
hang in the Museo Nacional del Virreinato and the Convent of Santa Teresa la 
Nueva, fanciful roundels contain inscriptions about wounding love and divine 
union based on the Song of Songs (Fig. 9.2).23 Christ's body rests in a gentle arc 
across the forefront edge of the pictorial plane. Ibarra portrays Christ as young 
and handsome, embodying an idealized image of the Redeemer noticeable in 
many eighteenth-century Mexican paintings. His brown doe-eyes hold view- 
ers in a steady gaze, and a pinched, pink mouth and rosy cheeks offset his pale 
skin. His sweet visage and puckered lips endow him with feminine qualities 
typically associated with beautiful reclining women or Venuses. 

Ibarra’s paintings, such as the one in figure 9.2, show a verdant landscape 
that recedes to soft rolling hills behind Christ, whose silhouette echoes the low 
oscillation of the background. A shallow brook passes before him. Many differ- 
ent types of flowers, including red roses, white lilies, red and pink carnations, 
and lilacs, dot the landscape. Tall trees wound with morning glory vines frame 
both sides of the composition, demarcating the idyllic forest. While Christ is 
the focus of this cloistered, flowering meadow, it is also alive with fluttering 
butterflies and darting birds, symbolizing free souls ascending to heaven.** 





23 Тһе inscriptions read, clockwise from the top left: “1: Entre Flores d[e] Virtudes, / Almas 
el Senor repoza, / Mas adverted q[ue] el Amor, / A todas las haze hermosas. 2: Almas 
vosotras q[ue] veis / Esta Belleza tan rara, / Mirad que es grande locura, / El no resolverse 
a amarla. 3: Penas, ancias, y congojas / Miedos, sustos, y Dolores, / Como Esté Jesus con- 
tento. / Todo es suavidad, y Flores. 4: Entre estas flores q[ue] miras, / Y quantas el campo 
ostenta, / [E]s JESVS Galan Divino, / La mas singular, y Bella.” 

24 Diane Apostolos-Cappadona, Dictionary of Christian Art (New York: Continuum 
Publishing Company, 1994), 61; see also Louise Burkhart, “Flowery Heaven: The Aesthetic 
of Paradise in Nahuatl Devotional Literature,” RES: Journal of Anthropology and Aesthetics 


21 (1992): 89109. 
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FIGURE 9.2 Jóse de Ibarra, Christ іп the Garden of Delights, с. 1738. Oil on canvas. Museo 
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Nacional del Virreinato, Tepotzotlán. 


One white lamb (sometimes more than one in other compositions) wears a 
crown of thorns and licks blood from Christ's right foot wound. The lamb also 
symbolizes a purified soul or a follower of Jesus, and closely mirrors nuns' ac- 
tive participation in the imitatio Christi. Angels (on the right) and purified 
souls, all women, taken from Purgatory (on the left) float on clouds above. One 
angel offers Christ a scepter composed of flaming valentine hearts; a purified 
soul offers him a crown of the same corporeal material. The other figures clasp 
their hands together in pious reverence of their Redeemer. Although teeming 
with life, the painting has nothing that impedes the viewer's potential eye-lock 
and engagement with Christ. 

Ibarra portrays no generic garden, but a garden of virtues, with written gloss- 
es naming the virtues and miniature arma Christi (instruments of the Passion) 
sprinkled about the composition among the flowers, trees, and insects.?° 
They all require close study, inspiring a contemplative absorption character- 
istic of devotional artworks. The inscribed virtues include "suffering," “love,” 





25 Melion (“Eyes Enlivened") also discusses the significance of floral symbolism in convents. 
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“contemplation,” “chastity,” "grace, “prayer” and “mortification.” The three 
theological virtues — charity, faith, and hope (Caridad, Fe, Esperanza) — 
appear on the trees' foliage. Many of these virtues refer to the habits and goals 
of a cloistered nun, such as remaining chaste, suffering in love for her divine 
bridegroom, and mortifying her flesh to imitate him. In his left hand, Christ 
holds a bunch of lilies, stemming from his groin, which are glossed as “will,” 
“memory” and “understanding” (Voluntad, Memoria, and Entendimiento) — 
a nod to Thomas Aquinas's Three Powers of the Soul, as well as Mary's pu- 
rity and the Holy Trinity?9 Around the lamb are the words “With my blood 
I redeemed you" (Con mi sangre te redimí) — a clear reference to Christ's 
sacrifice — and "You wounded my Heart" (Heristeme el Corazon). Moreover, 
peppered throughout the composition, as if they were tiny insects suckling 
from flowers or buzzing about, are the arma Christi, some glossed. 
Subsequent versions of the reclining Christ trope clearly borrow from and 
adapt Ibarra's versions, and they all focus on the injuries associated with lov- 
ing Christ.2” Miguel Cabrera's paintings include Christ in the garden, com- 
plete with the miniaturized arma Christi and textual glosses.?8 Fray Miguel de 
Herrera's version parallels the earlier models, but includes more miniaturized 
lambs clustered around Christ; it also depicts a kneeling Carmelite nun, who 
gazes up at Christ from the foreground. López's painting departs more sharply 
from Ibarra's, omitting the miniaturized arma Christi and the textual glosses 





26 James M. Córdova, The Art of Professing in Bourbon Mexico: Crowned-Nun Portraits and 
Reform in the Convent (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2013), 74—75. For more on the 
Three Powers of the Soul, see Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, esp. the Treatise on 
Man, Questions 75-102, trans. Fathers of the English Dominican Province (Unknown 
Place of Publication: Benzinger Bros., 1947), n. p., «http://dhspriory.org/thomas/summa/ 
FP.html>, accessed 12 November 2016. 

27 Allversions of the reclining Christ paintings depart from secular depictions of Petrarchan 
love that appeared in some sixteenth-century Mexican spaces, such as the Casa del Deán 
in Puebla. In one room, female figures personifying Petrarch’s “Triumphs,” which include 
love, divinity, and death, adorn the walls and suggest no intimate marriage with the di- 
vine or suffering as a result of divine union. For more, see Penny Morrill, The Casa del 
Deán: New World Imagery in a Sixteenth-Century Mexican Mural Cycle (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 2014). 

28 See Gisela von Wobeser, Cielo, infierno y purgatorio durante elvirreinato de la Nueva España 
(Mexico City: Jus, 2011); Ilona Katzew, “Valiant Styles: New Spanish Painting, 1700-85,” in 
Painting in Latin America, ed. Luisa Elena Alcalá and Jonathan Brown (New Haven: Yale 
UP, 2015), 171; Pintura novohispana: Museo Nacional del Virreinato, 3 vols. (Tepotzotlan, 


Mexico: Museo Nacional del Virreinato, 1994), 23172173. 
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of virtues, but including Christ's pierced heart on his chest. The significance of 
López's omissions and additions will be addressed in more detail below. 

By showing Christ reclining, these New Spanish paintings depart from dom- 
inant Christian imagery, which usually depicted him recumbent only if dead 
or as a child, sleeping.?? Possible models for Christ's reclining pose include im- 
ages of Adam in the Garden of Eden, St. Joseph dreaming, and Jesse at the 
root of his genealogical tree, as well as depictions of Eve and Mary Magdalen.?? 
Medieval and early modern artists sometimes portrayed Adam and Eve lying 
in Eden as lovers, their poses based on classical mythological prototypes such 
as Mars and Venus. Reclining here invoked original sin, shame, seduction, 
and mortality, which is possibly why Christ is not typically shown reclining in 
dominant Christian imagery. Importantly however, Christ represents the new 
Adam, where, according to art historian Leo Steinberg, "sexuality was neces- 
sarily antecedent to sin.”?! 

The parallel between Christ's reclining posture and Mary Magdalen's pose 
warrants further attention. Artists on both sides of the Atlantic often displayed 
the Magdalen in the wilderness living as a hermit and reclining as she reads or 
prays, as in Juan Correa's versions from 1680 (Fig. 9.3). In images like Correa's she 
seems a clothed rendition of nude reclining “Venuses” or even the nymph illus- 
trated within Francesco Colonna's Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (Venice, 1499), 
the latter appearing in Mexico in the sixteenth century.?? According to tradi- 
tion, after renouncing her life as a prostitute to follow Christ, Mary Magdalen 
spent the last part of her life living as an ascetic in the wilderness and came to 
be understood as a new Eve. When she is shown in the wild, chastely praying, 
her horizontal pose signaled her surrender to Christ and the repudiation of 
her body. Depictions of Mary Magdalen typically appropriate the pose of the 
Venus pudica, or the chaste Venus, to suggest her dual nature as a reformed 





29 Gabrielle G. Palmer and Donna Pierce, Cambios: The Spirit of Transformation in Spanish 
Colonial Art (Santa Barbara, CA: Santa Barbara Museum of Art in cooperation with 
University of New Mexico Press, 1992), 89. 

30  J López's painting perhaps borrows from Jessian iconography, with the lily and verdant 
forest signifying Christ's fertility and ability to bring forth life. Jesse and his tree often 
foreshadow Christ, as in several passages in Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz's secular poem, 
Divine Narcissus, wherein she discusses "Jesse's mystic root." The Divine Narcissus / El di- 
vino Narciso, trans. Patricia Peters and Renée Domeier, o.s.B. (Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1998). 

31 Leo Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ in Renaissance Art and Modern Oblivion, 2nd ed. 
(Chicago: Chicago UP, 1996), 220. 

32 бее Morrill, Casa del Deán, 135. 
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FIGURE 9.3 Juan Correa, The Conversion of Mary Magdalene, c. 1680. Oil on canvas. Museo 
Nacional del Arte, Mexico City. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


prostitute.5? Charlene Villaseñor Black argues that the portrayal of Mary 
Magdalen reclining in the wilderness, even if fully clothed, still conveyed erotic 
associations with Venus lying nude within nature.?^ Like the Magdalen, Christ 
reclining in a garden provided tension between pious reflection and sensuous 
engagement, between chastity and titillation, much like the tension between 
pain or suffering and love.*° 

Just as Christ's pose in depictions of him wounded in love suggests images 
of Eve or the Magdalen, the lush gardens around him echo both the Garden of 





33 . Marsilio Ficino first proposed these intertwined ideas in connection to the Platonic idea 
of the modest Venus. Rachel Geschwind, "The Printed Penitent: Magdalene Imagery 
and Prostitution Reform in Early Modern Italian Chapbooks and Broadsheets,” in Mary 
Magdalene: Iconographic Studies from the Middle Ages to the Baroque, ed. Michelle 
A. Erhardt and Amy M. Morris (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 120. 

34 Charlene Villaseñor Black, "Sacred Transformations, Indigenous Influences: Mary 
Magdalene and Other Case Studies in Colonial Art, presented at the College Art 
Association, New York City, 2013. 

35 Jolly, Picturing the Pregnant Magdalene, 202. 
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Eden and the forest to which Mary Magdalen removed herself. They also evoke 
the landscapes surrounding reclining women, such as those famously limned 
by artists like Titian or Giorgione. Clearly, some of the symbolic meanings of 
these visual analogues appear because these Mexican paintings adapt preex- 
isting ideologies about love of and union with God, chastity, and penitence to 
a new Christological theme. His posture and modesty, his location, and the 
eroticized staff of lilies communicated Christ’s role as the archetypal model of 
decorous chastity coupled with masculine virility. Well-known artists in New 
Spain thus conflated Christ with erotic nudes, Mary Magdalen, virile men, 
and the model husband. Given that male artists invented these schemas, it is 
plausible that they manipulated erotic images such as the nude Venus or the 
Magdalen and reverse-gendered them to create a feminized, eroticized Christ, 
one that would heighten the associations with themes like bridal mysticism 
and ecstatic Іоуеѕіскпеѕѕ.36 


The Iconography of Ecstatic Love and Pastoralism 


Reclining Christ paintings speak to the profound influence of the Song of 
Songs on Mexican artists and conventual culture. The Canticle describes how 
two lovers meet in a lush garden, longing for each other. A young woman (the 
Beloved) wants to know where her male lover (the Lover) and his flock graze, 
and he tells her to follow the tracks of his sheep to find him. The Beloved 
was to "lie among the blossoms ... in the fever of love,” while the Lover com- 
ments on wildflowers springing up in the fields and the various birds darting 
around.?? They wound each other with their intense feelings, enacted through 
their gaze, and describe love as branded on their hearts. The intensity of this 
love — strong as the promise of death — inflicts pain.?* Numerous Christian 
theologians and mystics, among them Augustine of Hippo (354-430), Bernard 
of Clairvaux (1090-1153), Teresa of Ávila (1515-1582), and Juan de la Cruz 





36 | Feminized understandings of Christ have a long history in Catholicism, beginning 
in the Middle Ages. See Caroline Walker Bynum, Jesus as Mother: Studies in the High 
Spirituality of the High Middle Ages (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1982), 
170-262; Bynum, “The Body of Christ in the Later Middle Ages: A Reply to Leo Steinberg,’ 
RQ 39, no. 3 (Autumn 1986): 399-439; Richard Trexler, “Gendering Christ Crucified,” in 
Iconography at the Crossroads, ed. Brendan Cassidy (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1993), 107— 
19; Barbara Newman, Sister of Wisdom: St. Hildegard's Theology of the Feminine (Berkeley, 
CA: University of California Press, 1987). 

37 Song of Songs 2:5 and 2:12. 

38 Hamburger, Nuns as Artists, 128. 
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(1542—1591), found a potent allegory in the amorous poem for the unification of 
Christ with his devoted followers, as well as with the Virgin Mary, the Church, 
and the brides of Christ. This created a "theology of love" or what is also called 
affective mysticism.?? 

The Mexican paintings under discussion here evoked discourses on love and 
bridal mysticism that the Canticle inspired, and their relationship to the imita- 
tio Christi through physical pain and emotional anguish. For Mexican nuns, to 
be wed to Christ was to love him and desire the experience of his sensuous suf- 
fering and physical torment. The flowery bed on which Christ reclines and the 
lush landscape both invoke the Canticle's imagery. A lamb licking Christ's feet 
alludes to the Lover's flock of sheep. The lily branch that Christ holds recalls 
the Lover's gathering of the same flower in the forest. The paintings' inscrip- 
tions also cite the Canticle or emphasize the burning love it describes, and 
López's painting even shows Christ's flaming heart. Christ's physiognomy also 
reveals the Canticle's influence. His red lips, rosy cheeks, doe-eyes, dark hair, 
head encircled by light, and pale, solid bodily form evoke descriptions of the 
Lover in Song of Songs 5:11-16.^9 

The garden and other iconographic motifs in reclining Christ paintings also 
resonate with pastoral themes common in eighteenth-century New Spain, 
with the Good Shepherd prevalent among them. Good Shepherd iconography 
draws on Psalm 23, understood as referring to Christ's pastoral role: "The Lord 
is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
he leadeth me beside the still waters" (verses 1-2). Pastoral themes abounded 
in the convent, connecting Christ to the Canticle's Lover, who is a shepherd. 
Images of the Divine Shepherd hung on walls or stood as freestanding sculp- 
tures. Occasionally, Christ appears as a child shepherd. Depictions of Christ as 
the Divine Pastor became popular in the eighteenth century, often paired with 
images of the Virgin Mary as the Divine Pastoress. Good Shepherd imagery 
finds visual affinity with motifs in reclining Christ imagery. In Miguel Cabrera’s 
Good Shepherd in the Viceregal Museum in Tepotzotlán (Fig. 9.4), Christ sits 
under a tree wound with morning glories and pink roses. Two cherubs hold 
a crown above his head as he sits among his sheep. The painting offers a po- 
tent allegory for the soul's love for Christ and the need to follow him to find 





39 Мо only women but men as well could become the Beloved of Christ, as discussed in 
Jeffrey Hamburger, The Visual and the Visionary: Art and Female Spirituality in Late 
Medieval Germany (New York: Zone Books, 1998). 

40 The Canticle describes the Lover's head as “burnished gold,” and he has raven black hair, 
dove eyes, cheeks like “a bed of spices,” lips like “red lilies with myrrh” and “sweet wine,” 
and loins like the “the ivory of thrones.” 
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FIGURE 9.4 

Miguel Cabrera, Divine Pastor, 
eighteenth century. Oil on canvas. 
Museo Nacional del Virreinato, 





Tepotzotlán. 


redemption; after all, Christ's death and the offering of his body and blood 
to believers seals the promise of salvation. Christ protects his followers like a 
shepherd protects his sheep.*! 

Artists’ explicit appropriation of motifs that appear in the psalm underscore 
the visual affinities of Good Shepherd imagery with reclining Christ imagery. 
These include the reclining posture (“lie down”), the verdant garden (“green 
pastures”), the stream (“still waters”), and the lily (similar to a rod, not un- 
like Joseph’s flowering staff). The staff that Psalm 23 references could also be 
the object that angels offer to Christ in the painting. The lamb functions not 
only as a pastoral symbol but also as a substitute for a nun who practiced the 





41 Калеу, “Valiant Styles,” 175. Artists in the Spanish Americas may have created the ico- 
nography of Christ as the Divine Pastor; Iberian iterations preferred to show the Divine 
Pastoress with the child Christ. See also Lisa Duffy-Zeballos, "And my sheep know 
me’: Colonial Transformations of the Divina Pastora de las Almas in the Art of the New 
World, in Art in Spain and the Hispanic World: Essays in Honor of Jonathan Brown, ed. 
Sarah Schroth (London: Paul Holberton and Center for Spain in America, 2010), 424-425. 
Depictions of the Divine Shepherd were supposedly cemented around 1750 by Francisco 
Martínez's version of the subject, currently on loan to the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art (from a private collection). 
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imitatio Christi and so allowed Christ to shepherd her. The Good Shepherd, as 
John describes, gives his life for his sheep — a parable for Christ's martyrdom. 
Read another way, by imitating Christ to achieve union with God, an individual 
lives in perfect probity with the divine bridegroom or shepherd-lover. From 
Christianity's beginnings, then, we find a connection between Divine Love and 
the Good Shepherd, and their relationship to suffering and even death.*? 
While ostensibly welcoming, nurturing, and loving (in a romantic-erotic 
sense), the Good Shepherd also invokes a long history of pastoral allusions to 
Cupid and Psyche, and so to wounding love, death, and divine union. Early 
Christian art often shows Cupid and Psyche in conjunction with the Good 
Shepherd (for example, in mosaics in Santa Costanza, Rome, and on sarcoph- 
agi), offering a precedent for the notion that by entering into a mystical mar- 
riage or divine union with Christ, a Christian devotee becomes part of Christ's 
flock, to be loved and protected. The marriage of Cupid and Psyche became 
an archetype of the union of the Amorous Divine with Amorous Mortality, 
paradoxically transformed into the concept of everlasting life, in part because 
it expressed the power of the unseen divine and the sufferings the mortal 
Psyche endured and for which she eventually died.^? While this pairing com- 
municated the “promise of a blessed awakening through divine love to eternal 
life,"^^ early Christian audiences understood or reinterpreted this iconography 
as the rebirth and resurrection of the human soul, and its union with God or 
Divine Love. The pagan myth functioned as a potent allegory ripe with possi- 
bility for communicating Christian theological concepts, as union with the di- 
vine was also understood as a type of death. Caroline Walker Bynum describes 
the understanding of dying in the early modern period as "an intense physical 
and emotional experience, associated with suffering, affective response, and 
self-understanding. Death was the moment of self-knowledge in which one 
moved from one's own misery ... to union with the glorious suffering of the 





42 Revelation 19 reinforces this association when relating the marriage of the Lamb, or 
Christ: "Let us be glad and rejoice and give Him glory, for the marriage of the Lamb has 
come, and His wife has made herself ready" (verse 7) and “Then he said to me, ‘Write: 
Blessed are those who are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb!” (verse 9). 

43 . One end of a Roman sarcophagus (c. 200-225 CE) in the Metropolitan Museum, for in- 
stance, shows Eros/Cupid armed with a bow and arrow as he approaches Psyche recum- 
bent and dead (symbolized by the extinguished torch) in Hades after experiencing too 
much passionate desire. The other end shows Cupid embracing Psyche, a reference to 
their marriage. For images of this sarcophagus, see «http://www.metmuseum.org/art/ 
collection/search/239584>. 

44 Аппа Marguerite McCann, Roman Sarcophagi in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 
York: The Metropolitan Museum, 1978), 32-33. 
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dying Christ."^? Once again we are reminded that love, especially of God, hurts 
and can kill. 


Reclining in Ecstasy in Emblematic Traditions 


Novohispanic paintings of Christ reclining in a garden had a precedent in at 
least one print source in allegorical Christological iconography: Herman Hugo's 
Pia desideria emblematis elegiis at affectibus ss. Patrum illustrata (1624), which 
accompanied the Spanish translation, Afectos divinos con emblemas sagrados 
by the Jesuit Pedro de Salas (composed between 1638 and 1658), both available 
in New Spain beginning in the seventeenth century. Spiritual emblem books 
like Pia desideria and Afectos divinos point to the influence of the Song of Songs 
on early modern conceptions of divine and profane love, while aiding readers 
in pious meditation and reflection. Hugo's emblem book sought to elaborate 
the ideas of the Jesuit founder, Ignatius Loyola, by creating a series of emblems 
accompanied by images (imagos or picturae) and biblical inscriptions (mot- 
toes), poems (subscriptiones), and commentaries that assisted in spiritual med- 
itation. It belonged to a larger body of European works dedicated to mystical 
love and love of Christ, as well as the moralizing components of it.*9 

Relying heavily on the concept of wounding love, Pia desideria guided read- 
ers through three stages of meditation — the vía purgativa, via illuminativa, 
and vía unitiva — to achieve union with God. The third book, dedicated to the 
unification of the soul with Christ and drawing heavily on the Song of Songs, 
includes scenes that take place in a garden where the angel portraying Amor 
divinus, or Divine Love, and Anima, the human soul, meet as if lovers.*? The 
plate accompanying Suspirium 11 (Suspiria animae amantis, or Sighs/Ecstasies 
of the Enamored Soul) exhibits Anima, experiencing lovesickness within a gar- 
den; two other figures support her (Fig. 9.5). In some versions, an angel show- 
ers flowers from the sky above onto Anima languishing in love, comparable to 





45 Caroline Walker Bynum, "Death and Resurrection in the Middle Ages: Some Modern 
Implications," Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 142, no. 4 (1998): 592. 

46 See Pereira, "La representación del amor,’ 101-138. 

47 Те two other “books” are Gemitus animae poenitentis (The Cry of the Penitent Soul) and 
Desideria animae sanctae (The Desires of the Sacred Soul). For more on emblematics and 
Herman Hugo, see Alison Saunders, The Seventeenth-Century French Emblem: A Study in 
Diversity (Geneva: Droz, 2007), 191-192; Laurence Grove, Emblematics and Seventeenth- 
Century French Literature: Descartes, Tristan, La Fontaine, and Perrault (Charlottesville, 


VA: Rockwood, 2000), 10—11. 
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FIGURE 9.5 

"Ecstasies of the Enamored Soul,” Book 111, Suspirium 11. 
Print in Pedro de Salas, Afectos divinos con emblemas 
sagradas, 1638—58. 

IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 





the imagery in Mexican reclining Christ scenes. Below the scene is a Latin in- 
scription from Canticle 2:5: "Stay me up with flowers, compass me about with 
apples: because I languish with love.*8 Clearly, Hugo embraced the Canticle's 
language to relay messages about divine love, which reaches its climax in a 
garden of earthly delights. 

The Jesuits, such as Hugo, were especially fond of writing and employing 
meditative emblematic literature, and the order is largely responsible for 
the popularity of emblems in the Spanish Americas. Emblem books were 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic and influenced many aspects of secular 
Novohispanic culture, including the creation of ephemeral triumphal arches, 
catafalques, and biombos (folding screens). Pia desideria in particular had an 
enormous impact in the Spanish viceroyalties, and it belongs to a broader 
culture of emblematic borrowing.^? Many prints, murals, and paintings draw 





48  “Fulcite me floribus, stipate me malis quia amore langueo-" Pia desideria was published 
forty-nine times in ninety translations in Europe. See Herman Hugo, Pia Desideria em- 
blematis elegüs and affectibus ss. Patrum illustrata (Praz, 1624); Hugo, Pia desideria: or, 
divine addresses, in three books.... Englished by Edmund Arwaker, 4th ed. (London: R. and 
J. Bonwicke, 1712). 

49 Santiago Sebastián, Contrarreforma y barroco (Madrid: Alianza Editorial, 1989), 74. 
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on the emblem book's imagery and textual inscriptions.°° In fact, its Spanish 
version, Afectos divinos, was arguably the most popular emblem book in the 
Americas, with only Benedicto van Haeften's Schola cordis (c. 1640) and prints 
by the Wierix brothers in Cor Jesu Amanti Sacrum (1586) to rival 1.5! Schola cor- 
dis draws on similar love tropes as Pia desideria, with prints displaying a similar 
pose for Anima. At one point, van Haeften pairs the lines "I sleep and my heart 
watcheth" (Ego dormio, et cor meum vigilat) with the image of "Cordis vigilia" 
(Watching the Heart). It shows the human soul sleeping on an embankment 
below a tree, a heart on her lap and the angel of divine love watching. In im- 
ages within Schola cordis, as in Pia desideria, Anima similarly reposes outside, 
the weight of love heavy. Clearly, a reclining body helped to signify the burden 
of love, recalling bodies swooning and falling in lovesickness that courtly love 
traditions dramatized. 


Nuns and the Culture of the Convent 


Reclining Christ imagery clearly demonstrates artists' use of the Canticle, the 
Good Shepherd, and emblematic traditions as inspiration for this subject. 
Artists inscribed portions of texts about these three traditions on objects and 
borrowed ideas related to marriage, love, and union for their subject mat- 
ter. Beyond the visual realm, many colonial Mexican authors referenced the 
Song of Songs, Divine Shepherd, and pastoral concerns in religious writings, 
sermons, and prayers. These themes are especially prevalent in literature 
written for nuns and pervade the convent. Bridal mysticism, derived in large 
part from the Song of Songs and emblematic literature, was an important as- 
pect of saints' vidas, nuns' spiritual autobiographies, sermons, and historical 





50 See Juegos de ingenio y agudeza: la pintura emblemática de la Nueva España (Mexico City: 
Patronato del Museo Nacional de Arte, 1994), specifically essays by Santiago Sebastián, 
“Los libros de emblemas: Uso y diffusion en Iberoamérica” 60—61, 74; and Jaime Cuadriello, 
“Los jeroglíficos de Nueva España” In Peru, the cities of Q'osqo and Arequipa also have 
examples of paintings and murals that borrow from Afectos divinos and Schola cordis. See 
Ananda Cohen Suarez, ed., Pintura colonial cusqueña: el esplendor del arte en los Andes / 
Paintings of Colonial Cusco: Artistic Splendor in the Andes (Cusco: Haynanka Editoriales, 
2015). 

51 One of the most astounding examples of the intersections of mystical love, emblematic 
culture, and religious piety in Mexico is the church of Atotonilco El Grande in Guanajuato. 
Murals cover the church, such as the chancel door, which displays scenes in Schola cordis 
paired with saints venerating the Sacred Heart. They drew on established ideas of Christ 
in the garden of delights as representing the unification of soul with Divine Love. 
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chronicles of convents, as numerous textual sources from Christian Europe 
and the Spanish viceroyalties attest. Examination of colonial Mexican paint- 
ings of Christ reclining in a garden reveal how comfortably they sit within the 
matrix of eighteenth-century spirituality and demonstrate the importance of 
the Canticle, or more specifically bridal mysticism, as a component of visual 
culture. These paintings also serve as a locus for the intersection between prac- 
ticed devotion, religious texts, mystic visions, and objects in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century New Spain. Given the likelihood that nuns viewed and 
used reclining Christ images in the convent, the duties of nuns, the discourse 
of bridal mysticism, and the concept of imitatio Christi provide important 
context for these images.*? 

The fifty-two convents distributed throughout eighteenth-century New 
Spain played an important role in the cultural milieu of viceregal society. 
Throughout the colonial period, many texts described convents as paradises 
and places where women live with their divine husband.°? They were a source 
of civic pride that conveyed the importance of chastity, monogamy, and sub- 
mission as cultural values for religious women; the entire community benefit- 
ted from these women living according to these values.°* Nuns were models 
for lay women who embodied ideal feminine characteristics. Their four "objec- 
tives" were obedience, chastity, poverty, and enclosure (separation from society 
in the convent). Nuns' daily lives were heavily regimented under costumbreros 
(handbooks) men wrote. Private and communal prayer occupied most of their 
time, with embroidery, writing, music, and cooking filling much of the rest.** 

To aid nuns in their daily duties and meditations, and to remind them of 
their spiritual objectives, a plethora of devotional objects filled convents, many 





52 Mindy Nancarrow Taggard discusses how Carmelite nuns in Valladolid, Spain, used im- 
ages to “meet particular needs" of the nuns housed there, paralleling my discussion here; 
see "Picturing Intimacy in a Spanish Golden Age Convent," Oxford Art Journal 23, no. 1 
(2000): 99. 

53 . Kirk, Convent Life, 39. 

54 For more on the significance of convents, see Rosalva Loreto López, Los conventos femeni- 
nos y el mundo urbano de la Puebla de los Ángeles del siglo XVIII (Mexico City: El Colegio 
de México, 2000). 

55 Kirk, Convent Life, 18. For discussions of nuns’ daily lives, see Mina Ramírez Montes, 
Niñas, doncellas, vírgenes eternas: Santa Clara de Querétaro (1607-1864) (Mexico City: 
UNAM-IIE, 2005), 129-87; Madre María de San José, A Wild Country Out in the Garden: 
The Spiritual Journals of a Colonial Mexican Nun, trans. Kathleen A. Myers and Amanda 
Powell (Bloomington: Indiana UP, 1999); Josefina Muriel, Cultura femenina novohispana 
(Mexico City: UNAM, 1994). For the Peruvian convent, see Katharine Burns, Colonial 
Habits: Convents and the Spiritual Economy of Cuzco, Peru (Durham, NC: Duke UP, 1999). 
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of which focused heavily on female saints, the Virgin Mary, the Passion, and 
an array of allegorical subjects.°° Paintings were especially important in this 
matrix; as non-literary and figurative objects of contemplation, they had great 
potential for the free play of the imagination. Indeed, many women in the con- 
vent were not highly literate, and paintings like López's would have loomed 
large on their horizon of otherworldly imagination. Overall, the visual culture 
of the convent was influential in nuns' devotional routines, permitting reflec- 
tion, meditation, and contemplation of complex religious ideas, not unlike 
those embedded in reclining Christ imagery. Literate nuns also relied heavily 
on written texts (for example, diarios, transcriptions of mystical experiences, 
epistolaries, and so on), prayers recited aloud as well as silently, and writing 
themselves to learn Scripture, hagiographies, and their duties.°’ These texts 
also guided their interpretations of artworks, and in turn objects informed 
their understanding of texts. 

The theme of mystical marriage, which was first popularized in twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century Europe, pervaded eighteenth-century Mexican convents. 
Medieval saints, such as Gertrude of Helfta and Clare of Assisi, for instance, 
conceived of their conventual lives as being betrothed to Christ, with the for- 
mer writing that the mystic union with Christ was one of the daily steps in a 





56 For more on art produced for or about religious women (beyond those already cited), see 
James M. Córdova "Aztec Vestal Virgins and the Brides of Christ: The Mixed Heritage of 
New Spain's Monjas Coronadas,’ CLAR 18, no. 2 (2009): 189—218; Córdova, “Clad in Flowers: 
Indigenous Arts and Knowledge in Colonial Mexican Convents,” AB 93, no. 4 (Dec. 2011): 
449-467; Martha J. Egan, Relicarios: Devotional Miniatures from the Americas (Santa 
Fe: Museum of New Mexico Press, 1993); Elizabeth Perry, “Convents, Art, and Creole 
Identity in Late Viceregal New Spain," in Woman and Art in Early Modern Latin America, 
ed. Kellen Kee McIntyre and Richard E. Philipps (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 319-342; Virginia 
Armella de Aspe and Guillermo Tovar de Teresa, Escudos de monjas novohispanas (Mexico 
City: Gusto, 1993); Guillermo Tovar de Teresa, "Místicas novias: escudos de monjas en el 
México colonial,” in Monjas coronadas: vida conventual femenina en Hispanoamérica, ed. 
Sara Gabriel Baz (Mexico City: Conaculta-INAH, 2003), 34-47; Kristen Hammer, “Monjas 
Coronadas: The Crowned Nuns of Viceregal Mexico,” in Retratos: 2,000 Years of Latin 
American Portraits, exh. cat., ed. Elizabeth P. Benson et al. (New Haven: Yale UP, 2004), 
86-101. 

57 Rosalva Loreto López, "Leer, contar, cantar y escribir: un acercamiento a las prácticas de 
la lectura conventual: Puebla de los Ángeles, México, siglos XVII y XVIII," Estudios de 
Historia Novohispana 23 (June 2000): 67—95; Asunción Lavrin and Rosalva Loreto López, 
eds., Monjas y beatas: la escritura femenina en la espiritualidad barroca novohispana, siglos 
XVII and XVIII (Puebla: Universidad de las Américas and AGN, 2002), 13. 
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FIGURE 9.6 

Unknown artist, Los desposorios 
misticos, eighteenth century. Oil on 
canvas. Museo Nacional del Virreinato, 





Tepotzotlan. 


nun's duties.?* Mexican images of nuns, pure souls, or female saints entering 
into mystical marriage with Christ abounded in convents, adding to a climate 
of bridal mysticism. One well-known painting shows the mystical nuptials of 
Christ and a Carmelite nun (Fig. 9.6), with the Christ Child sitting on his moth- 
er’s lap, piercing the heart of the recently professed пип.59 This act of penetra- 
tion also underscores the painful journey awaiting the devout nun, now wed to 
Christ, as she seeks to atone for humanity’s sins and imitate Christ’s suffering 
and pain. 

Mystical marriage situated women in physical proximity to God, a position 
of particular power in eighteenth-century New Spain. As Novohispanic peo- 
ples formed a localized americano identity founded on the glory and fertile 
grounds of New Spain, nuns’ mystical experiences participated in this process 
of formation. Literature heralded their status as blessed by God, adding to 
emerging nationalistic discussions. 

Male ecclesiastics attempted to channel sexual desires and lust amongst the 
broader viceregal population, championing marriage as a way to combat sin. 
They lauded women who entered mystical marriage as exemplars of how a 
good marriage was an “earthly paradise,"9? even though these women differed 





58 Gertrude even uses the erotic amor to describe this marriage, possibly to indicate its con- 
summation. E. Ann Matter, “Mystical Marriage,” in Women and Faith: Catholic Religious 
Life in Italy from Late Antiquity to the Present, ed. Lucetta Scaraffia and Gabriella Zarri 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 1999), 35-36. 

59 Accompanying these figures are St. Teresa, Juan de la Cruz, Joseph, St. Elias (the Order's 
founder), and the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove. See Córdova, Art of Professing, 76—78. 

60 Cristóbal Acosta, Tratado en loor de las mujeres, y de castidad y honestidad, constancia, si- 
lencio, y justicia (Venice: Presso Giacomo Cornetti, 1592), 44, 74; Pedro de Luján, Coloquios 
matrimoniales, ed. Asunción Rallo Gryss (Madrid: Real Academia Espanola, 1990), 76. 
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from earthly wives by forgoing sex and childbearing. Ecclesiastics described 
earthly marriage as consisting of fleeting passion while nuns wed to Christ 
could experience intense and enduring passion for their divine spouse.®! This 
special bond affirmed nuns' agency even as they acted within a heavily pre- 
scribed environment. While religious women were to sublimate their sexuality 
to order their lives, paintings like López's Divine Spouse complicate this para- 
digm by channeling nuns' love and desire for Christ — in effect, drawing on 
their sexuality as women. Within the convent, nuns might have both marriage 
and physical and emotional passion, which in turn could be ecstatic, painful, 
transcendent. 

Specific visual motifs and pictorial conventions in reclining Christ imagery 
relate closely to discourses of bridal mysticism and dramatize the amorous 
feelings and potential eroticism to which inscriptions taken from the Canticle 
and emblematic literature alluded. For instance, the lilies rising from Christ's 
groin refer to Christ's virility, adding a possible erotic charge. In Christian ico- 
nography the lily symbolizes chastity and purity often associated with the 
Virgin Mary. The phallic lily is simultaneously erotic and chaste. The lily also 
refers to Song of Songs 2:2, in which the Lover states, "Like a lily in a field of 
thistles such is my love among the young women.” Later traditions referred to 
Christ as the flower of the field and the lily of the valley, a popular descriptor 
not only in mystical literature, but also in motets and prayers. 

Like the lilies, the verdant landscape in Mexican recumbent Christ paint- 
ings draws on widely established floral symbolism, which was closely aligned 
with mystical marriage symbolism. The notion of Christ's flowery garden is a 
trope of conventual mystical spirituality that originated in thirteenth-century 
Europe. For instance, Saint Mechthilde of Hackeborn (c. 1241-1299), a vision- 
ary nun who lived at the Saxon convent of Helfta, frequently mentions it in her 
writings. A passage from her biography describes her “in an enclosed paradisia- 
cal garden, filled with trees, the verdant ground covered with flowers. Grazing 
there is a lamb, standing for the soul, tethered to God by a gold and silver chain 
signifying the love of God and friends." 9? Mechthilde was a prominent saint 
in the devotional landscape of Colonial Mexico, and Novohispanic spiritual 
autobiographies frequently drew upon her works, so nuns in New Spain would 
have known them. 





61 Linda A. Curcio-Nagy, "The Language of Desire in Colonial Mexico,” in Emotions and Daily 
Life in Colonial Mexico, ed. Javier Villa-Flores and Sonya Lipsett-Rivera (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 2014), 60. 

62 Mechthilde of Hackeborn, Revelationis Gertrudianae ac Mechthildianae, 2 vols. (Poitiers 
and Paris, 1875-1877), 2:bk. 3, ch. 2, 197-98, cited in Hamburger, Nuns as Artists, 135. 
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Colonial Mexican texts and sermons also describe the convent as a garden 
or nursery and nuns as its flowers.*% Nuns were new Eves and the convent the 
Garden of Eden; they emitted the olor de santidad (scent of sanctity) within 
their “garden of virtues.”** Nuns often adopted this trope of a heavenly garden 
in their writings. María de Jesus Tomelín (1574-1637) wrote, “I saw the nuns of 
my convent among the many that professed this rule and the flowery prim- 
roses of this place"95 Sor María de San José (1656-1719), writing in her spiri- 
tual autobiography about her visionary encounters with Christ, draws upon 
the mystical idiom that figures Christ as a passionate bridegroom occupying 
a verdant garden. She notes that through pain and passion, she made a “bed 
of flowers" with Christ, where their love was consummated.*f In another in- 
stance, beautiful smelling flowers and roses surrounded Christ as he reclined 
inside her heart.*” Nuns’ writings thus further exploit the trope of Christ as a 





63 Carlos Sigüenza y Góngora characterizes the Conceptionist convent and nuns of Jesús 
María in the viceregal capital as “un hermoso plantel de la mas fragrantes Azucenas, que 
en virtud, y nobleza sobresaliesen de Mexico que desde sus principios se cultivasen con 
la major perfeccion.” Paraíso occidental (Mexico City: Conaculta, 1995), 62. Similarly, friar 
Diego de Ossorio describes nuns as “Esposas de Christo, Plantel florid de su recreo, cuyos 
principios fueron aumentos, pues en el corto espacio de quarenta, y tres afios, que llevaba 
de fundado, supo dar diez hermosissimas flores, que como primicias de su religiosa cul- 
tura transplantaron a otro Jardin, para fundar otro ameno Parayso, en donde tiene sus 
delicias el Esposo, dio diez prudentissima Virgenes para la fundación del Real Convento 
de Jesus Maria.” Ossorio, Exaltacion del Divino Esposo Jesus con el sacrificio de un corazon 
amanta, Sermon que en la solemne profession que hizo de religiosa de coro y velo negro, Sor 
Josepha Maria de S Antonio, en el Convento de Senoras religiosas de la Purissima Concepcion 
de esta Corte, el dia 20 de julio de este afío de 1760 (Mexico City: Publisher Unknown, 1760), 
n. p. 2. For more, see Margo Glantz, "Las monjas como flor: un paraíso occidental," in El 
monacato femenino en el imperio espanol, ed. Manuel Ramos Medina (Mexico City: Centro 
de Estudios de Historia de México, 1995); Ana Paulina Cué, “La flor en el arte mexicano,” in 
La esencia del paraíso: la flor en el arte mexicano (Mexico City: INAH, 1998). 

64 Cordova, Art of Professing, 70. 

65  "[V]lialas monjas de mi convento entre las muchas que profesan este instituto y las pri- 
maveras floridas de aquel sitio." Francisco Pardo (d. 1688), Vida, y virtudes heroycas de la 
madre María de Jesüs, religiosa profesa en el Convento de la Limpia Concepción de la Virgen 
María N. Señora de la Ciudad de los Angeles (Mexico City: la Viuda de Bernardo Calderon, 
1676), part 2, ch. 2, 126. 

66 "With interior vision, I saw the whole bed strewn and scattered with beautiful roses and 
flowers of three kinds. The first were white roses. The next were like carnations and the 
others were like lilies. And upon these flowers I saw something like dew, and they gave off 
a great fragrance and sweetness.” María de San José, Wild Country, 84—85. 

67 "Instantly I saw and felt how His Majesty came into my heart, and I saw him surrounded 
round about with the most beautiful flowers and roses. I smelled such great odor and 
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loving bridegroom in a lush garden, describing in words what many images 
sought to portray. 

A great deal of the visual culture of the convent encoded this floral and brid- 
al mysticism. Portraits of professed or deceased nuns exhibit an abundance 
of flowers in the form of elaborate floral crowns or candles decorated with 
flowers, relating to the idea of nuns as flowers in the garden of Christ.9? Nuns’ 
textiles exhibit a variety of flowers, most frequently carnations, roses, and lil- 
ies. María de San José recounts in her spiritual autobiography how she sewed 
a textile bouquet, with each flower representing Christ's love.9? Images por- 
traying the meeting of Christ and his Beloved in a garden underscored nuns' 
roles as his spouses and aided them in remaining obedient, chaste, and pure 
in their marriage, as did the reclining Christ theme. One eighteenth-century 
painting (currently in the Museo de Arte Religioso, Ex-Convento de Santa 
Mónica, Puebla) presents a loving union of a young couple, set within an 
enclosed garden filled with numerous trees, flowers, birds, and miniature 
lambs."? A cartouche on the painting describes the couple as Christ and ап 
archetypal nun, stating "I love Christ whose bridal bed I will enter.... Loving 





fragrance that it reached [?] the exterior [sense]. I saw my Lord reclining, taking His de- 
light in the middle of my heart among flowers and fragrant roses. Blessed be such great 
goodness, that His Majesty should wish to find recreation with one who deserves to be 
turned to a brand from hell.” Ibid., 155. Similarly, sor María Ana Agueda de San Ignacio 
(1695-1756) described Christ's chest wound as a fragrant rose and an entrance to his heart, 
or the center for lovers and a garden of delights: “Adoro, alabo, bendigo, y glorifico, !o 
amantísimo Jesus mio! La sacratísima llaga de tu Costado, rosa florida, fragrante y her- 
mosa, que en sí enciera la frescura y gracia de todas las flores: purísimo manantial de 
todos los bienes, puerta patente y entrada segura a tu suavísimo y amabilísimo Corazon." 
Devociones varias, compuestas por la venerable y M. R. Madre Sor Maria Ana Agueda de 
San Ignacio (Puebla: Oficina del Real Seminario Palafoxiano, 1791), 49. The "odor of sancti- 
ty" is commonly addressed in period literature, with its origins in early medieval Christian 
discourse. See Lavrin, Brides of Christ, 207; Córdova, Art of Professing, 69-70. 

68 | Many portraits of nuns were painted to commemorate a woman's final vows and entrance 
to the convent; commonly, these images belonged to the girl's family. Sometimes these 
portraits were donated to the convent, occasionally after the death of the nun, or portraits 
were created of famous nuns in the convent. See Córdova, Art of Professing; El monacato 
femenino en el imperio español. 

69 María de San José, Wild Country, 85. Other examples include murals or retablos with floral 
imagery and floreros. The most explicit encounter nuns had with floral imagery came in 
the form of the actual garden in the convent's cloister. 

70 To view this image, see Melitón Salazar Monroy, El misterioso convento de Santa Mónica: 


obra completa (Puebla: Impresos López, 1954). 
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him I remain chaste; touching him I remain clean and риге”! This "I" thus 
remains virginal, pure, and chaste even as she touches Christ — a physical act 
she could not do with any other man, divine or not. The miniature lambs, or 
the souls of believers, further allude to Christ as the Divine Pastor who shep- 
herds his people. 

In works like López's Divine Spouse, Christ's reclining position and his direct 
gaze ask beholders to participate by looking back at him. The viewer's gaze thus 
activated a reciprocal relationship within the virtual space of the work, fold- 
ing religious women into it. The lilies, conceived of as nuns themselves, grow 
from Christ's fertile loins, and so provide an additional erotic charge. Clearly, 
reclining Christ imagery belongs to the larger conventual trope of bridal mysti- 
cism, and the theme of love, passion, and union. Yet for all their amorous con- 
notations, these paintings also relay the pain and suffering that accompanies a 
loving union with Christ. 


Pain and Suffering in Colonial Mexican Convents: The Imitatio 
Christi 


The visual culture of the convent participated in broader practices revolving 
around the imitatio Christi and female spirituality. Within the convent, reclin- 
ing Christ paintings would have assisted nuns in engaging with their divine 
spouse, encouraging compliant social behavior by communicating to them 
their role as dutiful, chaste lovers and brides of Christ, and encouraging them 
to imitate Christ to achieve ecstatic union with him.” Clearly, nuns’ feelings 
of love, passion, and longing were condoned as long as these feelings were 
regulated and channeled properly. Unlike earthly marriage, union with Christ 
married love with pain and especially suffering that was directed towards a 
higher power. Obviously, secular marriage implied children, and childbirth re- 
sulted in the pain and sufferings accompanying motherhood, both necessary 
for women's purification. While nuns eschewed earthly marriage, they were 
still expected to endure pain and suffering for redemption, albeit in a different 
manner. 





71 “Ато Christum cuius talamum introibo. Amo a Cristo en cuyo tálamo entraré cuya Madre 
es Virgen cuyo padre ignora mujer. Amándolo soy casta tocándolo quedo pura y limpia. 
Recibiéndole en mis brazos como esposo permanesco virgen. Mi esposo es aquel sefior a 
quien los ángeles sirven es aquel cuya hermosura admira el sol y la luna.” 

72 This subject is discussed in the medieval European context by Hamburger, The Visual and 
the Visionary. 
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The imitatio started in fourteenth-century Flanders with the devotio mod- 
erna movement, popularized by Thomas à Kempis's De imitatione Christi. 
In the late Middle Ages, when fewer martyrdoms occurred, increased focus 
on the physical pain and psychological suffering of imitating Christ became 
popular. As discussed by others, Thomas’s text, as well as his sermons, encour- 
aged Christians to identify and experience Christ's mortification and suffering 
through the body, using all the senses, as a way to know — and so love — him 
more.’ De imitatione Christi, along with literature and imagery inspired by its 
key ideas, spread throughout Europe and traveled to the Americas. It was even 
translated into Nahuatl for indigenous converts in Mexico, further attesting to 
its importance as a cornerstone of early modern Catholic religiosity."* 

Within the convent, the imitation of Christ was of profound importance, 
aiding nuns in their pursuit of penance and focus on Christocentric piety, as 
well as achieving union with their divine spouse.” Nuns inflicted pain onto 
their bodies through acts of self-mortification, including whipping and starv- 
ing themselves, wearing cilices (hair shirts), and ingesting bodily fluids. One 
nun wore horsehair cloths around her arms, thighs, and waist, which she 
pulled tighter every day until they dug into her flesh and lice “crawl[ed] like 
ants in the wounds that opened at [her] waist.” A panegyric sermon writ- 
ten for Sor Inés del Sagrado Corazón de Jesús of the convent of Santa Teresa 
la Nueva mentioned that as a novice her time was “fertile in mortifications,” 
while another sermon written on the occasion of a nun’s funeral also referred 
to her frequent acts of mortifications.”” A пип confessor would oversee 
these mortifications. Through physical punishment nuns displayed their love 
for and devotion to Christ, and their hope that Christ reciprocated these 





73 Cristina Cruz González, "The Imitation of Christ in New Spain,” paper delivered at 
Sixteenth Century Studies Conference, Vancouver, 2015. See also González, “Crucifixion 
Piety in New Mexico: On the Origins and Art of St. Librada,” Res 65/66 (2015): 89-104; Jane 
Cheng, Imitation as Innovation: The Imitatio Christi, 1450-1550 (Cambridge, MA: Houghton 
Library of the Harvard College Library, 2009); González, "Women on the Cross: The 
Crucified Abbess from Spain to New Spain,” AB 99, no. 4 (December 2017), forthcoming. 

74 See David Távarez, “Nahua Intellectuals, Franciscan Scholars, and the Devotio Moderna in 
Colonial Mexico," The Americas 70, no. 2 (2013): 203-235. 

75 For related discussions of Christocentric piety or the imitation of Christ, see Weller, "Pain 
and Pathos”; Burdette, “Reparations for Christ Our Lord"; Hunt, “Empathetic Wounds.’ 

76 María de San José, Wild Country, 25. For more on the self-mortification of the female body, 
see Caroline Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of Food to 
Medieval Women (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1987). 

77 Lavrin, Brides of Christ, 66. 
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affections.’ As others have noted, these measures to submit to God and thereby 
renounce the sins of their flesh were in keeping with traditions established 
among religious communities in the medieval era, and which rose again in 
the seventeenth century with newfound interest in Christ's violated, tortured 
body; the visual culture of these periods often reflected these surges."? 

Unlike other imagery that encouraged viewers to feel pity and a certain 
amount of horror in the face of Christ's mutilated, crucified body — the no- 
tion of their complicity being key here — Mexican depictions of Christ reclin- 
ing in a garden reminded female viewers who gazed upon them of their role as 
a bride of Christ, a role in which they lived in imitatio Christi. We do not see 
an overt focus on streaming blood or oozing wounds but instead a handsome 
Christ engaged with anyone gazing at him. The lamb lapping from Christ's foot- 
wound and nurtured by sacred effluvia provides a visual reminder to emulate 
Christ and seek spiritual sustenance from him. 

Given the likelihood that artists painted the recumbent Christ for convents, 
we may assume that the sheep following their pastor, Christ, symbolized the 
nuns, which is a notion supported by period literature. The spiritual autobi- 
ography of the eighteenth-century nun sor María de Jesús Felipa of Mexico 
City frequently refers to Christ as a "loving heart and shepherd."*? She states 
that "the religious women were in the form of sheep and his majesty, like a 
pastor, had them as willing subjects, awaiting the currents of his heart”8! The 
Jesuit Francisco Xavier Lazcano stated in Día Felíz, a book written for nuns in 
Puebla, that Christ acts “as a Pastor who is watching over us all hours of the 
day and night, so that the infernal Wolf will not assault us: He gives us no less 
noble Pasture than his own Body, and no less delicious Drink than his Blood." *? 
In the Song of Songs 1, the Lover tells his Beloved she should “follow in the 





78 | Kathleen Ann Myers, Neither Saints nor Sinners: Writing the Lives of Women in Spanish 
America (Oxford: Oxford UP, 2003), 7. 

79 Ibid., 65-66. 

80 "corazón amante y pastor." In one instance, she mentions her reverence of Christ's body, 
especially his heart (“se me reventaba el cuerpo, especialmente el corazón, de Dolores 
sensibles"). Sor Maria’s Diary of a Religious, Mexico (hereafter MJF), Feb.—Dec. 1758, 
Library of Congress, Washington Dc, Manuscript Division MM59, n.p. See also Lavrin and 
Loreto López, Monjas y beatas, 130. 

81 "como estaban las religiosas en forma de ovejas, y su majestad, como pastor, las tenía 
sujetas pendientes de las Corrientes de su corazón." MJF, n.p. 

82 “сото Pastor que nos está velando а todas horas del dia, y de la noche, porque el Lobo 
infernal no nos asalte: Nos dá no menos noble Pasto que su Cuerpo, no menos delici- 
osa Bebida que su Sangre.” Francisco Xavier Lazcano, Dia feliz en obsequio del amoroso 


Corazón de Christo Jesus Sacramentado (Puebla: la Viuda de Miguel Ortega, 1746), n. p. 
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tracks of the sheep" (verse 8) if she loses her way. Standing before a painting 
like López's, a female viewer becomes the lamb lapping Christ's blood, follow- 
ing her shepherd in imitation and achieving union with him. 


Arrows Through the Heart 


This section focuses on López's Divine Spouse because it highlights the theme 
of wounding love most explicitly and in singular ways. Like the other versions, 
López's painting depicts Christ gazing outwards, reclining elegantly before a 
brook in a verdant meadow of flowers and flying birds. Unlike the other ver- 
sions, an anatomically correct, wounded, and bleeding heart, ablaze with 
flames and pierced with two intersecting arrows, appears on Christ's chest, 
suggesting love vanquished him. The light radiating from his pierced heart vi- 
sually parallels his luminous head.5? López's delicate handling of paint and 
use of pastels complement the bucolic scene, while simultaneously the rich 
reds and blues of Christ's garments direct attention to him at the center of the 
composition. 

Curiously, López omitted not only the textual glosses naming virtues, but 
also the miniaturized arma Christi apparent in other versions. The effect of 
these omissions is to emphasize Christ's pose and wounded heart. While the 
glosses are missing, four inscriptions from the Canticle adorn the bottom of 
the painting, tying it to the similar amorous inscriptions from other versions 
of the reclining Christ theme. Paralleling the arrows piercing Christ's heart, 
the bottom left inscription reads, “Thou hast wounded my heart, my spouse.”84 
Other inscriptions similarly relate to the pain of love, including the one on the 
bottom right: "I sleep and my heart watcheth."55 The central frame reads in part 
"Stay me up with flowers [or flagons], compass me about with apples, because 
I languish with love,” possibly borrowing from the illustration of Anima lan- 
guishing in love within Pia desideria.®® 





83 One painting, of Mary as the Divine Shepherdess attributed to José de Páez, exhibits simi- 
larities to López's Divine Spouse. The Divine Shepherdess reclines in a flowery meadow 
framed by trees and teeming with birds, with her pierced, wounded, and flaming heart on 
her chest (Collection of the University of New Mexico L.87.3.33). 

84 X "Vulnerasti cor meum Sponsa mea. Cant. Cap 3.V.9 It actually comes from 4:9. 

85 “Ego dormio, et Cor meum vigilat. Cant. Cap 5.V.2.” The full passage from Song of Songs 
5:2 is "I sleep, and my heart watcheth: the voice of my beloved knocking: Open to me, 
my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled: for my head is full of dew, and my locks of the 
drops of the nights." 

86 "Fulcite me floribus, Stipate me malis, quia Amore langueo, Cant. Cap 1. V. 5." 
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López's direct inscriptions from the Canticle further align his painting with 
broader mystical emblematic literature, beyond simply accounting for the re- 
clining posture, as discussed earlier. In López's Divine Spouse, Christ's posture 
could recall not only Magdalen and Venus imagery, but also the mystical love 
depictions in emblem books. They reinforce Christ as a chaste lover, one de- 
feated by amor but who wounds his lovers in return.? Moreover, below the 
inscriptions taken from the Canticle is a much longer poem, possibly derived 
from Afectos divinos:95 


The enamored pastor sleeps and keeps watch*? 

In a modest bed, which respires scents, 

Showing the wounded Heart 

Made to blossom [and shot with arrows] by his Wife's love:9° 
He cries out, as if wilting, 

Fomentation of apples and flowers;?! 

O Soul! his lamentations you've already perceived, 

If you do not die from Love, for what do you live? 


All of the inscriptions thus employ the Song of Song's amorous allusions, con- 
veying a wife's place in the garden and her betrothal to her Lover, Christ. They 
simultaneously convey the wounds resulting from this love — a love so great 
as to potentially cause death. 

The flaming heart penetrated with arrows in López's depiction is the pri- 
mary symbol of the hazards of divine love. It connotes a “mixture of happiness 
and suffering" according to Lavrin,?? and Novohispanic nuns repeatedly refer 
to it in their writings. Sor María de San José comments that Christ wished to 
exchange hearts with her, so that she could "come to suffer what I suffered 





87 Feike Dietz, "Dark Images, Clear Words: Pieter Paets's Illustrated Devotional Literature 
from Mission Hollandica,” in Meditatio: Refashioning the Self: Theory and Practice in Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Intellectual Culture, ed. K. A. E. Enenkel and Walter S. Melion 
(Leiden: Brill, 2010), 291-320. 

88 “Duerme, y vela el pastor enamorado / En casto lecho, que respira olores, / Mostrando el 
Corazon todo llagado / A saéras de su Esposa por amores: / Pide en laméntos, como des- 
mallado/Fomento de Mansanas, y de Flores; / O Alma! Q[ue] sus laméntos ya persibes, / 
Si no mueres d Amor, para q[ue] vibes?" 

89 Cf. Song of Songs 5:2. 

go Cf. Song of Songs 8:6. 

91 Cf. Song of Songs 1:5. 

92 Lavrin, Brides of Christ, 92. 
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in My Passion.”?% The popularity of this pictorial symbol of divine lovesick- 
ness within Mexican convents is indebted once again to emblematists. A heart 
pierced by a single arrow appears in works like Juan de Horozco y Covarrubias’s 
Emblemas morales (Segovia: Juan de la Cuesta, 1589; for example, see bk. 3, 
embl. 8, f. 117) or van Haeften's Schola cordis (for example, "Cordis vulneratio") 
to signify the pursuit of true love, or the love of God. Wounding love is there- 
fore the common visual and literary trope to describe the love between the 
divine Spouse and his bride. In the Canticle, upon seeing the Lover, the female 
Beloved pierces him through the heart with her passionate stare, like Cupid 
shooting arrows of love into the unsuspecting; likewise, Christ vanquishes his 
lover with his amorous gaze.** 

Flaming hearts — not necessarily pierced — also accompany emblematic 
literature to signify mystical love and God's ardent love for humankind, which 
entered the visual realm most forcefully in imagery of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Christ's Heart was one of the most popular devotional cults throughout the 
viceroyalty after its introduction in the early eighteenth century, and notably 
many of the same artists favored by nuns — Cabrera, López, and Herrera — 
painted renditions of it. The enflamed Heart, with bleeding wounds, conveyed 
Christ's intense love for humanity, symbolized in his sacrifice. The divine organ 
was associated with the Eucharist, especially because it was both the flesh of 
Christ and the container of his blood. Thus followers of the cult understood 
it as a symbol of caritas, or charitable love. While borrowing from ideas and 
imagery in emblematic literature, the iconography of the Sacred Heart omit- 
ted penetrating arrows in lieu of Passion symbols like the crown of thorns and 
cross.9° [n New Spain, artists often depicted Christ's Heart with anatomical 
accuracy, analogous to the organ López limned in his version of the Divine 
Spouse, signaling the overlapping of these two traditions. 

The trope of lovesickness and wounding love among nuns found pre- 
cedence with other medieval and early modern mystics, such as Julian of 





93 Мапа de San José, Wild Country, 18—19. 

94 For an extended discussion of this topic, see Barbara Newman, “Love’s Arrows: Christ 
as Cupid in Late Medieval Art and Devotion,” in The Mind's Eye: Art and Theological 
Argument in the Middle Ages, ed. Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Anne-Maria Bouché (Princeton: 
Princeton UP, 2006), 263-286. 

95 For more on the Sacred Heart, see Lauren G. Kilroy-Ewbank, “Holy Organ or Unholy Idol? 
Forming a History of the Sacred Heart in New Spain,” CLAR 23, no. 3 (2014): 320-359; 
Lauren Grace Kilroy, “A Burning Heart Can Save Your Soul,” in Death and the Afterlife in 
the Early Modern Hispanic World, ed. John Beusterien and Constance Cortez, Hispanic 
Issues On Line 7 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press: 2010), 107-125, <https://cla 


.umn.edu/hispanic-issues/online». 
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Norwich (c. 1342-c. 1416), Margery Kempe (c. 1373-after 1438), and Teresa of 
Ávila, who described their carnal relationship with Christ. They often drew on 
the language of lovesickness, of being consumed by love of God and enduring 
intense pain. The most famous precedent was the Spanish Carmelite mystic, 
Teresa of Ávila. Christians throughout New Spain knew of her experience of 
transverberation, in which an angel plunged a golden arrow of God's love into 
her heart.9 

In a similar vein as European nuns, Mexican nuns adopted the trope of 
wounding love and lovesickness to relate their connection to their divine 
spouse in ways evoked in López's work. Sor María Anna — who wrote several 
prayers, theological treatises, and pedagogical texts — had visions of Christ as 
Cupid as well as of his Heart. In her Letters, she describes one such occasion: 


[T]he Father impressed upon me this phrase: "I wound hearts with a 
powerful arrow, with my only begotten Son”; the Son said to me, "I wound 
souls and hearts with the arrows of all the courtesies that I performed 
on behalf of men, by all the mysteries of my life, passion, and death"; the 
Holy Spirit said to me, "I wound with arrows of light and fire.” Every day 
this knowledge grows in me ... and to your Grace [her spiritual director] 
that I am entirely wounded, stricken, and pierced with such arts of love 
and divine arrows.?" 


Later in the same text, Sor María Anna requests Christ, her "beloved Master" 
and "most loving Bridegroom of [her] soul," to love himself on her behalf. She 
implores him to love her and unite himself with her. Then she asks her lover to 
wound her repeatedly, so that she may “live again to die again of love.”98 
López's painting incorporates this act of amorous penetration within its 
inscriptions and the motif of the pierced heart. The inscriptions taken from 
the Canticle stress the pain inflicted on someone in love, echoing the experi- 
ences of Mexican nuns. One inscription claims, "If you do not die from Love, 
for what do you live?" The central inscription with the poem states that the 
“enamored pastor,’ or Christ in the painting, has his heart shot with arrows due 
to his wife's love. Read together, the poem and painting communicate that love 





96 Many Novohispanic nuns experienced visions similar to Teresa's transverberation because 
her vida established a model for nuns to follow. See Christopher C. Wilson, "Saint Teresa 
of Avila’s Martyrdom: Images of Her Transverberation in Mexican Colonial Painting," 
Anales del ITE 74—75 (1999): 211-233. 

97 X Arenal, Untold Sisters, 393. 

98 Ibid. 394. See also Lavrin and Loreto López, Monjas y beatas. 
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not only wounds but also kills with its arrows. Song of Songs 4:9, a portion of 
which is in the side inscription, refers to the notion of wounding love via the 
eyes. Once again, the biblical passage underscores that with the gaze of ardent 
love, one sends arrows through the heart of the beloved. In López's painting, 
Christ's wounded and pierced heart resonates with both inscriptions about 
painful love, calling to mind Augustine's words about God wounding his heart 
with love: "you shot through my heart with an arrow of your charity, and I bore 
your words deeply fixed in my entrails.”?9 Thus López's painting conspicuously 
culls from several traditions, collapsing not only emblematic and devotional 
imagery, but also themes of profane and sacred love in Greco-Roman, courtly 
troubadour, and Petrarchan traditions in a single composition — all of which 
revolved around injurious amor and the suffering and pain accompanying it. 

Passion imagery — prevalent in convents — reinforced the dual role of 
Christ as lover and martyr, providing nuns alternative ways to experience 
wounding love. Many women experienced visions of Christ's tortured body, 
often stimulated by their observation of artworks. María de San José claims 
that when she finished her spiritual exercises during the day, she went to the 
sitting room where she “had only to lift [her] eyes to see this Lord upon the 
cross." For her, "this stage of His Passion has always robbed and stolen away 
[her] heart.” She further relates that each time she observed this image of 
Christ on the Cross, "it was a dart of an arrow that wounded my heart. And I 
felt in it a fiery flame by which I would be melted and undone, desiring only to 
be united with this Lord and take part in His pains and sorrows."?? Here the 
motif of wounding love recurs. Yet, Christ is shown not as a handsome, chaste 
bridegroom but as a tortured, bleeding martyr. The peaceful garden of love 
from the Canticle is instead the Garden of Gethsemane, the place where Christ 
accepts his martyrdom. Visions such as these clearly parallel the multivalent 
garden in reclining Christ images. 

Other nuns described feeling deep love while viewing Christ's wounded 
body. Upon experiencing miraculously her bridegroom's naked and tortured 
corpus, María Magdalena Lorravaquio Muñoz (eighteenth century) noted that 
"looking at him with the eyes of my soul, I heard a voice that said: 'This is my 
bedchamber' And then he disappeared from my sight.”% By observing and 





99 Cited in Newman, *Love's Arrows,” 269. 

100 Maria de San José, Wild Country, 29. 

101 Arenal, Untold Sisters, 378. María Magdalena Lorravaquio Muñoz's vision relates to stat- 
ues of Christ crucified, which appeared frequently within convents. See Francisco de la 
Maza, Arquitectura de los coros de monjas en México (Mexico City: Universitaria, 1956), 
figs. 26-28, 53-58, 59-64, 86. 
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meditating on Christ's wounds, she found a bedchamber with Christ. Given 
the medieval trope of the bedchamber in Christ's heart, visions and ideas like 
those of María de San José and María Magdalena Lorravaquio connoted am- 
orous connections even when not displaying Christ as a loving bridegroom.!%? 
Their words suggest that by viewing Christ in this sorry state, nuns' profound 
love for their battered, martyred spouse and savior would cultivate their mysti- 
cal union. 

López's painting permitted nuns to access their lover and divine spouse and 
receive amorous wounds, thereby undergirding their role as religious women. 
It allowed them to imagine Christ reciprocating their love as he reclines in a 
garden to receive his Beloved, at whom he gazes eternally, and to have intimate 
contact with the divine and thereby remove them from earthly reality in their 
special status.1% They in turn lived enclosed in the convent and practiced the 
imitatio Christi to make reparations for the treachery of his crucifixion.!%4 

The notion that the heart was the site of both love and suffering for Christ 
found broader visual appeal in other artworks made for the convent and mon- 
asteries. One example is The Soul Guided by Christ by Francisco Martinez, 
thought to have been painted for a religious order’s house (Fig. 9.7). It depicts 
a soul, once again presented as a young woman dressed in white, kneeling and 
blindfolded with her hands bound, being pulled by ropes in different direc- 
tions. Her heart appears on her chest, a crucifix rising from its center. A textual 
gloss inscribed on the heart reads: MICHI ENIN VIVERE XPTUS EST (I put 
my life to Christ). Another inscription, reading “Fee y Obediencia Siega" (Faith 
and Obedience Blind), covers her blindfold to suggest that her faith and obedi- 
ence to Christ blind her to all else. Allegorical figures representing the Devil, 
Flesh, and the World pull her from behind, while Christ holds a rope across 
from her. To make her way to Christ, she must navigate through a desert full of 
thorny brambles, a basilisk, and the beast of the Apocalypse. Should she allow 
Christ to guide her to him, she will receive his embrace while standing among 
lilies and carnations, here symbolizing purity and love respectively.!> Like 





102 Because these women could not reproduce and have their own children, the Christ child 
became a substitute for the children they would never have. 

103 Cf. Hamburger, Nuns as Artists, 118. 

104 See Rosalva Loreto López, “The Devil, Women, and the Body in Seventeenth-Century 
Puebla Convents,” The Americas 59, no. 2 (2002): 181-185; Loreto Lopez, “La sensibilidad y 
el cuerpo en el imaginario de las monjas poblanas del siglo хуп, in El monacato femenino 
en el imperio español, 542—557. 

105 See Clara Bargellini, "The Soul Guided by Christ,” in The Arts in Latin America, 1492—1820, 
exh. cat., ed. Joseph J. Rishel (Philadelphia and New Haven: Philadelphia Museum of Art 
and Yale UP, 2006), 390, plate VI—38. 
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FIGURE 9.7 Francisco Martínez, The Soul Led by Christ, eighteenth century. Oil on canvas. 


Colección Fundación Cultural Daniel Liebsohn A. c. Photographic Archive of 
FCDL A.C. 


López's painting of Christ reclining in a garden, Martínez's painting reminds 
the viewer that to be wed to Christ one must be obedient and faithful as well 
as endure pain, suffering, and joy: in effect, it is a summation of the imitatio 
Christi. To live a religious life, one must endure both the thorns and the roses, 
yet the virtues associated with achieving grace and salvation will reward the 
Christian nun. 


Conclusion 


In sum, the iconography of colonial Mexican depictions of Christ reclining in 
a garden reveal the varied sources from which artists borrowed and adapted 
to configure Christ as a wounded lover. These sources provide compelling 
evidence for the innovations of eighteenth-century artists, who sought to 
make Christ's pain and suffering accessible and tangible in a manner altogeth- 
er different from explicit passional subjects like the Ecce Homo or Crucifixion. 
Furthermore, it is crucial to consider these paintings in relation to the role of 
women, specifically nuns, as beholders of images, practitioners of the imitatio 
Christi, readers of religious texts, and agents of mystical visions. In their role 
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as brides of Christ, nuns sought to achieve divine union through loving and 
obeying Christ. Moreover, if the heart is the center of lovers and contains a 
garden of virtues, as nuns repeatedly note, then these paintings could have 
been understood as a visualized manifestation of a mystical experience oc- 
curring inside a nun's heart. The spiritual union between Christ as Lover and 
nun as Beloved conveys a lush, internalized landscape of wounding love and 
ecstasy. The paintings visualize the result of such a union, encouraging a long- 
ing to achieve entry into this paradise but also visualizing the interior chamber 
of the heart of a nun who has already entered this blissful place. They pro- 
vide devotional focus for what, if a woman approaches it appropriately, she 
can expect in spiritual union: to clear the heart of moral detritus, experience 
lovesickness for Christ, grow blossoms, and follow Christ as the martyred shep- 
herd. Reclining Christ paintings might represent a nun's heart as it should be: 
a flowering garden free of sin where Christ lives. A nun's heart could only func- 
tion in this manner if she were truly pious, obedient, and chaste. 

Having a loving relationship with Christ, one filled with amorous desire and 
painful longing, afforded women agentival agency; while they were to follow 
and remain subservient to men, women also had the ability to engage with 
Christ intimately in profound ways not afforded to the laity.!%% Nuns were 
bonded in love not only to Christ, but also across the conventual fabric, joining 
with other women in their journey to unite themselves to their divine shep- 
herd-lover-bridegroom, regardless of the physical toll or emotional anguish 
they might endure. In the end, the goals of the paintings would have been 
clear: If a nun were fortunate enough to have Christ enter into her heart and 
wound him with her love, then her Lover's divine arrows would vanquish her. 
She would know then that love hurts, and that knowledge shaped her identity 
as both an earthly and spiritual bride of Christ and placed her onto the path of 
unification and salvation available to religious women. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Reparations for Christ Our Lord: Devotional 
Literature, Penitential Rituals, and Sacred Imagery 
in Colonial Mexico City 


Derek Scott Burdette 


Across colonial Latin America, people connected with Christ through physical 
acts of penance and suffering that drew upon a long tradition of embodied 
piety and Christological imitation that can be traced back to the Middle Ages. 
In and around Mexico City during the eighteenth century, devotional com- 
munities emerged that wove together individual acts of penitential piety with 
communal prayer and processions intended to desagraviar, or make repara- 
tions to, Christ for the sins of humankind. Many of these devotional communi- 
ties were anchored around a bestselling devotional manual by the Franciscan 
friar Francisco de Soria, entitled the Manual de los exercicios para los desa- 
gravios de Christo Señor Nuestro (Manual of exercises for the reparations of 
Christ our Lord). Soria's book, which led readers through a thirty-three day rou- 
tine of atonement, was reissued more than two dozen times between its first 
publication in 1686 and its last known publication in 1793, with printings in 
both Mexico City and Puebla, the second largest city in colonial Mexico.! The 
text instructed readers to pray, fast, and carry out physical acts of violence that 
echoed Christ's suffering and sacrifice (such as flagellation, the procession of 
a cross within one's home, and laying on the floor in a cruciform posture). On 
the thirty-third day, the atonement ritual concluded with a communal proces- 
sion of a crucifix adorned with a crown and nails made from red flowers, which 
would have been crafted explicitly for this function. 





1 Francisco de Soria, Manual de exercicios para los Desagravios de Christo Señor N. Dedicado 
al gloriosissimo Patriarcha Señor S. Joseph, Padre Putativo de Christo, y Esposo de María 
Santissima. Con Licencia en la Puebla por Diego Fernández de León, айо de 1686 (Mexico City: 
Dofia Maria de Benavides, 1697). After its initial publication it was re-issued on numerous 
occasions, with various additions to the text, in Puebla in 1728, 1743, 1758, 1773, 1786. Its first 
printing in Mexico City was in 1697, and after that it was re-issued in Mexico City in 1699, 
1707, 1709, 1722, 1726, 1729, 1736, 1743, 1756, 1758, 1761, 1764, 1767, 1774, 1778, 1783, 1793. It was also 
printed in Guatemala in 1771. 
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FIGURE 10.1 

Unknown artist, “ТУЕ | de la prodigi- 
osa Imagen del Smo. Christo de los 
desagra|vios |," from Theodoro de 
Almeida, Tesoro de paciencia, late 
eighteenth century. 

PRINT COURTESY OF WILLIAM B. 
TAYLOR. BOOK NOW LOCATED AT 
THE BANCROFT LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY. 





The curious case of a roughly life-sized crucifix crafted for use in the desagravi- 
os ritual at the Chapel of San Joseph de los Naturales, which was housed in 
the Franciscan monastic complex in downtown Mexico City, opens a window 
into the social and artistic culture underpinning the success of Soria’s text and 
the violent exercises it prescribes. The wooden crucifix, depicted in an eigh- 
teenth-century print, was colloquially known as the Cristo de los Desagravios, 
due to its connection to the ritual of the same name (Fig. 10.1).2 During the 





2 William B. Taylor, “An ‘Evolved’ Devotional Book from Late-Eighteenth-Century Mexico,” The 
Catholic Historical Review 101, no. 1 (2015): 47. Taylor discovered the print tipped into the front 
of a devotional text from late eighteenth-century Mexico, which is now held in the Bancroft 
Library at the University of California, Berkeley: Theodoro de Almeida, Tesoro de paciencia, 
0, Consuelo del alma atribulada en la meditacion de las penas del Salvador escrito en portu- 


gues por el P. Teodoro de Almeida de la Congregacion del Oratorio de S. Felipe Neri de Lisboa, 
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chaos created by an earthquake that struck the city in November of 1731, resi- 
dents of the city reported that the image underwent an unexplainable formal 
transformation. In the hours after the earthquake struck, its appearance tem- 
porarily took on the pallor of a cadaver and blood ran from the wound on its 
side. The attorney general of the Archdiocese of Mexico launched an investi- 
gation into these reports and concluded that the statue's transformation was 
miraculous in nature.? The miraculous statue, which was patronized by the 
powerful Condesa del Valle de Orizaba (1683-1739), was subsequently installed 
in a sumptuous chapel in the Convent of San Francisco, where it remained for 
roughly 150 years until the convent passed from the custody of the Franciscans 
in the 1860s.* 

This article reunites two objects that have drifted apart over time: the mirac- 
ulous crucifix and Soria's devotional manual that outlined the ritual into which 
it was embedded. By bringing these objects back together, I show how visual, 
textual, and embodied evocations of Christ's pain and suffering were mutually 
interdependent during the eighteenth century. A comparison of the violence 
and pain experienced by the readers of Soria s manual with that apparent 
on the miraculous statue of Christ reveals how spiritual texts and artworks 
worked together to shape Christocentric devotion during the period — forging 
strong bonds between prayer, penance, and the visual arts in the New Spanish 
capital.? 





trans. Doctor D. Benito Estaun y Riol (Madrid: Don Benito Cano, 1790). Taylor translates the 
inscription below the print, which is partially destroyed, as: "Depiction of the prodigious 
image of the Most Holy Christ of Atonement that, following an earthquake on the night of 7 
November 1731, was transformed and sweated blood from the wound in its side. It is vener- 
ated by its Congregation in the Chapel of the Most Holy Christ of the convent of Our Most 
Holy Father St. Francis in Mexico City.” For more on the print and its relationship to the devo- 
tional text in which it was found, see Taylor, “An ‘Evolved’ Devotional Book,” 47. 

3 AGN, BN, vol. 1157, exp. 1, 127r. The entire history of the events is also recounted, in less detail, 
in Manuel Romero de Terreros, “El Milagro del Cristo de los Desagravios,” in La Casa de los 
Azulejos, ed. Carla Zarebska (Mexico City: S. N., 1999), 41-45. 

4 Taylor “Evolved Devotional Book,” 75-76. 

In this anthology, Kilroy-Ewbank (“Love Hurts") and Melion ("Eyes Enlivened and Heat 
Softened") similarly examine how texts and images shaped Christocentric devotion; Burdick 
(“A Stoning in the Andes") also examines Christocentic devotion in her consideration of the 
Andean emphasis on the crucifixion. 
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The Cristo de los Desagravios 


Very little about the statue known as the Cristo de los Desagravios would have 
been included within the historical record had it not been for the miraculous 
events of 7 November 1731, when a series of earthquakes brought the bustling 
downtown of Mexico City to a halt. The statue, which was ordinarily housed 
at the Chapel of Saint Joseph at the Franciscan convent, had been temporarily 
relocated to the home of one of Mexico City's most prominent citizens, Doña 
Graciana de Vivero Peredo y Velasco, the Condesa del Valle de Orizaba.9 The 
Condesa, along with her husband, Don Joseph Hurtado de Mendoza, resided 
directly across from the Franciscan convent." The statue was being held in 
the Condesa's drawing room, where the length of its cross was to be altered, 
when the earthquake struck.? In the immediate aftermath of the tremors, the 
Condesa's son rushed to her drawing room to check for damages, and when he 
approached the statue to kiss its feet he found it had taken on the appearance 
of a dead man.? He rushed out of the room to dispatch a servant to call his 
mother back from her mother's house, where she had gone in the wake of the 
earthquake. In his absence, several of the women in the Condesa's household 
gathered at the statue, including Graciana Maria Luisa de Velasco, a nineteen- 
year-old well-to-do orphan who lived under the care of the Condesa, and two 
other women, an elite Indian and a free woman of color, employed as maids in 
the home. When Graciana Maria moved to kiss the statue's knees, the young 





6 For additional biographical information on the Condes del Valle de Orizaba, see Ricardo 
Ortega y Pérez Gallardo, Historia genealógica de las familias más antiguas de México (Mexico 
City: Carranza y Hijo, 1908-10); Javier Sanchiz, "El condado del Valle de Orizaba a través de 
sus mujeres,” in Mujeres en la Nueva Espana, ed. Alberto Baena y Estela Roselló (Mexico City: 
UNAM, 2016), «http://www.historicas.unam.mx/publicaciones/publicadigital/libros/mujeres/ 
nueva espana.html;. 

7 Thebuilding later became known as the Casa de los Azulejos (House of Tiles), and now hous- 
es the well-known Sanborns restaurant and store. For more about the building and its rela- 
tionship to the Condes, see Magdalena Escobosa de Rangel, La Casa de los Azulejos: Reseña 
histórico del Palacio de los Condes del Valle de Orizaba (Mexico City: San Angel Ediciones, 
1986). 

8 In his interview with church investigators, the Count noted that the miraculous image was 
"that with which my wife has celebrated the holy desagravios in the chapel of Saint Joseph in 
the convent of San Francisco" (con la que a selebrado los santos desagrabios dcha mi esposa 
en la capilla del Sr. de San Joseph de los Naturales del convento de Nr Sr. Pdre San Francisco). 
AGN, BN, vol. 1157, exp. 1, ar. All translations are my own unless otherwise indicated. 

9 AGN, BN, vol. 1157, exp. 1, 31-3v, 17r. The Conde de Orizaba suggests that his son kissed the side 
wound of the statue, while the son's testimony suggests that he kissed the statue's feet. 
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women noted that the statue's face had been transformed. Its cheeks were 
sunken, its lips were pallid, and it had taken on the overall appearance and col- 
oration of a cadaver. The statue's appearance had been transformed, but that 
was not all. They also found that blood dripped from the statue's side wound. 

What happened next is not at all surprising; word spread, and people began 
to gather to examine the statue. The Conde called on several people, including 
two local priests who could legitimize and document the event, the trusted ad- 
ministrator of his hacienda, family members living in the house, and a sculptor 
who could provide expert advice regarding the potentially artistic causes for 
such an occurrence. The room began to fill, as neighbors, including the owner 
of the general store out front of the building, joined the distinguished list of 
onlookers. As the night grew late, the priests moved the statue into another 
room and set it upright surrounded by pillows. They dabbed blood and sweat 
from the image with several cloths, which were later considered key pieces of 
evidence within the investigation and then relics. The sculptor even attempted 
to dry the bleeding wound with the heat from a candle. They illuminated the 
statue with yet more candles, and prayed. At eleven thirty, they cleared the 
room and people left for the night. The following day the statue was taken back 
to the church where it was normally housed and installed in its normal altar- 
piece, under the supervision of Franciscan clergy. The blood that had appeared 
on the statue remained, but its deathly pallor had given way to its ordinary 
appearance. The transformation had been momentary, but signs of its miracu- 
lous transformation lingered. 

That same month, news of the miracle appeared in the only newspaper in 
viceregal Mexico, the Gaceta de México, a monthly periodical that recorded 
news from across the region." After summarily reporting the impact of the 
earthquake, including damage to several domed ceilings, old buildings, and 
aging roofs, the newspaper provided a rich account of the miraculous trans- 
hguration of the statue and the popular response it provoked: 


The following day, the eighth, it was spread across this city that in the 
hour of the earthquake a sculpted image of Christ Crucified, which was 
in a salon in the home of the Conde del Valle de Orizaba, had sweat and 
spilled blood from the Side Wound. To this novelty an innumerable col- 





10 This language is used consistently in the reported testimony. AGN, BN, vol. 1157, exp. 1, 
1-271. 

11 Gacetas de México: Castorena y Ursúa (1722), Sahagún de Arévalo (1728 a 1744), Testimonios 
mexicanos—Historiadores (Mexico City: Secretaría de Educación Pública, 1949-50), 
4:362-363. 
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lection of people gathered with notable continuity, until, on the orders 
of the Attorney General, the statue was moved to its altar, which is in the 
Chapel of Saint Joseph in the Great Convent of San Francisco, and even 
there, despite the great care that was taken to prevent it, it was impos- 
sible to avoid the entrance of the curious, more than devout, public, who, 
filled with admiration, could not have their appetite satiated with seeing 
once, but rather two or three times, that which could be supernatural." 


The newspaper then compared the statue's prodigious feats with those of 
other statues from New Spain and the classical world, casting doubt on the mi- 
raculous nature of the events. It reminded its readers that Plutarch had proved 
that statues could naturally sweat and exude humors if subjected to changes 
in temperature or humidity. Sometimes, the article inferred, a wet statue is 
nothing other than damp wood. To conclude, the article informed readers that 
"they [church officials] continue to make a judicial investigation into the iden- 
tity and verification of said events.” 

The full-scale inquiry into the reported events led by the attorney general 
included more than two-dozen formal interviews with individuals who wit- 
nessed the events. Church officials also arranged for two distinct teams of ex- 
perts to physically examine the statue, one group trained in the fine arts and 
the other in medicine, before turning all of the findings over to theologians 
who attempted to reconcile the statue's transfiguration with church theology. 
In the end, after two years of investigations and deliberations, the church de- 
clared the statue's transfiguration and expelling of humors to have been mi- 
raculous. When news of the image next appeared in the Gaceta, the previous 
tone of doubt was replaced with one of conviction. The article confirmed that 
the humors found on the statue were miraculous in nature and the news of its 
prodigious behavior had been celebrated from the pulpit within the chapel of 
San Joseph at the Franciscan convent, where the statue was enshrined.!* 

In the wake of the formal recognition of its miraculous nature, the Condesa 
del Valle de Orizaba lavished great wealth upon the statue's chapel and con- 
tinued to act as its primary patron. In 1735, the newspaper reported on the 
consecration of a newly constructed altarpiece in the statue's honor and made 
special mention of the fact that the Condesa and her husband had paid for 
the lavish celebration that marked the official recognition of the statue as 





12 Ibid. 
13 Ibid. 
14  Ibid., 5171. 
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miraculous. We are told that "they spare no expense accruing to these cults.” 
Although the Condesa and her family took special care to support the statue 
and its chapel, an inventory of the chapel carried out in 1775 reveals that they 
were not the statue's only devotees. Other members of elite society also saw fit 
to give donations to 1.16 A local military official had bequeathed the handsome 
sum of 5,000 pesos to the statue in order that the interest of that sum pay for 
the annual ritual of the Holy Desagravios, and a businessman donated 3,000 
pesos in order that 150 pesos a year could be provided to support the religious 
director of the ritual." Among the statue's belongings housed in the chapel 
were a large collection of silver objects, including a pair of silver floral arrange- 
ments and vases, a hanging lamp, four small candlesticks, a censor, and a num- 
ber of liturgical elements (such as a chalice, a monstrance, and a cruet). The 
chapel also housed many fine textiles: altar cloths, curtains, rugs, and a broad 
collection of fine and varied liturgical vestments. At the center of this display 
of wealth, the statue boasted its own set of valuable accouterments, including 
a spectacular cross made from ebony with bone inlays, gilded nails with inlaid 
emeralds, and a crown of thorns made from silver and gold plate. Its status was 
made clearly manifest by this ostentatious display; only a very powerful and 
miraculous image could command such valuable goods. 


Rituals of Atonement and Francisco de Soria's Spiritual Manual 


Miraculous activations, such as that experienced by the Cristo de los Desa- 
gravios, were not uncommon during the period, as miraculous crucifixes were 
key components within the Christocentric devotional culture that flourished 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries across the Spanish empire. As 





15 “по omiten gasto concurente a estos cultos." Ibid. 

16 The history of the chapel's bequests and inventory is included in the archival collec- 
tion associated with the chapel dedicated to the Sefior de Burgos at the Archivo de la 
Secretaria de la Salud in Mexico City. It is reproduced in its entirety in Nuria Salazar, La 
capilla del Santo Cristo de Burgos en el ex-Convento de San Francisco (Mexico City: INAH, 
1990), 92—94. 

17 Ibid., 92. The quantity went to support the salary of a “reverendo padre Guardian para la 
mantención del religioso director de los Desagravios.’ 

18 | Comparisons between the activation of this and other statues were even made within 
the very first report of the statue's miraculous transformation published in the Gaceta. 
The newspaper's author compared its history with the transfiguration and humors ex- 
uded by the Señor de Ixmiquilpan, a miraculous crucifix installed within the convent of 
the discalced Carmelites downtown, and the Crucifixo del Castillo de Xavier. Gaceta de 
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William Christian demonstrated, Spanish devotion to Christ experienced tre- 
mendous growth in the years between 1580 and 1780, and crucifixes emerged 
as key focal points of local religion during the period.!? Viceregal devotion to 
Christ followed suit. William Taylor, for example, has shown that images of 
Christ rivaled those of Mary in terms of both number and importance dur- 
ing the same period, although they have garnered less scholarly attention in 
recent years.?? These statues and their cults rendered devotion to Christ tan- 
gible and real for their followers. They provided visual points of departure for 
understanding Christ's corporeal suffering and pain, as well as focal points for 
prayer and interlocutors for intimate dialogue with Christ. Each miraculous 
statue of Christ became a point of departure for future Christological prayer 
and devotion, which in turn shaped the way that members of the devotional 
community understood their statue of Christ. 

To fully understand the historical implications of the Cristo de los 
Desagravios's miraculous activation and how it was understood during the pe- 
riod one must look beyond newspaper reports and official inquiries to unravel 
the threads of patronage and ritual performance that enveloped the sculpture 
during the period. The ritual of the desagravios of Christ, and the devotional 
text authored by Francisco de Soria that led readers through its ritual program, 
formed a major part of the social fabric into which the statue was embedded. 
In fact, the Condesa's will, drafted three months before her death in 1739, re- 
veals the degree to which the statue's identity was anchored within the ritual 
of the desagravios of Christ. In it, she declared that she was the founder and 
principal patron of the congregation and fiesta (ritual) of the Desagravios of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ in the Franciscan convent, a distinction she claims was 
supported by a Papal brief. She also expressed her desire to incorporate patron- 
age of the statue and the desagravios ritual into the Mayorazgo de los Peredos, 
the rights and privileges of her family lineage, and specified that whomever 
possessed that honor should take charge of dressing the “Holy Image of the 





México, 1:363. For more on the Sefior de Ixmiquilpan, see William B. Taylor, Shrines and 
Miraculous Images: Religious Life in Mexico Before the Reforma (Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 2010), 62-94. For more on the "activation" of images at shrines in 
Spain, see William A. Christian Jr., Local Religion in Sixteenth-Century Spain (Princeton: 
Princeton UP, 1981), 196-7. He catalogued at least twenty-eight incidents of statues giving 
off humors during the period, commenting that almost all of them represented Christ 
during some phase of the Passion. 

19 Christian, Local Religion, 182. Other essays in this anthology also relate the popularity of 
crucifixes in Italy (Weller, "Pain and Pathos”) and the Spanish empire (Hunt, “Empathetic 
Wounds”). 

20 Taylor, Shrines and Miraculous Images, 30-31, 63—65. 
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Desagravios." The statue, it seems, was integral to the Condesa's religious 
identity and her goals for her family's legacy. 

The ritual of the desagravios of Christ had grown in popularity in the de- 
cades preceding the Condesa's patronage in Mexico City. Francisco de Soria's 
Manual de los exercicios and the precise ritual it prescribes began to flourish 
during the last decades of the seventeenth century in the Franciscan strong- 
hold of Tlaxcala, located northeast of Mexico City. Soria explains in its pref- 
ace that he originally composed the book in response to a request from the 
Sisters of the Third Order of Saint Francis in Tlaxcala, who sought guidance 
and support for their spiritual practice.2? He notes that the sisters passed the 
quadernillo, or booklet, that he composed from person to person, prior to its 
transformation into a printed text, which then allowed each sister to possess 
her own copy. It should come as no surprise that the female Franciscan tertia- 
ries, lay women who belonged to a Franciscan community but who had not 
become nuns, employed printed devotional manuals as foundations for their 
spiritual life; women who were educated within the orbit of the Church not 
only learned to memorize scripture, but they learned to read in Spanish and 
Latin.23 Consequently, their devotional lives often found foundational support 
amidst the printed culture of the period. 

Small-scale devotional texts, like Soria's, were commonplace in colonial 
Mexico and across the early modern world; they aided in their owners' religious 
education, helped them visualize and imagine the Passion and other key mo- 
ments in Christ's life, guided them through meditative practice and prayer, and 
even prescribed physical acts of penitence and ritual.?* Soria's book weaves all 





21 Parts of the will are reproduced in Rangel, La Casa de los Azulejos, 61—2. 

22 Francisco de Soria, Manual de exercicios para los desagravios de Christo, Senor Nuestro. 
Compuesto por el R.P. dór Fr. Francisco de Soria, Hijo de Ntró P. S. Francisco. Dedicado al 
Gloriosisimo Patriarca Señor San Joseph, Padre Putativo de Christo, y Esposo de Maria 
Santisima (Mexico City: Los Herederos del Lic. D. Joseph de Jauregui, 1793), n.p., chapter 
entitled “A Los Lectores." All subsequent citations from Soria will also come from this edi- 
tion of the text, hereafter shortened to Manual. 

23 James Córdova, The Art of Professing in Bourbon Mexico: Crowned Nun Portraits and 
Reform in the Convent (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2014), 24. 

24 For a useful introduction to the history of Spanish religious texts, see Alison Weber, 
"Religious Literature in Early Modern Spain," Cambridge Histories Online (Cambridge: 
Cambridge UP, 2008), 149158. For an art historical perspective on the utility of devotional 
texts and their connection to sacred images, like the Cristo de los Desagravios, see David 
Freedberg, The Power of Images (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1989), 161-191. 
In this volume, see Melion's discussion (“Eyes Enlivened") of the duodecimo manuscript's 


use among nuns for a Flemish parallel. 
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of these functions together into a single spiritual guide. The text prescribed 
prayer and penitential rituals that brought devotees closer to Christ, while also 
atoning for their sins and making amends for the suffering Christ underwent 
as a result of their sinful nature. 

Soria's spiritual manual was one of many elements of religious culture, in- 
cluding other devotional manuals of a similar ilk and confraternities devoted 
to carrying out the ritual of the "santo desagravios,” that coalesced around the 
idea of atonement during the period.*° The word “desagravio” was defined in 
1732 by the diccionario de autoridades as "satisfaction or compensation for the 
injury or offense received," and within a religious context it was clearly under- 
stood to refer to the actions required from Christians to atone for the wounds 
their sins inflicted upon Christ, the Virgin, and God.*° Soria makes the repara- 
tive function of his spiritual exercises clear near the start of the text, when 
he instructs the reader's soul to consider the sins he or she has committed to 
offend God: 


Look out, soul, for your own good: you know that at one point in your life, 
with some sin, you angered God (and perhaps with infinite sins) and you 
injured Him. These Exercises are a means by which you can take away 
his anger, so that he looks upon you with fatherly love and forgives you, 
and so that you can return to His grace through penitence, tears, Prayer, 
Confessions, and good communions; and therefore, watch how you act.?” 





25 Among the other spiritual manuals centered around desagravios are Cayetano Cabrera 
y Quintero, Hebdomadario trino, exercicios devotos, y obsequiosos desagravios a la 
Santissima, Amabilissima, y Miserocordiosissima Trinidad: por la execrable ingratitude y 
grosser olvido de los mortals en el mas pronto obsequio, devocion, y agradecimiento debido 
á tan soberano mysterio (Mexico: Viuda de don Joseph Bernardo de Hogal, 1745); Juan de 
Abreu, Desagravios dolorosos de Maria, por los agravios ignominiosos de Christo (Mexico 
City: Herederos de Miguel de Rivera, 1726). 

26 “satisfaccion ò compensacion de la injúria ù ofensa recibida” Diccionario de la lengua 
castellana, en que se explica el verdadero sentido de las voces, su naturaleza y calidad, con 
las phrases o modos de hablar, los proverbios o refranes, y otras cosas convenientes al uso de 
la lengua (Madrid: Imprenta de la Real Academia Española por la viuda de Francisco del 
Hierro, 1732), 3:91. 

27 “Міга, alma, tu bien: sabes que alguna vez en toda tu vida, con algun pecado, enojaste а 
Dios (y quizà con infinitos) y le agraviaste, pues estos Exercicios son medio para que le 
quites los enojos, para que te mire con amor de Padre, y te perdone, y buelvas á su gra- 
cia con la penitencia, lagrymas, Oracion, Confessiones, y comuniones buenas, y asi mira 


como obras." Soria, Manual, n.p., section "avisos". 
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In the remainder of the text, after a brief section of introductory materials, 
Soria outlines clear instructions for thirty-three days of prayer and penance 
to be carried out by the reader, both individually within the confines of one's 
private domestic space, and then collectively in the form of processions and 
public worship.?8 These prayers draw upon standard devotional routines, in- 
cluding meditation and self-mortification, and they represent what Brian 
Larkin calls the "largely performative religious culture" of New Spain, where- 
in the faithful combined prayer with "activity-based devotions as a means of 
religious devotion and expression."?? Soria's text weaves together fodder for 
prayer with instructions for action. It lays out a theme upon which the prac- 
titioner should meditate each day, often including directions for prayers and 
actions to be carried out during the morning, mid-day, and night. To accom- 
pany these themes and prompts, Soria also prescribes ritual actions, including 
basic fasting during the entire thirty-three day period and abstaining from the 
consumption of all meat and many other foodstuffs.*? Similarly, readers were 
instructed to maintain silence whenever possible.?! Soria also advises addi- 
tional daily acts of physical penance, including the use of a cilice, or hairshirt, 
worn on various parts of the body, the abstention from sweets and chocolates, 
the act of lying face down on or kissing the floor while praying, and the act of 
traversing your home on your knees with a cross on your shoulder.?? These acts 
of mortification, carried out night after night, would have taken a physical toll 
on any practitioner. 





28 To begin, Soria includes a long preface that offers guidance to the devotees carrying out 
the ritual and the priests who provide them spiritual support. He instructs readers to 
complete a full and devout confession before beginning the ritual, and advises that they 
should temporarily halt their ritual if something calamitous were to happen to their 
health. Soria also takes pains to warn against the false presumption that the ritual could 
absolve you of your sins in perpetuity, and reminds readers to be vigilant against the dan- 
gers of future sins. The book then includes a brief selection of Teresa de Ávila's writings, 
before turning concretely to a series of instructions for thirty-three consecutive days of 
prayer and penitential rituals. 

29 Brian Larkin, The Very Nature of God: Baroque Catholicism and Religious Reform in Bourbon 
Mexico City (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2010), 52. 

30 Soria, Manual, n.p., section "avisos." 

31 lbid. section “Dia Primero- entre dia.” 

32 Ibid., section "Dia Primero- entre dia,” for the use of the cilice; for fasting from choco- 
late and sweets, see section "Segundo Dia"; for kissing the floor and the abstention from 
tabacco, see section "Tercer Dia"; for carrying a cross while on your knees see section “Dia 
Quarto." 
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Nightly flagellation would have been by far the most taxing of the peni- 
tential acts that Soria prescribes in his text. Every night, the practitioner was 
instructed to whip themselves precisely 155 times, sharing in the pain and suf- 
fering endured by Christ during his flagellation at the hands of Roman sol- 
diers; by taking care to adhere as closely as possible to this daily suggestion 
of blows, the reader could ensure that at the end of the thirty-three day ritual 
they would have experienced precisely the same number delivered to Christ 
himself.33 Soria even provides guidance regarding the style of this act of flagel- 
lation. He writes that "the lashes for each day are one hundred and fifty five. 
Punish yourself (as my dear Saint Teresa says) leisurely, with few lashes, hap- 
hazard and scattered; that is, rough and close together.?^ Soria's reference to 
Teresa of Ávila's penitential practices reveals the degree to which the Spanish 
mystic influenced Soria's prescriptions for appropriate female piety. Teresa was 
the most salient model for New Spanish nuns from all religious orders, as well 
as members of the third orders, who drew heavily upon "Teresian" precepts 
of humility and obedience, internalized visionary piety, and the imitation of 
Christ.35 By suggesting that practitioners of the desagravios ritual schedule 
the thirty-three day routine to culminate on Teresa's feast day, celebrated each 
year on October 15, Soria further reinforces the parallels between the practitio- 
ners of the ritual and Teresa herself. He makes clear that the readers should, as 
Teresa had roughly a century earlier, use internalized prayer and physical acts 
of mortification and discipline to find union with Christ. 

The acts of mortification and penance prescribed by Soria would have been 
taxing on the bodies of the practitioners, and he recognizes the need to be 
careful on multiple оссаѕіопѕ.36 Once again following the lead established by 
Teresa of Ávila, Soria sought to find a balance between aggressive penitence 
and prudential caution.?" At the start of the book, for example, Soria notes 
that readers who found themselves ill or overwhelmed by the physical cost of 
the routine should pause and recover their health before resuming the ritual.38 





33 Self-mortification, as a means of imitating Christ, is also considered in this volume by 
Weller (“Pain and Pathos”) in his discussion of Franciscan flagellants. 

34 “los azotes de cada dia son ciento y cincuenta y cinco. Dátelos (como dice mi querida 
Santa Teresa) á espacio, pocos, locos y mal avenidos: esto es, recios, y apretados.” Ibid., 
section "Dia Primero". 

35 Asuncion Lavrin, "Santa Teresa en los conventos de monjas de Nueva España,” Hispania 
Sacra 67, no. 136 (2015): 505-529. 

36 Gillian T. W. Ahlgren, Teresa of Ávila and the Politics of Sanctity (Ithaca: Cornell UP, 1996), 
154—5. 

37 Ibid. 

38 Soria, Manual, n.p., section “Avisos.” 
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Later, he writes that Christ would not want anyone to go too far in their pen- 
ance; he reminds readers, “God does not want us to kill ourselves, but rather 
that we mortify ourselves.”39 The prolonged and intense mortification of the 
flesh prescribed in Soria's text allowed readers to consider, not just with their 
minds, but also with their bodies, the physical pain that Christ experienced. 
Day after day of mortification, delivered through both depravation and flagel- 
lation, would have produced physical pain upon which devotees could con- 
centrate. Turning away from the thoughts of ordinary life, practitioners could 
allow their minds to dwell only on the burning, stinging, or aching of their 
own bodies. This pain allowed devotees to find union with Christ through a 
shared corporeal experience.^? And yet, the pain that consistent mortification 
brought about was not only intended to draw the devotees closer to Christ, it 
was also intended as a punishment for the sinful state of the practitioners and 
as an entry point for consideration of the deeper consequences of their sinful 
nature. For those individuals who whipped their own backs or laid prostrate 
on the floor in prayer, the physical toll of such acts helped to ameliorate their 
own guilt, fear, and regret. In effect, the acts of mortification converted physi- 
cal pain into a currency that could be offered to Christ to atone for the suffer- 
ing that their own sins had caused him.^! 

After thirty-one days of penance and isolation, the nature of the desagravios 
ritual changed dramatically. On the thirty-second day, which ideally coincided 
with the festival in honor of Teresa de Ávila, Soria instructs readers to convene 
in the afternoon at a church associated with the Third Order of Saint Francis, 
where those gathered would process alongside both male and female tertia- 
ries in a collective ritual action.^? Soria describes the mode of procession, and 
notes that “with internal mortifications (and even external ones, which are 
very good) we will go barefoot in procession through the streets with the Padre 
Ministro and a brother [of the confraternity], with ropes around their necks 
and crowns [of thorns], carrying Christ Our Lord Crucified, as is the practice 
of the Third Order of Penitence."^? That night, devotees were to pray as if they 





39 “Dios no quiere que nos matemos, si que nos mortifiquemos”” Ibid., section “Quarto Dia”. 

40  Inthis volume, Graham (“Compassionate Suffering") also argues for a shared corporeal 
experience with Christ through meditation upon his suffering and the grief of his biblical 
mourners. 

41 Similar arguments for performances of pain as points of entry for atonement are consid- 
ered in this volume by Hunt, "Empathetic Wounds.” 

42 Ibid., section "Dia Treinta y Dos.” 

43 “con mortificaciones interiores, (y aun exteriores, que es muy bueno) irémos descalzos 


con el Padre Ministro, y Hermano, sogas al cuello, y Coronas, llevando á Christo Sefior 
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were at Mount Calvary, employing a cross or crucifix, lit by candles and adorned 
with flowers, to concentrate personal meditation on Christ's passion. The fol- 
lowing morning, the thirty-third and last day of the routine, devotees were in- 
structed to process along the length of the way of the cross and return to a 
church. In Mexico City, Puebla, and many other cities, this procession would 
have followed the processional route marked by the via crucis, or way of the 
cross, chapels established and maintained by the Third Order of Franciscans.** 

At three in the afternoon on the last day of the ritual, the precise hour when 
Christ was understood to have died, all of the devotees were to gather once 
again at the Franciscan church to hear mass, take communion, and participate 
іп the culminating celebration of the atonement that the ritual brought about.** 
A life-sized crucifix, like the statue patronized by the Condesa de Orizaba, was 
to be installed within the altar of the church to act as a triumphant focal point 
for this cathartic celebration.^9 Soria provides concrete direction for its dis- 
play and function at the conclusion of the booklet, in a brief section entitled 
"Offering of the Crown for Desagravios of Our Lord Jesus Christ": 


Install a Holy Christ, the greatest and most beautiful that there is, with 
its entire wig and loincloth adorned with silver: in place of the Crown of 
thorns, a Crown of flowers: and in place of the nails, some very sightly, 
red roses. Everything must be holy joy, music, and spiritual rejoicing; and 
since the intention is to make amends to God, it would be good to fol- 
low the same method with his image; thus, by lamenting the sins and 
confessing them, we take away nails and thorns and place fresh roses on 
the Гога? 





Nuestro Crucificado en Procession, por las Calles, como lo acostumbra la Terecera Orden 
de Penitencia.” Ibid. 

44 For more on the Third Order and the via crucis, see Alena Robin, Las capillas del Vía Crucis 
de la Ciudad de México: Arte, patrocinio y sacralización del espacio (Ciudad Universitaria, 
Mexico City: UNAM, 2014). Further research into the relationship between the via crucis 
processions during Holy Week and the desagravios rituals carried out on Teresa of Ávila's 
feast is needed, but it is tempting to imagine the two rituals as paired halves of a single, 
gendered ritual program. 

45 This type of temporal symbolism was a hallmark of baroque religiosity and devotional 
exercises. Larkin, Very Nature of God, 60. 

46 Soria, Manual, n.p., section "Dia Treinta y Tres" and Section "Ofrecimiento de la Corona 
para los Desagravios de Nuestro Sefior Jesu-Christo." 

47 X "Ponese un Santo Christo, el mayor, y mas hermoso que huviere, con toda la cabellera, у 
cendal sembrado de plata: en lugar de la Corona de espinas, una Corona de flores: y en 
lugar de los clavos, unas rosas muy vistosas, y encarnadas. Todo há de ser alegria santa, 
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The crucifix acts as a key instrument in Soria's ritual; it provides a central focal 
point for the collective attention of the devotional community at the culmi- 
nation of the ritual, and it enabled the highly symbolic act of replacing im- 
plements of pain and suffering with beautiful roses. Flowers had long been a 
part of the visual vocabulary of Mexican piety. As James Córdova has shown 
with relationship to the crowned portraits of New Spanish nuns, flowers and 
floral metaphors resonated within both European and Nahua conceptions of 
the sacred and thus became valuable symbolic components of female piety 
in the colonial world.*8 Roses, in particular, carried a symbolic connection to 
Christ's wounds and blood during the period, and so by adorning the sites of 
Christ's wounds with brilliant red roses, practitioners of Soria's ritual used the 
familiar floral language to convert the site of his greatest pain into a source of 
beautiful and generative delight.^? The sight of such an image, with brilliant 
crimson roses in the place of the crown of thorns and nails piercing Christ's 
hands, would surely have been uplifting to the spirits of the devotees during 
any moment of the year, but especially so after more than a month of penance 
and prayer focused on Christ's passion.°° 


Text and Image Reunited: Readers' Bodies and the Body of Christ 


By returning the Cristo de los Desagravios to the discursive context produced 
by Soria's text and considering it in light of the expectations and desires that 
the text produced in its readers, we can better appreciate the resonances of its 
miraculous activation and the ways in which Christ's pain and suffering were 
understood and imitated by colonial audiences. The statue itself bares physical 
indicators that it was crafted explicitly for the desagravios ritual. Carved with- 
out sculpted hair and with only a minimal loincloth, the sculpture naturally 
accommodated both the wig and grand cendal, or loincloth, that Soria dictates 
be applied to the image on the thirty-third day of the ritual. 





musica, y regocijo espiritual; y pues la intencion es desagraviar á Dios, bien será que en su 
Imagen rastreemos el modo; pues con llorar las culpas, y confesarlas, quitamos clavos y 
espinas, y ponemos rosas frezcas al Senor.” Ibid., section "Ofrecimiento de la Corona para 
los Desagravios de Nuestro Sefior Jesu-Christo." 

48 Córdova, Art of Professing, esp. 101-110. 

49 Frank Graziano, Wounds of Love: The Mystical Marriage of Saint Rose of Lima (Oxford: 
Oxford UP, 2004), 72-3. 

50 Melion (“Eyes Enlivened) and Kilroy-Ewbank (“Love Hurts") similarly speak to the impor- 
tance of floral symbolism within Christocentric devotion and the conventual atmosphere. 
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FIGURE 10.2 Unknown artist, Santo Cristo de los Desagravios, seventeenth century. 
Hospital de Jesus, Mexico City, Mexico. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY DEREK BURDETTE, 2011. 
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In fact, as the contemporary photograph of the denuded statue makes clear, 
it truly appears incomplete without these additional elements (Fig. 10.2). The 
statue's appearance would have been very different when crowned with roses 
and adorned with an elaborate cendal. This exact vision of the statue would 
have been fresh in the memory of the Condesa's household when the earth- 
quake struck, given that the statue's miraculous activation came less than a 
month after the conclusion of the desagravios ritual celebrated on the feast 
day of Teresa of Ávila (October 15). 

The statue would undoubtedly have born an associative residue of its past 
ritual use, inspiring viewers after its miraculous activation to see it not just as 
it was at that very moment, but also as it had been — installed within a chapel 
and transformed by the placement of vibrant red flowers that substituted for 
the instruments of Christ's passion and celebrated his bloody wounds. These 
residual connotations would have cued viewers to recall their own individual 
states during previous viewing interactions with the statue, perhaps reminding 
them of the pain they endured during the thirty-three day ritual or the cathar- 
tic joy experienced when they last encountered the statue. The exact nature 
of each of these viewing experiences are impossible to recapture, and yet, by 
returning to the prayers, poems, and prescribed rituals included in Soria's text, 
we can find a starting point for recovering many of the meanings ascribed to 
the statue's miraculous transformation.?! 

The statue's activation rendered in physical form the type of pain and agony 
prescribed by Soria's manual. In the testimonies recorded by the attorney gen- 
eral of the Archdiocese in the days after the earthquake, individuals who wit- 
nessed the statue during the night of its transformation, including the Conde 
del Valle de Orizaba and many others, testified that the statue took on the 
appearance of “a deceased body.”°? Its sunken cheeks and pallid appearance, 
which onlookers suggested made the statue appear like a dead man who had 
just passed away, reflected back to the colonial public the physical strain and 
agony that they had only a month prior offered to the statue in atonement 
for their own sins. The miraculous humors that appeared on the statue's side 
wound, which was widely understood to be blood, furthered the narrative of 
the statue's representation of Christ's suffering. 





51  Idonotwantto imply that the miraculous events surrounding the statue were the result 
of the ritual, or that they would not have occurred had the habitants of the Condesa's 
house not been steeped in Soria's words. Rather, I want to contextualize the perception of 
the statue in light of contemporary events and sources. 

52 “un cuerpo difunto.” AGN, BN, vol. 1157, exp. 1, 3v. 
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Although never explicitly stated within the investigation or the newspaper 
reports, it seems likely that many within the city would have connected the 
symbolic death of the statue with the trauma of the earthquake that occurred 
that same night. The timing simply could not be ignored. Interestingly, how- 
ever, the meaning of such a coincidence was not fixed, and multiple conclu- 
sions could be drawn to explain the connection between the events. On one 
hand, devotees could have understood that the earthquake served as a punish- 
ment for the sins committed by the city's inhabitants. Residents of Europe and 
the Americas often understood calamitous events as just punishment for their 
sins and wrongdoing, as Charles Walker documents in his history of the 1746 
earthquake in Lima and its social aftershocks.*3 Natural disasters were seen as 
the expression of God's ire, and the miraculous transformation of the statue of 
Christ would have been a very potent reminder of the ultimate price that was 
paid for their sins. The visible suffering of the sculpted crucifix made visible 
Christ's continued suffering as a result of human failures. 

On the other hand, individuals could have imagined that the statue's trans- 
formation and humors reflected solidarity with the devotional community. 
William Christian notes that the activation of images of Christ were regularly 
related to communal pride and often served to cement a bond between the 
devotional community and their intercessory images. As he notes, "[t|hese 
activations of images, this 'coming alive, are especially dramatic instances of 
what was probably a process occurring in most towns in the baroque period — 
images of the Passion affirming their membership or role in the community, 
their place in this particular pantheon.”* This interpretation of the events is 
in keeping with the more familiar pattern of artworks, and in particular im- 
ages of Christ, such as the Señor de los Temblores in Cuzco and the Señor de los 
Milagros in Lima, whose fame was rooted in their ability to combat or with- 
stand the calamitous effects of the earthquakes that threatened the region.°° 
In this case, the Cristo de los Desagravios's deathly pallor would have been 
taken as proof that Christ grieved and suffered alongside the residents of the 
city, and in particular those who had recently atoned for their sins. Either of 
these interpretations would have resonated with the worldview of the peri- 
od, and it is even possible that both understandings flourished alongside one 





53 Charles F. Walker, Shaky Colonialism: The 1746 Earthquake-Tsunami in Lima, Peru, and Its 
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54 Christian, Local Religion, 198—9. 

55 Maya Stanfield-Mazzi, Object and Apparition: Envisioning the Christian Divine in the 
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another. Regardless of the exact connection imagined between the earthquake 
and the statue's miraculous transfiguration, it reasons that the primary asso- 
ciations ascribed to the statue’s miracles were rooted in the discourse of Soria’s 
text and the rituals it supported. 

Soria’s text employed evocative language to help readers feel the passion 
of Christ in their own bodies, connecting their own experiences with those 
of Christ and miraculous images of him, to whom they prayed. In particular, 
Soria builds upon the rhetorical techniques honed by Ignatius of Loyola in his 
Spiritual Exercises, a devotional manual written during the 1520s that intro- 
duced the approach to prayer commonly known as the “composition of place,” 
whereby readers would engage all of their senses to reconstruct the scene upon 
which they were meditating. Authors of Christological devotional manuals, 
like Soria, quickly adopted this technique, recognizing its efficacy and ability 
to inspire affective devotional responses among readers. Soria clearly deploys 
the method at the start of his manual when he instructs the reader to employ 
all five senses in their contemplation of Christ’s Passion. They should, he ad- 
vises, see Christ crucified, mistreated, wounded, and dead; they should hear 
him moan as he nears his death, and smell the pulverized alabaster that would 
be used to anoint his body; they should feel the cilice and discipline used for 
flagellation; they should taste the sacramental bread, and be satiated with the 
water from Christ's ѕійе.°6 This approach appealed to many senses of the read- 
er, inspiring not just an intellectual contemplation of Christ's passion, but also 
corporeal compassion and empathy. Emotional engagement with Christ's pas- 
sion could, through this approach, be anchored in the embodied and corporeal 
responses of the reader.°” 

From the accounts of the statue's miraculous activation, it appears that 
the life-sized crucifix played a key role in making the embodied devotion to 
Christ's passion come to fruition for the devotees. Like many devotional imag- 
es from the period, the Cristo de los Desagravios was valuable in part because 
it could make permanent the fleeting images conjured by Soria's descriptive 
language and the composition of place it prescribed. When faced with the life- 
sized statue, devotees could not only visualize Christ's suffering and humanity, 
but they could also, under certain circumstances, physically touch his body 
and blood. It should come as no surprise then that during the night of the 
earthquake, multiple people, including the Condesa's son and Graciana Maria, 
pressed their lips to the statue, including its feet, knees, and the side wound, 





56 Soria, Manual, n.p., front matter, "Por la senda." 
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where they found the statue to be moist with miraculous humors. Graciana 
Maria even reported in her testimony that she was positive that the humors 
had only just appeared following the earthquake, precisely because she had 
kissed the statue's wound in the past and found it to be dry on that оссаѕіоп.58 

Soria's devotional manual supported precisely this type of physical engage- 
ment with Christ's body and blood. In particular, Soria followed a long line 
of authors and artists who led devotees toward an imagined connection with 
Christ's side wound and the blood and humors that poured forth from 11.59 
Numerous female mystics and visionaries, including Catherine of Siena and 
Rose of Lima in the viceroyalty of Peru, described experiencing solace from 
suckling upon Christ's wound, an image that Frank Graziano called a "leitmotif 
of hagiographic literature" from the period.9? Soria himself even noted, in the 
front matter of the devotional manual, that readers could “be satiated with the 
water from Christ's side.”*! 

Soria's repeated references to models of piety rooted in the hagiographies of 
female mystics, including regular references to Saint Teresa of Ávila, reinforce 
the fact that the statue's reception within the Condesa's household cannot 
be divorced from gendered expectations of piety and religious performance. 
Soria composed his text specifically to facilitate female devotional practices 
amongst female Franciscan tertiaries, and his instructions often include subtle 
references to gendered expectations. He, for example, makes allusions to the 
domestic responsibilities of the reader that might limit their ability to pray 
and perform penance and the frailty of the female sex, which might require 
concessions with regards to the rigor of penitential practices. Within the do- 
mestic context of the Condesa's household, the devotional approach toward 
the statue by devotees like Graciana Maria appear to reflect the influence of 
Soria's work, tapping into longstanding models of female compassion and with 
Christ's suffering. In fact, when Graciana Maria entered the drawing room to 
check on the statue and made tactile connection with his blood, she was per- 
forming an encounter very similar to that in which Soria describes with evoca- 
tive language in his text. A poem near the end of the devotional manual, for 
example, presents a dialogue between a devout soul and Christ, which urges 
the devotee to drink from Christ's “abierto Costado” (open Side [Wound |) to 
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find renewed life.9? The first lines of prayers in Soria's manual also seem to 
directly foretell the miraculous. It reads: 


At your feet, Lord, I kneel and I adore, bless and praise you for your un- 
changing Being and infinite perfection: Crucified, master of mine, pour 
on me your precious blood, so that it washes and cleanses me, and makes 
me beautiful, and makes me rich, and makes me happy and comforts me; 
and as infinite price may I pay my debts to complete satisfaction. Sprinkle 
my soul, so I may yield good fruit. Sprinkle my body, and my bodily yearn- 
ings shall die, and my earthly appetites as well.*3 


When devotees, including Graciana Maria, approached the statue and kissed 
the side wound, Soria's words came true; Christ on the cross applied his blood 
to her. He blessed the young woman, who kneeled beneath him. The devotion- 
al ritual and prayer found material expression in a miraculous moment. These 
synchronicities would not have been lost on the colonial public. 

Once confirmed and enshrined as miraculous, the Cristo de los Desagravios 
acted as a valuable promoter of Soria's ritual and a central fulcrum around 
which the meaning of the text would have been constructed. During the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, numerous religious images employed by 
Christocentric devotional communities and confraternities demonstrated 
signs of numinosity that led to their enshrinement and transformation into 
focal points for local devotion.9^ In 1651, for example, the Santo Cristo de 
Singuilucan went from an ordinary processional image that formed part of 
the Holy Week rituals to a major object of veneration after it bled and trans- 
formed its appearance during a the ritual.®° Images like the Santo Cristo de 
Singuilucan and the Cristo de los Desagravios attracted attention to the devo- 
tional community and legitimized the cults from which they sprung. For devo- 
tees who entered the chapel of San Joseph in the Franciscan convent during 
the decades after the earthquake, either with fellow devotees practicing the 





62 Ibid., section “A Christo Senor Nuestro en la Cruz.” 

63 “A tus pies, Señor, me postro, y te adoro, bendigo, y alabo por tu Sér inmutable, y per- 
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tos. Rocía mi cuerpo, y morirán todos mis carnales afectos, y terrenos apetitos." Ibid., sec- 
tion "Dia Primero." 

64 For context on this phenomenon in Spain, see Christian, Local Religion, 194. 

65 Jaime Morera, “El milagro del Santo Cristo de Singuilucan,” in Imágenes de los naturales 
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ritual together on the festival of Teresa or on their own during another time of 
year, the presence of the miraculous statue would have confirmed their aspira- 
tions to atone for their sins through penance. After all, the miraculous statue, 
which bled from the wound on its side, symbolically joined in the ritual with 
those who shed their blood in imitation of Christ. 

The display within the altar context of a small cloth that had been used to 
wipe the humors from the statue also provided a powerful reminder of the af- 
finity between the practitioners and the statue. When practitioners of the rit- 
ual came face-to-face with the image and the relic containing the miraculous 
blood it spilled, they would have been reminded of the numerous passages in 
Soria's text dedicated to Christ's blood as well as their own recent experiences 
shedding blood as a way to atone for their own sins. Perhaps they would have 
recalled particularly painful moments from the month of mortification and 
meditation upon Christ's suffering that led up to their present encounter with 
the statue. It must have been a powerful feeling for devotees to gaze up at the 
miraculous image and compare the blood it spilled, contained as it was with- 
in the relic of the cloth, with the penitential blood that they themselves had 
spilled. This power was at the heart of both the ritual of the Holy Desagravios 
and the cult dedicated to the miraculous image it inspired. 


Conclusion 


These two remarkable objects, the Condesa's crucifix and Francisco de Soria's 
spiritual manual, were intimately connected and bound together through 
the lived experiences of viceregal devotees. Today, they have been separated 
not only by distance, both physical and conceptual, but also by disciplinary 
boundaries that pry apart of the visual, material, and textual. By weaving back 
together these two objects and their interdependent histories, we can better 
appreciate the role they played in shaping the public perception of, and en- 
gagement with, Christ's passion during the period. 

The suffering and pain experienced by Christ lies at the heart of both the 
desagravios ritual and the miraculous transformation of the Cristo de los 
Desagravios. Both the devotional book and the crucifix bridged the gap that 
separated the world of colonial devotees from Christ's historical suffering. The 
statue re-enacted Christ's Passion through marvelous humors and a momen- 
tary transformation, while the text led devotees to imitate Christ within their 
own physical bodies, employing whips and wooden crosses to shed blood that 
mimicked that spilled by Christ. They both served to make his suffering appre- 
ciable and immediate. For those who followed Soria's prescribed rituals or who 
witnessed the statue during or after its miraculous activation, the expiative 
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power of blood was something that could be felt. Through prayer and pen- 
ance devotees could not only understand Christ's sacrifice, but they also could 
lessen its load. They could pray and whip away the pain that they caused Christ 
through their sins. 

The success of Soria's Manual de los exercicios and the popularity of the mi- 
raculous Cristo de los Desagravios reflected the importance of Christological 
devotion within the baroque Catholicism of New Spain. When the bedrock 
of that baroque religious culture shifted in the late-eighteenth century, the 
fate of Soria's book and the statue it inspired shifted as well. With the rise of 
what Pamela Voekel termed “enlightened piety,” favoring a more contempla- 
tive and less corporeal expression of faith, concerns among church officials 
mounted regarding the propriety of rituals like the Holy Desagravios.99 Church 
reformers framed embodied acts of piety and violent penitential practices, 
especially those undertaken away from clerical supervision, as "excessive" 
and indecent.*” It was amidst this contested discursive terrain that in 1782, 
friar Mariano José Santelízes, a Franciscan from the convent of San Pedro de 
Alcántara, Guanajuato, submitted a copy of Soria's Manual de los exercicios to 
the Inquisition in hopes of having it placed on the Church's list of prohibited 
books.*8 The work, Santelízes argued, exposed its readers/practitioners to an 
excessive quantity of "tormentos" (torments), which could be particularly dan- 
gerous for its female audience. Although Santelízes' efforts ultimately failed 
and the Manual de los exercicios was published again in the years that followed, 
his efforts signaled a broader shift within the religious sensibilities of the pe- 
riod. Soria's book and the penitential exercises it prescribed would never again 
regain the prominence they once had. 

Although the Cristo de los Desagravios is more visible today than Soria's 
long-forgotten book, it too gradually faded from the public eye during the age 
of church reform. In 1775 the chapel dedicated to Saint Joseph in the Franciscan 
convent, where the desagravios had been celebrated for decades, was re- 
dedicated to the Senor de Burgos, a miraculous crucifix from the Castilian city 
of the same name that provided a focal point for the expatriate community 
of “Montañeses” living in Mexico City.9? The local statue gave way to a much 
more powerful icon from across the Atlantic. Roughly a century later, after the 
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Franciscan convent was expropriated in the 1860s, the statue was once again 
displaced, transferred this time to the Church of the Hospital de Jesus."? Today, 
the statue presides over the nave of the church from its splendid cross, stripped 
bare of its gilded adornments, and with them the historical traces of its prodi- 
gious past and connections to the sensational devotional manual that fueled 
its rise to fame. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Empathetic Wounds: Gregorio Fernandez’s Cristos 
yacentes as a Nexus of Art, Anatomy, and 
Counter-Reformation Theology 


Tiffany Lynn Hunt 


From 1609 to 1636, the Castilian sculptor Gregorio Fernandez executed a se- 
ries of life-size polychrome Cristos yacentes sculptures — depicting the Dead 
Christ after his Passion and crucifixion — for royal and religious patrons 
throughout the cities of Madrid, Segovia, and Valladolid (Fig. 11.1).! Their rep- 
lication of realistic wounds was achieved through a collaborative process be- 
tween Fernandez and pintores de imagineria (painters of religious imagery or 
polychromers) who he employed. Here, the word executed carries a specific 
double entendre that refers to both the act of creating as well as the act of kill- 
ing. On the one hand, to execute connotes Fernandez’s artistic process, where 
he — in the role of the Deus artifex — assumed the traditional attributes 
of God the Father as the homo creator.* This highly charged religious meta- 
phor, fraught with incarnational overtones, vested the artist with a generative 
power that became even more poignant when tasked with creating the body of 
Christ.? On the other hand, making a dead Christ denotes the carrying out of 
his death sentence. After Fernandez carved the body and its wounds, the sculp- 
ture received its encarnación — a term designating the literal bringing of spirit 
to flesh, through the skillful application of pigment that made incarnate the 
wooden figure.^ These pintores de imaginería (some are named in contracts, 





1 Forvariation, I alternate between the term Cristos and Cristos yacentes throughout this essay; 
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(Turnhout: Brepolis, 2007), 15-48. For more on the Deus artifex, see Ruth Noyes ("One of 
Those Lutherans") in this volume. 
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while others remain unknown) not only brought to life Fernández's creation, 
they also helped bring about its death by utilizing a multi-media technique 
to depict the corporeal trauma suffered during Christ's mortal sacrifice. For 
seventeenth-century Spanish Catholic artists tasked with this particular sub- 
ject matter, the religious significance of their artistic roles in realizing the si- 
multaneous life and death of Christ was not lost. As Joan Sureda explains, in 
emulating the divine creator, Counter-Reformation Spanish artists were aware 
that "Sometimes God paints not only with His blood, but with His nails.... God 
is conceived not as an architect but as a painter, the divine Apelles who creates 
images with hard, sharp nails of pain, of suffering, with blood of his Passion.”* 
For a Counter-Reformation religious audience, for whom the senses played a 
fundamental role in their experience and validation of the divine, the Cristos 
yacentes considered here carefully constructed an aesthetics of pain intended 
to stimulate a spectator's empathetic and redemptive suffering.® 

I interpret the aesthetic of these sculptures as the result of a confluence 
between science and spectacle, building on Ilenia Colón Mendoza's seminal 
study of the Cristos yacentes as a unique sub-genre produced by Fernández and 
his workshop, as well as on Susan Verdi Webster's influential scholarship about 
the extra-liturgical procession of the pasos de misterios (floats of mysteries) 
during Spanish Semana Santa (Holy Week). In what follows, my discussion of 
Fernández's corpus of Cristos aims to address two questions: What contributed 
to the development of this aesthetics of suffering? And why was this particular 
aesthetic relevant to a Spanish Counter-Reformation audience? My research 
is structured around four interrelated themes: materiality, anatomy, performa- 
tivity, and theology. Beginning first with the material evolution of Fernández's 
sculptures, I illustrate how the increased realism of the wounds, as a collabora- 
tive product between sculptor and painters, reflects a thoughtful sensitivity to 
the particular properties of the various media used. The artistry employed in 
the wounds communicates Christ's experience of physical torture and gener- 
ates empathetic neurophenomenological responses by the spectator. To cre- 
ate these realistic wounds, the artists operated as anatomists. Here, my essay 
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addresses an important juncture between art and science that occurred when 
artists participated in the illustration of new anatomical treatises. Though pre- 
vious studies have highlighted either the scientific or art-historical relevance 
of these illustrations, my analysis considers the impact of this information on 
the construction of a Cristo-yacente-canon that followed after the collabora- 
tion between the anatomist Juan Valverde de Amusco (c. 1525-c. 1588) and the 
artist Gaspar Becerra (1520—1570). Improved knowledge about the human body 
and its mechanics bled into the representation of wounds. This information 
influenced the physical characteristics and accuracy of trauma represented 
on the Cristos, which in turn influenced the spectator's somaesthetic experi- 
ence. In suggesting a somaesthetic reading, my analysis asserts that the style 
of Fernández's Cristos strategically cultivates the spectators' body-mindfulness 
by projecting the acts of torture onto themselves to encourage the devotional 
practice of empathetic suffering." 

Allofthis becomes particularly relevant during Holy Week when Fernández's 
Cristos were removed from their ordinary display within churches and carried 
by confraternity members in extra-liturgical processions. These processions 
reinforced the verisimilitude of the artist's aesthetic as the sculptures were car- 
ried alongside flagellants performing acts of corporeal mortification.? Unlike 
the processions during Viernes santo (Good Friday) that emphasized the nar- 
rative of Christ's Passion and crucifixion, my essay focuses on the Jueves santo 
(Holy Thursday or Maundy Thursday) processions and their anachronistic in- 
clusion of the Cristo yacente the day before his death (within the Passion nar- 
rative) to help supplement the liturgical emphasis on the institutionalization 
of the Eucharist and emotionally prepare their audiences for Christ's impend- 
ing sacrifice. The reciprocal relationship between represented suffering and 


) «U 


live demonstrations of suffering activated the devotees' "corporeal imagina- 
tion," similar to what Patricia Cox Miller describes as the late antique practices 
of Christians, who understood a "theological poetics of material substance" as 
distinctly sensible.? I adapt her definition to underscore a notable feature of 
Spanish religious devotional texts that prioritized the physical and emotional 


qualities of suffering with Christ. My essay concludes with a discussion of the 





7 In my somaesthetic reading, my analysis echoes Allie Terry-Fritsch, "Performing the 
Renaissance Body and Mind: Somaesthetic Style and Devotional Practice at the Sacro Monte 
di Varallo,” Open Arts Journal 4 (2015): 111—132. 

8 In this anthology, Weller ("Pain and Pathos") also draws attention to the ways in which art 
and flagellant processions could have mutually reinforced one another. 

9 Patricia Cox Miller, The Corporeal Imagination: Signifying the Holy in Late Ancient Christianity 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009), 6. 
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promotion of empathetic suffering during the Counter Reformation, and how 
this practice helped define early modern Catholicism in contradistinction to 
the Reformed confessions, like Protestantism and Calvinism. Post-Tridentine 
spirituality appealed to devotees' sensual experiences, and Fernández's Cristos 
yacentes fulfilled the need for sensuously engaged art and supported a desire 
to experience Christ's suffering for the benefit of salvation. 


Mindful Materiality: Eliciting the Somaesthetics of Christ's Wounds 


Unlike the creations of artists such as Alonso Cano (1601-1667), who worked as 
a sculptor, painter, and polychromer, Fernández's wooden polychrome sculp- 
tures are collaborative projects, with the work distributed between himself as 
the carver and pintores de imaginería as the polychromers. In the first chap- 
ter of Arte de la pintura (1649), Francisco Pacheco describes the importance 
of polychromers, even describing the process of encarnación with the meta- 
phoric language of the Deus artifex: 


He says, marveling: because the painter alone imitates with perfection 
all of these things, since colors are the life of the relief; and see clearly 
that once the body of Adam has been made in sculpture, he painted the 
breath of the Lord giving him life, and retouched it with a variety of col- 
ors, applying the white, the black, the red, and all of other mixtures of the 
same, creating a most perfect matte incarnation and divinely opening his 
eyes, giving the color of the beard and the hair with such luster and rever- 
ence, that all this together should create a creature that greatly surpasses 
what had been created before.!? 


Despite the preeminence given by Pacheco to the painters' life-giving contri- 
bution in the creation of these multi-authored works, in this study I describe 
the overall style of the Cristos as the product of Fernández's artistic intent, a 





10 “Dice maravillosamente; porque sólo el pintor imita con perfeción todas estas cosas, pues 
los colores son la vida del relievo, y vése claramente, pues estando el cuerpo de Adán 
hecho (como ellos dicen) de escultura, el soplo del Senor dàndole vida lo pinto y retocó 
de variedad de colores, poniendo lo blanco, lo negro, lo roxo y todos los demás mesclados 
entre sí, haciendo una perfetísima encarnación mate, y abriendo divinamente sus ojos, 
dando el color de la barba y cabello con tanto lustre y decoro, que todo junto hiciese una 
criatura como cifra y suma de todo lo que había creado antes." Francisco Pacheco, Arte 
de la pintura, su antigüedad y grandezas, ed. Francisco Javier Sánchez Cantón (Madrid: 
Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, 1956), 28-29. This translation was made possible 
thanks to Allison Caplan, Tulane University. 
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short-hand designation adopted for purposes of clarity with full acknowledg- 
ment of the works' collaborative origins.! Distinguishing between the agency 
of the sculptor and that of the encarnadores (painters that specialized in flesh 
tones) is difficult; polychromers certainly did not operate autonomously from 
the sculptor, and in the case of Fernández, where a particular aesthetics was 
desired, the carved surface and painted materials worked hand-in-hand. 

A total of ten Cristos yacentes sculptures have been attributed to Fernández, 
with two more credited to his workshop.” These life-size figures all feature 
gaping holes in the hands and feet where Christ's body was pierced when 
nailed to the cross, and from these wounds trails of blood radiate down the 
toes and along the forearms, mimicking a natural gravitational descent. Many 
have lacerations across the forehead, marking where the crown of thorns was 
placed in mockery. All have an elongated opening in the right side of the rib- 
cage where Longinus's spear punctured Christ, and the blood and water that 





11  InthisIfollow thelead of art historian Xavier Bray who explains that Spanish polychrome 
sculpture was "conceived as a single, seamless work of art" as well as Colón Mendoza 
who systematically catalogued Fernández's production and codification of this genre. 
Xavier Bray, "The Sacred Made Real: Spanish Painting and Sculpture 1600-1700,” in The 
Sacred Made Real, 18; Ilenia Colón Mendoza, The Cristos yacentes of Gregorio Fernández: 
Polychrome Sculptures of the Supine Christ in Seventeenth-Century Spain (Burlington: 
Ashgate, 2015), esp. 13-36. See also Ilenia Colón Mendoza, "Reading Devotion: Counter- 
Reformation Iconography and Meaning in Gregorio Fernández's Cristo yacente of E] 
Pardo,” in ReVisioning: Critical Methods of Seeing Christianity in the History of Art, ed. 
James Romaine and Linda Stratford (Cambridge: James Clarke and Co. Ltd., 2006), 
242—252; Jesus Urrea, “A propósito de los yacentes de Gregorio Fernandez,’ in El escultor 
Gregorio Fernández, 1576—1636: apuntes para un libro (Valladolid: Ediciones Universidad 
de Valladolid, 2015), 83-86; Juan José Martín González, "El escultor Gregorio Fernández," 
Boletín del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueología: BSAA 47 (1981): 523-524; Martin 
Soria, "Spain: The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,’ in Art and Architecture in Spain 
and Portugal and their American Dominions, 1500 to 1800, ed. George Kubler and Martin 
Soria (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1959), 144—145. 

12 . Colón Mendoza's work is the most up-to-date catalogue raisoneé of Fernández's 
Cristos. She attributes the following to him: (1609) Convento de San Pablo (Valladolid); 
(1610) Convento de Santa Clara (Burgos); (1611) Convento del Sacramento (Madrid); 
(1615) Convento de Capuchinos El Pardo (Madrid); (1620-25) Convento de San Plácido 
(Madrid); (1620-25) Convento de Encarnación (Madrid); (1627) Casa Profesa (Madrid); 
(1627-30) Iglesia de San Miguel (Valladolid); (1631-36) Segovia Cathedral (Segovia); 
(1631-36) Conveto de Santa Clara Monforte (Lugo). She attributes to the workshop of 
Fernández: (1631-36) Convento de Santa Catalina (Valladolid); (1631-36) Convento de 
Santa Ana (Valladolid). See Colón Mendoza, “Appendix A: A Catalogue of Cristos yacentes 
by Fernández and his workshop, in Cristos yacentes, 115-144. 
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poured from his side stains the loincloth below. In some, like the Cristo for 
the Jesuits of Madrid (1625-30; fig. 11.1), the shoulders and knees are roughly 
carved and filled with cork to appear like skin rubbed raw, indicating both 
the weight of the cross and Christ's three falls when carrying it to Golgotha. 
The striking naturalism of these figures is the result of a fastidious replication 
of the effects of corporeal trauma witnessed in a natural body's reaction to 
physical mutilation and injury. Simply put, because real bodies react to torture 
with real wounds, the closer an artist came to mimicking these wounds, the 
more convincingly lifelike the sculpture appeared and the greater its capacity 
to stimulate the physical empathy that inspired the kind of affective devotion 
sought after in Counter-Reformation art. Gridley McKim-Smith describes this 
mutually reciprocal relationship between the sculptures' naturalistic style and 
devotion as it applies to sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spanish sculp- 
tures: ""Verdad' (truthfulness) and 'devoción' (devotion) are used as if almost 
synonymous: realism in the form of polychromy and postizo guaranteed a de- 
vout response and real devotion guaranteed salvation." Postizos, or added el- 
ements like glass eyes, ivory teeth, and cornamenta (bull horn) fingernails, all 
enhanced the sculptures' realism. 

The various material values employed in Fernández's Cristos yacentes skill- 
fully cooperated with one another to perform the physical reactions of bodily 
injury. Pigment worked with crumbled cork to perform like torn fascia, and 
wax worked with pigment to perform like coagulated blood. If, as Marshall 
McLuhan famously remarked, “the medium is the message,” then Fernández's 
messaging can only be perceived through the corporeal sensitivity displayed 
by its materiality.^ While scholarship on Fernández's Cristos yacentes has 
demonstrated the spiritual significance of his realistic style within the context 
of Spanish religious traditions, my argument stresses how the very materiality 
of these sculptures functions as the primary mechanism for stimulating the 
actual experience of empathetic suffering. 

Early iterations of Fernández's Cristos utilized a fairly basic system of ma- 
terials. His first sculpture for the Convento de San Pablo in Valladolid (1609) 
was made of wood and encarnaciones mates (matte flesh tones), and his sec- 
ond iteration for the Convento de Santa Clara in Burgos (1610) only added 





13 Gridley McKim-Smith, "Spanish Polychrome Sculpture and its Critical Misfortunes,’ 
in Spanish Polychrome Sculpture 1500-1800 in United States Collections, ed. Suzanne 
L. Stratton (New York: The Spanish Institute, 1994), 22. 

14 Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media: The Extension of Man (Cambridge: The MIT 
Press, 1964), 23-35, 63-67. 
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decorative gold gilding.!? By 1615, the commission for Philip 111’s Cristo yacente 
at the Convento de Capuchinos El Pardo adopted a different material strategy 
with the inclusion of resin, ivory, and glass. Later iterations, like the Cristo for 
the Church of San Miguel in Valladolid (1627—30), demonstrate a more experi- 
mental approach to the range of materials, and the polychromers expanded the 
conventional repertoire to include ivory, cork, wax, and bull horn.!? These ma- 
terials allowed for a greater level of realism in areas like the parted mouths that 
have teeth, the punctured feet that have exposed tissue, and the side wounds 
that bear trails of coagulated blood. Of the later commissions, the Cristo ya- 
cente (1625-30) for the Jesuit Casa Profesa in Madrid stands apart in its verisi- 
militude by including wounds on the shoulder and knees." The Casa Profesa 
Cristo exploits the combination of materials to achieve an exceptional level of 
realism by mapping onto the sculpture the subtle, yet poignant, signifiers of a 
body pushed to its physical limits.!8 Using chunks of crumbled cork saturated 





15 . Forimages of Fernández's Cristos, see Colón Mendoza, Cristos yacentes, 65—92, 115-144. 

16 Ibid, 128. 

17 Other Jesuit commissions suggest a similar interest in showcasing the sculptures' veri- 
similitude. A document dated 6 March 1627 notes that Diego de la Peña and Jerome 
Calabria were contracted to paint and guild "two Christs in the grave to the satisfaction 
and contentment of the of the College of the Society of Jesus and of his brother sac- 
ristan." One version was created for the Jesuit church of San Miguel in Valladolid, and 
the second version originally came from the temple of San Francisco Borja (now at the 
Prado Museum). Jesus Urrea, “Cristos yacentes de Castilla e Leon,” in El escultor Gregorio 
Fernández, 107. 

18 Evidence suggests that the Casa Profesa Cristo yacente can be attributed to the patronage 
of the Duke of Lerma. Lisa A. Banner notes that the 1622 inventory of the Duke's property 
bequeathed a large parcel of land, originally gifted from his uncle, to the Jesuits for a 
future church. Andrés Sánchez López's work on the Casa Profesa indicates that it was 
the desire of the Duke of Lerma to establish the site after a miracle brought by his holy 
grandfather in 1607, when the Duke invoked him via a sacred relic during a problematic 
childbirth by his daughter-in-law, Isabel de Padilla. Without a proper place for the burial 
of his grandfather, San Francisco Borja, the Duke of Lerma eventually donated part of his 
personal property in calle del Prado for the shrine, and the body was formally interred on 
18 December 1617 with King Philip 111, Queen Margarita de Austria, the Infante, and the 
royal court in attendance. Though scholars have associated the Cristo yacente with the 
Jesuits of Madrid, the fact remains that the Casa Profesa was a part of the Duke of Lerma's 
architectural patronage, and it held personal significance to the grandson of the prom- 
inent Spanish Jesuit. See Lisa A. Banner, The Religious Patronage of the Duke of Lerma, 
1598—1621 (Burlington: Ashgate, 2009), 177; Andrés Sánchez López, "La Casa Profesa de los 
Jesuitas en Madrid y una serie de pinturas adquiridas por Carlos 111,’ Archivo Español de 
Arte 319 (Julio-Septiembre 2007): 275-288. For the Jesuit history during this period, see 
Robert Bireley, The Jesuits and the Thirty Years War: Kings, Courts, and Confessors (Chicago: 
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with red pigment, globs of painted wax, and pieces of cracked bullhorn, these 
sculptures communicate the tactile sensations of scabbed and eroded flesh 
or splintered fingernails. The final aesthetic achieved by Fernández's carved 
bodies and the polychromers' handling of the various encarnación materials 
demonstrates a conscious desire for the sculptures' materiality to trigger affec- 
tive responses from spectators. 

Simulating the effects of physical torture on a sculpted body meant not only 
thinking about the types of materials that could recreate physical wounds, but 
also anticipating how the spectator would translate those materials into a per- 
sonal experience of pain. On their own, pine, pigment, bone, and wax do not 
compel a visceral response. However, when they are carefully deconstructed 
and reconstituted as material signifiers for real human substance, these media 
demonstrate artists' conscious attempt to generate a neurophenomenological 
response. In other words, the spectator does not merely see the wound; rath- 
er, he or she organizes the visual data into a tactile, participatory experience, 
and reconstructs the acts of trauma onto his or her own body.”° This neurophe- 
nomenological response occurs when the viewer processes the sculpture's vi- 
sual and tactile data, and consciously relives the emotional and psychological 





Loyola UP, 2009), 19; Bireley, "Les jésuites et la conduit de l'etat baroque,” in Les jésuites à 
lage baroque 1540-1640, ed. Luce Giard and Louis de Vaucelles (Grenoble: Jérôme Millon, 
1996), 229-242; Magdalena Sánchez, "Confession and Complicity: Margarita de Austria, 
Richard Haller, S.J., and the Court of Philip 111," Cuadernos de Historia Moderna 14 (1993), 
1331-49; Alain Bégue, Les jésuites en Espagne et en Amérique espagnole (1565—1615): pouvoir 
et religion (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 2011), 148. 

19 The literature on neurophenomenology includes Francisco J. Valera, “Neuropheno- 
menology: A Methodological Remedy for the Hard Problem," Journal of Consciousness 
Studies 3 (1996): 330-49; Alva Noé and Evan Thompson, "Are There Neural Correlates 
of Consciousness?" Journal of Consciousness Studies 11 (2004): 3-28. See also David 
Freedberg, “Empathy, Movement and Emotion,’ in Sistemi emotive: artisti contempora- 
nei tra emozione e ragione-Emotional Systems: Contemporary Art Between Emotion and 
Reason, ed. F. Nori and M. Steinhoff (Milan: Silvana Editore, 2007), 38-61; Freedberg, 
"Motion, Emotion and Empathy in Aesthetic Experiences," Trends in Cognitive Science 
(2007): 197-203. In this volume, Graham (“Compassionate Suffering") considers similar 
somatic stimuli via imagery intended to provoke emotional equivocation in viewers. 

20 Marshall McLuhan, "Inside the Five Sense Sensorium,' in Empire of the Senses: The 
Sensual Culture Reader, ed. David Howes (New York: Berg, 2005), 46—48; Francesca Bacci, 
"Sculpture and Touch” in Art and the Senses, ed. Francesca Bacci and David Melcher (New 
York: Oxford UP, 2011), 133-136. 
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trauma as a personal experience.?! Various lived experiences of corporeal pain 
inform the spectator's ability to empathetically engage with these sculptures. 
The neurophenomenological response provoked by the Cristos's viscerally 
compelling wounds facilitates empathetic suffering. Within the Catholic tra- 
dition, a devotee is considered capable of genuinely participating in Christ's 
experience of physical pain. Heavily featured in Lenten celebrations and de- 
votional texts, this practice instructs Catholics not only to connect to Christ's 
emotions, but also to literally feel within their bodies the injuries he suffered. 
Though sympathetic and empathetic are terms often used interchangeably, 
their meanings are, in fact, quite different in this context. A sympathetic re- 
sponse to pain elicits an emotional reaction, like sadness or pity, whereby the 
spectator can share the victim's feelings. Catholic empathetic suffering, by 
contrast, requires an entirely different type of imaginative process that goes 
beyond psychologically feeling Christ's sorrow to actually experiencing his 
bodily trauma physically. Spectators who never underwent the vicious punish- 
ment of crucifixion could still achieve an imagined simulation of that pain. 
This is the type of experience called for in the Sevillian Franciscan Bernardino 
de Laredo's (1482-1540) book Subida del Monte Sión (Ascent of Mount Sion, 
1535), specifically in the eighth chapter where he entreats the devotee to use 
his or her corporeal imagination. Bernardino states, "When the cross of Christ 
goes into the soul, it is necessary that the body should try to mount the cross 
00.22 Part of the difficulty for modern-day audiences in understanding these 
phenomena is that current theories about the subjective experience of pain 
run contrary to the practice of empathetic suffering as required in early mod- 
ern devotion. Scholars such as Elaine Scarry and Bradford T. Stull have stressed 





21 See Colón Mendoza, “Reading Devotion,’ 242-252. The combination of anatomic real- 
ism and devotion continues specifically in the Jesuit use of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, as 
discussed in Lauren G. Kilroy-Ewbank, "Holy Organ or Unholy Idol? Forming a History of 
the Sacred Heart in New Spain,” CLAR 23, no. 3 (2014): 320-359. For the strategic imple- 
mentation of provoked visceral responses through images of trauma in the New World, 
see Thomas B. F. Cummins, "The Indulgent Image: Prints in the New World,’ in Contested 
Visions in the Spanish Colonial World, ed. Ilona Katzew (Los Angeles and New Haven: 
The Los Angeles County Museum of Art and Yale UP, 2001), 201-233, 289-292; Cummins, 
“Images for a New World,’ in The Virgin, Saints and Angels: South American Paintings 1600— 
1825 from the Thoma Collection, ed. Suzanne L. Stratton-Pruitt et al. (Milan: Skira, 2006), 
16, 18. 

22 The eighth chapter is titled, "Que para entrar en é amor es proprio puerta la Cruz" (That 
the Cross is the Door by Which We Enter into Love). Kathleen Pond, The Spirit of the 
Spanish Mystics: An Anthology of Spanish Religious Prose from the Fifteenth Century to the 
Seventeenth Century (London: Burns and Coats, 1985), 19-20. 
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how the dialectics of pain, and any attempt to rhetorically convey those feel- 
ings, can only ever happen indirectly to the actual experience.?? Similarly, 
Ruth Leys's work makes a distinction between narrating the experience of a 
traumatic event, which happens when a person recounts his or her victimiza- 
tion, and the body's ability to relive trauma. The latter requires the integra- 
tion of memories and unique sensory information only the victim can access.?* 
In these characterizations of pain, a truly empathetic experience cannot be 
achieved; instead, only the victim undergoes the first-hand experience of phys- 
ical pain. 

While present-day theories of pain fail to validate the possibility of a fully 
empathetic experience, this runs contrary to the early modern belief of suf- 
fering as a shared experience that yielded salvific qualities. For early modern 
Catholics, empathetic suffering with Christ was not only possible, but also a 
critical component of devotion. This became the crucial tenet of the Holy Week 
liturgy and the extra-liturgical processions. William Christian underscores the 
purgative quality of provoked empathetic weeping during these extra-liturgi- 
cal processions in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spanish Catholicism.?° 
When a Catholic experienced empathy, his or her emotions led to a state of 
contrition and the absolution of sins. St. Tomás de Villanueva (1486-1555) ex- 
plained this process in his Modo breve de servir a Nuestro Señor en diez reglas 
(Brief Way of Serving Our Lord, published 1578): "Our soul considers our 
Redeemer bound to the column or nailed to the cross and understands that 
the innocent Lamb suffers for our sins. From this consideration one becomes 
sad, moans, and weeps for having offended God and caused his death. This way 
is called purgative, for by it one purges one's sins.”2 Visual stimuli aided in the 
spectator's ability to proceed from a state of empathy to a state of contrition, 
and finally to a state of reconciliation with God. Sculptures like Fernández's 
Cristos yacentes trigger empathy by convincing the spectator of their anatomi- 
cal authenticity. In other words, when Fernández's Cristos forced devotees to 





23 Bradford T. Stull, Religious Dialectics of Pain and Imagination (New York: State University 
of New York Press, 1994), 16. Stull’s work draws heavily from Elaine Scarry’s The Body in 
Pain: The Making and Unmaking of the World (Oxford: Oxford UP, 1987), specifically the 
relationship between the object of the imagination in formulating a religious vocabulary 
for pain. 

24 Ruth Leys, Trauma: A Genealogy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 246—252. 

25 William A. Christian Jr., "Provoked Religious Weeping in Early Modern Spain,” in Religious 
Organization and Religious Experience, ed. John Davis (London: Academic Press, 1982), 
97-114. 

26 Quoted in ibid., 44n41. Original source is Thomás de Villanueva, Obras (Madrid: 
Bibliotheca de Autores Cristianos, 1952), 511. 
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confront Christ's suffering and sacrifice for their sins, empathy occurred when 
the materials transsubstantiated into the brutalized body and spilled blood of 
Christ — a body visually reconcilable to the viewers' own. 


Artist/Anatomist: Replicating the Mechanics of Trauma 


With the advent of early modern anatomical research, both sculptors and 
polychromers benefitted from new representations of the body's interior. In 
the case of Fernández and his collaborators, these images, and the information 
they portrayed, jointly informed their use of materials that constructed a sen- 
sible anatomy of trauma. From the mid-sixteenth century onward, the dissem- 
ination of anatomical knowledge included the importation of physicians and 
surgeons to Spain, the exportation of Spanish professors of anatomy to Rome 
and Padua, and the cultivation of anatomical research at the Universities of 
Alcalá, Salamanca, and Valencia. By the time Andreas Vesalius arrived at the 
Habsburg court in 1544 to serve as the court physician to Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles v, his publications De humani corporis fabrica (On the fabric of the 
human body, 1543) and Epistola, docen venam axillarem dextri cubiti in dolore 
laterali secandam (A treatise, teaching that in cases of pain in the side, the 
axillary vein in the right elbow be cut, 1538) were known within Spanish uni- 
versities.2” A notable feature of Vesalius's De humani corporis fabrica was the 
inclusion of visual aids illustrating the various structures of the body. Famed 
for their complexity, detail, and innovation, the images provided powerful de- 
scriptive aid to the text, placing the dissected human corpse front-and-center 
(Fig. 11.2).28 This accorded well with his desire to combine the once tripartite 
system of lector, sector/incisor, and ostensor that divided the responsibilities 
for instruction, dissection, and anatomy. 

Prior to the Vesalian images, anatomical illustrations portrayed the body's 
interior as if seen through an external shell. A diagram from Gregor Reisch's 
"De potentiis animae vegetativae" (On the power of the vegetative soul) in his 
Margarita philosophica (Pearl of Wisdom, 1503) exemplifies a type of hypothet- 
ical anatomy (Fig. 11.3). The reader perceives the internal organs as if the tho- 





27 For the complicated adoption of Vesalius’s new anatomical methodology in Spain, see 
José M. López Piñero, "The Vesalian Movement in Sixteenth-Century Spain,” Journal of the 
History of Biology 12 (1979): 45—81. 

28 Sachiko Kusukawa, Picturing the Book of Nature: Image, Text, and Argument in Sixteenth- 
Century Human Anatomy and Medical Botany (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


2012), 213. 
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FIGURE 11.2 Andreas Vesalius, “Prima Sexti Libri, Figura,” from De humani 
corporis fabrica libri septem, (Basel, 1543), page 559. Woodcut. 
COURTESY OF THE U.S. NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
MEDICINE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


racic cavity simply parted and exposed the various anatomical structures. This 
type of image remains a purely philosophical endeavor, and the artist needed 
only to supply a vague understanding of the body and the organization of its 
parts. By contrast, the Vesalian images revealed the body in layers, stripping it 
away to expose not only the structures, but also its mechanics. The former con- 
ceives of the body as a container for its hidden interior; the latter understands 
the interior as part of a systematically designed fabric that intentionally defined 
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FIGURE 1.3 Gregor Reisch, "Illustration depicting the internal organs 
of a dissected man, including heart, lungs, stomach, 
spleen, intestines, kidneys, and bladder, labelled in 
Latin," from Margarita philosophica, 1503. Woodcut. 
King's College London, Foyle Special Collections Library, 
London, England. 


the human body as an intelligently designed fabrication by God.?? In other 
words, the former epitomizes a type of non-temporal description, whereas 
the latter narrates the body as a kinetic experience. From this point forward, 
Vesalius's anatomical revolution confirmed the primacy of the image of the 





29 X Kusukawa, Picturing the Book of Nature, 215n82. 
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human body's interior as ontologically relevant for any student of anatomy or 
any artist. 

The Vesalian revolution, and the first-hand approach to medical knowledge 
endorsed by contemporaneous anatomists, created a new epistemology of the 
body?! Recognizing that Galenenic medicine was flawed by the Romans’ fail- 
ure to perform human dissection and reliance on animals like pigs and goats 
as surrogates, Vesalius collapsed the previous distance between the corpse and 
the anatomist by advocating for direct contact with the cadaver.?? This ana- 
tomical revolution challenged the established hierarchy of medical knowledge 
and transformed the body from an object of mere philosophical speculation 
to one of perceivable knowledge that also affected the body's representation.?? 
Scholars of the history of science, art history, and visual culture have considered 
the relevance of these anatomical images within the context of a broader early 
modern intellectual history. Andrea Carlino, Andrew Cunningham, Jonathan 
Sawday, Nancy Sirasi, and Sachiko Kusukawa, among others, all demonstrate 
an interest in the anatomical image as a particular type of artistic venture in 
the service of a scientific goal.?^ For my analysis, the relationship is inverted: 





30 The later impact of ontological shift has been discussed by Miguel Vicente Pedraz, 
"Cuerpo y sociedad en el Libro de la anathomía del hombre, de Bernardino Montaña de 
Monserrate: el sueño político de un anatomista,” História, Ciências, Saúde-Manguinhos 
20 (November 2013): 1121-1135; see also Teresa Huguet-Termes, Jon Arrizabalaga, and 
Harold J. Cook, Health and Medicine in Hapsburg Spain: Agents, Practices, Representations 
(London: The Wellcome Trust Centre for the History of Medicine at UCL, 2009). For later 
eighteenth-century anatomical representations, see Luis Sánchez Granjel, Anatomía es- 
pañola de la Ilustración (Salamanca: Universidad de Salamanca, 1963). 

31 Andrew Cunningham, The Anatomical Renaissance: The Resurrection of the Anatomical 
Projects of the Ancients (Brookfield: Ashgate Publishing Company, 1997), 121n47. 

32 Maud W. Gleason, “Shock and Awe: The Performative Dimensions of Galen’s Anatomy 
Demonstrations,” in Galen and the World of Knowledge, ed. Christopher Gill, Tim 
Whitmarsh, and John Wilkins (New York: Cambridge UP, 2009), 85-114. 

33 See also Andrea Carlino, Books of the Body: Anatomical Ritual and Renaissance Learning, 
trans. John Tedeschi and Anne C. Tedeschi (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999), 
206—207; David L. Martin, "The Three Tasks of Andreas Vesalius: A "Biography of Anatomy," 
in Curious Visions of Modernity: Enchantment, Magic, and the Sacred (Cambridge, MA: The 
MIT Press, 2011), 62—69. 

34 In addition to these authors, see Raphael Cuir, The Development of the Study of Anatomy 
from the Renaissance to Cartesianism: Da Carpi, Vesalius, Estienne, Bidloo (Lewiston: 
Edward Mellon Press, 2009); Rose Marie San Juan, “Restoration and Translation in Juan 
de Valverde's Historia de la composision del cuerpo humano) in The Virtual Tourist in 
Renaissance Rome: Printing and Collecting the Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae, ed. 


Rebecca Zorach (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008), 53-62; Katharine Park, 
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art was not the handmaiden of science. Rather, science assisted in the aes- 
thetic decisions of artists, and their participation in the development of these 
illustrations had a significant impact on the representation of religious subject 
matter like the Cristo yacente. 

In concert with Vesalius’s work, the successive publications of Matteo 
Realdo Colombo's De re anatomica (The Subject of Anatomy, 1559) and William 
Harvey's Movement of the Heart and Blood in Animals (1628) demonstrate a 
notable interest in venesection, bloodletting, and the pulmonary system. The 
growing corpus of anatomical literature required visual representations that 
fostered a sustained, mutually beneficial partnership between the scientific 
knowledge of anatomists and the representational skill of artists.35 Significant 
for the artists working on the Cristos yacentes, two Spanish anatomical texts 
appeared that borrowed from Vesalius: Bernardino Montafia de Montserrate's 
Libro de la anothomia del hombre (Book of Human Anatomy, Valladolid, 1551) 
and Juan Valverde de Amusco's Historia de la composición del cuerpo humano 
(History of the Composition of the Human Body, Rome, 1556). 

Valverde's book in particular offers evidence for the point of contact be- 
tween the ideas promoted by the Vesalian anatomical method and their repre- 
sentations by Spanish artists. Like the collaboration that went into Fernandez’s 
Cristos, the images for Valverde's publication were the result of collaboration 
among himself, the painter Pedro de Rubelais, the painter and sculptor Gaspar 
Becerra, and the French engraver Nicolas Beatrizet.?9 For the 1560 edition, 
printed by Nicoló Bevilaqua in Venice, a majority of the forty-two copperplates 
(designed by Pedro de Rubiales and Gaspar Becerra, and engraved by Nicolas 
Beatrizet) copied the original images from Vesalius's text.?" Becerra's involve- 





"The Life of the Corpse: Dissection and Division in Late Medieval Europe,’ Journal of the 
History of Medicine and Allied Sciences 50 (1995): 111-132; Katharine Park and Lorraine 
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Datson and Elizabeth Lunbeck, Histories of Scientific Observation (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2011); Roger French, Dissection and Vivisection in the European Renaissance 
(Brookfield: Ashgate, 1999). 

35 For the relationship between artists and anatomists, see Domenico Laurenza, “Art and 
Anatomy in Renaissance Italy: Images from a Scientific Revolution, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Bulletin 69 (2012): 4—48. 

36 X Valverde's text was reissued twice in 1559, and the Italian translation was republished four 
times between 1559 and 1608. For more on the images, see Heinrich Schmidt and Hans 
Schadewaldt, Michelangelo und die Medizin seiner Zeit (Stuttgart: Schattauer, 1965). 

37 Andrea Carino, “Tre piste per l'Anatomia di Juan de Valverde: logiche d'edizione, soli- 
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FIGURE 11.4 Nicolas Beatrizet after Gaspar Beccera, "Tavola delle Figure del Libro 
Ш, from Juan Valverde de Amusco’s Anatomia del corpo humano 
(Rome, 1560), page 108. Engraving. 
COURTESY OF THE U.S. NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, 
WASHINGTON DC. 





Institute Working Papers, Max Weber Programme 20 (2009): 6—7. For the problems re- 
lated to Valverde's plagiarism, see Cynthia Klestinec, "Juan Valverde de (H)Amusco and 
Print Culture: The Editorial Apparatus in Vernacular Anatomy Texts,” in Zergliederungen- 
Anatomie und Wahrnehmung in der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Albert Schirrmeister (Frankfurt 
am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 2005), 78-96. Though Valverde credited Pedro de Rubiales 
as the illustrator of his images, overwhelmingly art writers attributed the work to Gaspar 
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ment in this project exposed him to the more naturalistic Vesalian manner of 
displaying human anatomy and to an artist's approach to representing it. In 
one image, he even creatively combined two figures from Vesalius's text, and in 
doing so, subtly constructed a poignant demonstration of how the senses play 
a significant part in anatomical knowledge (Fig. 11.4).5? In book three, for the 
representation of the heart and its arteries, Becerra designed a figure in the act 
of dissecting another.?? The first corpse, lying horizontal with eyes closed and 
mouth open, performs the role of a cadaver, the amputated left arm emphasiz- 
ing the fragmented nature of this body. The second figure appears to perform 
the dissection, though he too has been dissected. What makes this image so 
unique, and relevant to the discussion of artistic practice for Fernández, is its 
rhetorical statement about anatomical truth as it relates to Vesalius's emphasis 
on the primacy of experience. Vesalius made this point clear in a statement 
directly related to his demonstration of the pulmonary movement that the 
diagram represents when he explained, "You can learn only little from mere 
demonstration, if you yourself have not handled the object with your hands."^? 
Similarly, when asked about the demonstration, he clarified, "I do not want 
to give my opinion, you yourself should feel with your own hands, and trust 
them”* In Becerra's image, the man conducting the dissection has his eyes 
open, but looks away from the corpse below while his hands examine the ca- 
daver's body. This minor detail carries significant meaning and performs the 
type of sensory experience promoted by Vesalius: instead of looking down at 
the exposed organs, his hands feel for the anatomical truth that is represented 
in the surrounding cross sections of the heart. Here, what cannot be seen can 





Becerra. Vicente Carducho's Dialogos de la pintura (1633) first claimed Becerra as the au- 
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still be sensed. The image demonstrated a fundamental tenet of the Vesalian 
methodology: anatomical truth was as much an intercorporeal endeavor — 
of one open body opening another — as it was an intersensorial experience. 
These ideas signaled the way artists, like Fernández and his polychromers 
would approach their executed bodies, not as fabricated human copies, but 
as artistic anatomies. The process of learning about the body's hidden truth 
meant that when the anatomist's scalpel exposed the cadaver's interiority, he 
simultaneously opened his own body.^? Hence, the image deliberately por- 
trays both the anatomist and the cadaver as concurrently exposed during the 
dissection. 

By combining two Vesalian images, Becerra staged his own description 
about the of the sensata cognito (sensible knowledge), which played a specific 
role in public anatomy demonstrations.* Prior to Vesalius, the Italian physi- 
cian Jacopo Berengario da Carpi taught public dissections through a practice 
of an anatomia sensibilis (perceptible anatomy).^^ This type of demonstration 
utilized sensata (perceptions) from the external senses and mental images ar- 
chived within the memory, which made imperceptible parts of the body dis- 
cernable.^? More importantly, Berengario used the word artifex to describe 
the work of the anatomist, and by doing so, suggested a parallel between 
the anatomist and artist as two types of craftsmen who rely on the sense of 
sight and touch in their art.** Though Berengario primarily taught in Venice, 
his successor Vesalius later developed this model for his instruction. Spanish 
anatomical theaters established concurrently at universities and public hospi- 
tals in Valladolid, Salamanca, Barcelona, and Saragossa also supported public 
dissections.” What scholars have yet to connect is how this wave of anatomical 
knowledge, and the corresponding images produced by artists tasked with de- 
picting the dissected human body, played an important part in the increasing 
verisimilitude of Spanish sculptural figures like Fernández's Cristos. Drawing 
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attention to the impact of the anatomist/artist collaboration beyond the genre 
of anatomical images helps to indicate where this knowledge contributed to 
artistic style in general. When artists began participating in the cultivation and 
representation of anatomical knowledge, their approach to the human body, 
and in particular the dead body, reflects a sensual acuity that was previously 
unavailable and unarticulated. Fernández's sculptures, whose affective poten- 
cy relied on replicating anatomically accurate wounds via the sculptor's tech- 
nique and the polychromers' material decisions, thus simultaneously reflect 
the incorporation of a new mentality that cast the artist as anatomist. 

The codification of a Spanish Cristo-yacente-canon, along with an aesthetic 
that constructed affectivity through anatomy and bridged science and art, may 
besaid to have begun with Becerra's own sculptures, but developed further with 
those of Fernández. As a result of his involvement in designing Valverde's ana- 
tomical images, Becerra's approach to the material properties of polychrome 
sculpture reflect a conscious integration of the knowledge about the dissect- 
ed body's material interior. After completing the images for Valverde's text in 
1559, Becerra received a sculpture commission in 1563 from the Monasterio 
Descalzas Reales in Madrid, which was founded by Princess Dofia Juana of 
Austria and served as a residence for both the Empress María and the Infanta 
Sor Margarita de la Cruz.*8 Becerra completed a life-size polychrome Cristo 
yacente that vividly portrays the corporeal trauma suffered by Christ through 
an abundance of bloody lacerations that mar the well-defined musculature. 
The anatomical realism of Becerra's wounds distinguished his sculpture from 
its predecessors and, as a result, established a new archetype for a successive 
genre of Cristos yacentes. Quite unlike previous models, such as Juan de Juni's 
Entombment (1539-1544) for the Monasterio de San Francisco in Valladolid, 
Becerra's Cristo goes beyond simply portraying wounds to treating the body as 
a spectacular performance of torture. The sheer number of wounds that cover 
the body and their heightened naturalism demonstrate a concerted effort by 
Becerra to think about the representational value of wounds as the experience 
of pain informed by anatomy. 

Artists working in the wake of Becerra's archetype were indebted to him 
for fundamentally incorporating the scientific arts into a visually compelling 
style that met the devotional needs of a Counter-Reformation spectator who 
necessarily felt Christ's trauma. What Becerra established in his Cristo yacente, 
Fernández refined with his first 1609 Cristo yacente for the Convento de San 
Pablo in Valladolid. Fernández reduced the overall number of stylized lacera- 
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tions which, though significant and viscerally compelling, diverted attention 
away from the five holy wounds. Instead, Fernández 's sculpture selectively imi- 
tates the welting and tearing of skin with subtle strokes of a red pigment that 
convey the pooling of blood under the skin after being hit. The same attentive- 
ness to the body's natural response to being beaten, punctured, and stabbed 
appears in the wounds across the forehead, the holes in the hands, and the 
lance wound in the side; but here, Fernández's sculpture surpasses Becerra's 
verisimilitude. These wounds accurately portray the mechanics of a live 
human body through the trails of blood that run down the arms and coagulate 
at the end, and through the rough carving around the open wounds stained 
with a deep red pigment to suggest various fascia layers. A mutual correlation 
existed between Fernández's elevated realism and the Counter-Reformation 
reaffirmation of affective piety that supported the role of images in stimulating 
devotion.^? Fernández not only understood this requisite, but the aesthetics 
of his sculpture demonstrate the ability to tailor the use of materials to meet 
those devotional needs. He helped to codify a stylistic canon for Cristos by sys- 
tematically repeating the wounds. 


Jueves Santo: Experiencing the Performance of Pain 


Empathetic suffering was an important feature of Catholic Lenten celebrations 
because reliving Christ's corporeal sacrifice was a central element of these li- 
turgical and extra-liturgical events. María José del Río Barredo's foundation- 
al research on the religious ceremonies of the Catholic monarchs in Madrid 
demonstrates that, during the period of Fernández's production of the Cristos 
yacentes, the capital was itself understood as a moral entity. Due to their cul- 
tural status, ritual processions, like those held during Holy Week, symboli- 
cally promoted the appearance of Catholic unity and Philip Iv’s sovereignty. 
Holy Week provided a unique multi-sensory experience that — to this day — 
utilizes extra-liturgical spectacles to reinforce its somaesthetics. These perfor- 
mances are the type of intersensorial environment described by David Howes 
that constitute a “sensuous interrelationship of body-mind-environment.”>! 
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During Holy Week, liturgies and extra-liturgical rituals, like the famed 
processions of the pasos de misterios, are arranged to follow a prescribed se- 
quence of relived events from the Last Supper to the Resurrection.°* The most 
important days are Jueves santo, Viernes santo, Sábado santo (Easter Vigil), and 
Domingo de Pascua (Easter Sunday, or Domingo de Gloria). Each day of the cel- 
ebration receives a particular narrative emphasis that dictates both the type 
of extra-liturgical performance(s) and the emotional tenor connected to these 
performances. For example, on Maundy Thursday the liturgy focuses on the 
Last Supper, whereas on Good Friday the liturgical dramas and processions 
concentrate on the Descent from the Cross and the Encounter of the Virgin. 
Meanwhile, the Elevation and the Visitation of the Tomb occur on Easter 
Sunday? On Good Friday, the liturgy revolves around reliving the sequential 
stages of the Passion and Crucifixion, and this emphasis on narrative dictated 
an extended number of processions and floats. The Friday processions tend to 
highlight the emotional trauma experienced by the Virgin Mary, as evidenced 
by the procesión de la Soledad (procession of [Our Lady of] Solitude) with its 
five floats, and the procesión de la Nuestra Señora de los Siete Dolores (proces- 
sion of Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows).** Here, empathy was directed at both 
Christ and his virgin mother. By contrast, the Holy Thursday liturgy and pro- 
cessions collectively focused on the body of Christ and the institutionalization 
of the Eucharist through the Last Supper. 

As described in Salvador Viader's edition of Agustín de la Concepción's 
Ceremonial de las Misas: Trata de las rubricas y ceremonias pertencientes al 
Sacrosanto Sacrificio de la Misa y ritos de la Semana Santa (Ceremony of the 
Mass: Rubrics and Ceremonies Pertaining to the Sacred Sacrifice of the Mass 
and Rites of Holy Week, 1647), a particular emphasis on the body of Christ 
begins with the staging of the mass on Holy Thursday. Typically, the altar was 
dressed without sacramental cloths, and the crucifix was covered with a white 
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veil.°° The mass deliberately centers on the host and chalice, constantly reaf- 
firming Christ's body and blood offered as Eucharist.** The Maundy Thursday 
procession strengthened the liturgical focus on the Eucharist by prominently 
including the Holy Sepulcher float in the spectacle. Though it might seem 
chronologically anachronistic for the Holy Thursday procession to include 
one of Fernández's Cristos yacentes, it would have perfectly coincided with 
the devotional subject of the Eucharist.*” Unfortunately, it is unclear which of 
Fernández's Cristos functioned within the Holy Sepulcher. However, because 
the Holy Thursday liturgy focused exclusively on the Eucharist, I believe three 
options present themselves as the most likely candidates: the version for the 
Convento del Sacramento (1611), the version for Convento de Encarnación 
(1620—25), or Philip гу” Cristo (1615) at the Convento de Capuchinos El Pardo, 
which would have also made a poignant reference to the Orden del Santo 
Sepulcro de Jerusalén.5? Despite the inability to identify the specific Cristo that 
performed within Madrid's Holy Week processions, we can still surmise that it 
would have created a unique moment in the procession because it stood out as 
a non-scriptural element that invited a level of flexibility in the spectator's re- 
lationship to the sculpture. More commonly in processions a spectator might 
observe a Sorrowful Virgin Mary or the Man of Sorrows-devotional subjects 
that also rest outside of the traditional Passion narrative. By including one 
of Fernández's Cristos in the Maundy Thursday procession its aesthetics be- 
came empathetically resonant when accompanied by flagellant penitents. The 
lived physical suffering self-inflicted by these flagellants helped construct a 
performance that emphasized the corporeal senses on a day that concentrates 
on Christ's forthcoming sacrifice, a point to which I shall return. 
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FIGURE 11.5 Procession of the Cristo yacente during Holy 
Week, 2009. Photograph. Chema Concellón, 
Valladolid, Spain. 


Throughout Spain, a number of Fernández's Cristos yacentes were displayed 
within reliquary-like structures that recreated the Holy Sepulcher. When this 
structure was embedded within an altar, it emphasized a eucharistic metaphor 
by symbolically connecting the sculpture to the transubstantiated body.** By 
removing one of these Cristos from its regular viewing conditions, and insert- 
ing it into a procession, its empathetic values were transformed. When a Cristo 
participated within a Holy Thursday procession, it was accompanied by altar 
servers carrying thuribles of incense, nazarenos (penitential confraternity 
members) holding candles, and flagellating penitents in tunics and capirotes 
(pointed conical hoods) (Fig. 11.5). In these processions, the Holy Sepulcher 
was represented by Fernández's Cristo yacente, transforming the sculpture 
into a type of tableau vivant (living image) that fused popular devotion and 
the ecclesiastically endorsed religiosity of the Counter-Reformation Church.9? 

Madrid's seventeenth-century Maundy Thursday procession, for example, 
followed a prescribed order at this time, as Miguel Herrero-García reconstruct- 
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ed from archival documents. The procession departed from the hospital of San 
Millán where the Convento de Pasión was housed, and reveals a careful ar- 
rangement of the pasos (floats) program: 


The cobblers carried the float of Our Lord with the Cross to the mount. 
The blacksmiths went with the float of Raising Christ on the Cross (the 
Exaltation); the comedians and young men of the corrals pulled the 
float of Christ Crucified. The tanners and the butchers pulled the Holy 
Sepulcher. The procession closed with the confraternity of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, who were the founders and organizers of the ceremony.?! 


As the processional order suggests, in Madrid the Holy Sepulcher sculpture cre- 
ated a moment within the narrative progression in which the spectator could 
confront the horrifying culmination of Christ’s physical torture, as well as the 
profound meaning of his corporeal sacrifice. Assuming that the confraternity 
of Our Lady of Sorrows who closed the procession carried a polychrome sculp- 
ture of the Virgin of Sorrows, similar to the one made by Juan de Juni in 1571 for 
use in the Valladolid Holy Week procession, then Herrero-Garcia’s reconstruc- 
tion underscores the empathetic potency of the Holy Thursday procession.*? 
The position of the Holy Sepulcher with the Cristo yacente within the pasos 
program before the emotionally fraught scene of a grief-stricken mother fol- 
lowing her dead son’s brutalized corpse, compelled an empathetic experience 
that ultimately led to the spectator’s contrition and absolution. 

In addition to the spectacular floats, male flagellant penitents played a 
prominent role in the liturgical procession, the violence and immediacy of 
their self-inflicted physical trauma contributing directly to the performative 
environment of Fernández's Cristo.9? These cofrades de sangre (brothers of 





61 “Los zurradores llevaban el paso de Nuestro Señor con la Cruz a cuestas. Los herradores 
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bos de los corrales sacaban el paso de Cristo Crucificado; los curtidores e rastreros a ma- 
tarifes, sacaban el Santo Sepulcro. Cerraba la procesión la cofradía de Nuestra Señora de 
las Angustias, que era la base y la organizadora del acto..." Miguel Herrero-Garcia, La 
Semana Santa de Madrid en el siglo XVII (Madrid: Gráfica Universal, 1935), 19. 

62 Juan Agapito y Revilla, Las cofradías, las procesiones y los pasos de Semana Santa en 
Valladolid (Valladolid: Editorial Maxtor, 2007), 5-14, 91; also Javier Burrieza Sánchez, Cinco 
siglos de cofradías y procesiones: historia de la Semana Santa en Valladolid (Valladolid: 
Junta de Cofradías de Semana Santa de Valladolid y Ayuntamiento de Valladolid, 2004). 

63 Verdi Webster notes that both male and female penitents participated in the processions, 
but their roles varied based on their genders so that women were portrayed as the pas- 
sive/reactive role to their male counterparts. Verdi Webster, Art and Ritual, 157. 
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blood) were distinguished by their garments and carried attributes like heavy 
crosses or axes.9^ Joseph Alonso Pinedo's 1783 publication of the Exercisios 
y meditaciones para los dias de le Semana Santa (Teachings and meditations 
for the days of the Holy Week), based on the works of friar Luis de Granada 
(1505-31 December 1588), described the Maundy Thursday liturgy in Madrid 
as beginning with the reconciliación de los penitentes (reconciliation of the 
penitents): "The penitents came to this ceremony dressed in sackcloth, with 
long hair and beards, their feet bare, and lay prostrate on the ground, because 
this is a sign of pain (sefial de dolor), because in confessing while fallen, they 
awaited being raised by the mercy of God.”® Verdi Webster's formative work 
on this topic described the manojo de rodezuela, the most common flagellant 
whip, as a rope with a ball of wax covered in pointed wires that members used 
during the procession to publicly mortify their bodies.** Spectators watching 
the penitents inflict corporeal damage on their own bodies were confronted 
with an overwhelmingly visceral spectacle where abundant amounts of blood 
spilled from their bodies.9?" Though Verdi Webster's work focuses on the ritu- 
als of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Seville, evidence exists for the same 
ritualized mortification in Madrid that would have contributed to affective li- 
turgical experience of Fernández's Cristo yacente.95 

Francisco de Goya's painting of La Procesión de Disciplinantes (1808-1812) 
provides one of the more striking representations of this type of liturgical rit- 
ual (Fig. 11.6). Although his image presents a Holy Week procession through a 
nineteenth-century lens, the configuration of floats and penitents in proces- 
sion helps visualize the continued sixteenth-century extra-liturgical ritual. 
In the center foreground of the composition, Goya's bare-chested flagellants 
are brightly illuminated in their blood-soaked garments, the brutality of 
their mortification clearly portrayed. Though this image may be interpreted 





64 Herrero-García, La Semana Santa de Madrid, 29. 
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Pinedo (0.P.), Exercicios, y Meditaciones para los dias de le Semana Santa, Sacados de las 
obras del Fray Luis de Granada (Madrid: D. Placido Barco López, 1783), 55. This translation 
was made possible thanks to Allison Caplan, Tulane University. 

66 | Verdi Webster, Art and Ritual, 157; Carlos José Romero Mensaque, “La Semana Santa en la 
Sevilla del Barroco,” in Semana Santa en Sevilla: sangre, luz e sentir popular (siglos XIV al 
XX), ed. Antonio Martín Macías (Sevilla: Gemisa, 1986), 6:112. 

67 . Verdi Webster, Art and Ritual, 157. 
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FIGURE 11.6 Francisco de Goya, Procesión de disciplinantes, 


1812-1819. Oil on panel. Real Academia de Bellas Artes de 
San Fernando, Madrid, Spain. 


as a type of satirical critique of the institutionalized religious practices dur- 
ing Holy Week, it also visualizes how the confluence of physical mortification 
and sculptural images of Christ's Passion shared in a mutual performativity.9? 
Corporeal mortification during the procession compounded the spectator's 
sensorial response to polychrome sculptures like Fernández's Cristo yacente 
by providing a simultaneous re-enactment of the brutality suffered by Christ. 
Self-mortification simulated Christ's humiliating scourging and brought the 
devotee to a lived imitatio Christi." Witnessing the tortured body in proces- 
sion activates the sculpture's temporal qualities as it physically moves through 
space, but witnessing the same body accompanied by penitents in the process 
of tearing their own flesh and profusely bleeding provides a live demonstration 
of human bodies responding to physical violence. In this type of performative 
environment, Fernández's Cristos present the spectator with the opportunity 
to draw from his or her various encounters with corporeal trauma and apply 
those senses to their empathetic understanding of Christ's sacrifice. As Alfonso 
Rodríguez y Gutiérrez de Ceballos explains, "The fundamental aim of the de- 
votional image is not so much that the viewer should intellectually understand 





69 Alfonso Rodríguez y Gutierrez de Ceballos, “La procesión de disciplinantes: de la 
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the scene that is represented but that he or she should feel it and be moved to 
interact with it” This exact sentiment drives Fernández's particular aesthet- 
ics of pain and its focus on the spectator's empathetic response, which height- 
ens during the Maundy Thursday processions performed throughout Spain 
due to the compounding sensory stimulus between live actions and sculptures 
in motion. 

Seeing the spectacle only accounts for one part of the multi-sensory experi- 
ence and, as Goya's painting suggests, the kinesthetic sense of the ritual itself 
cannot be replicated.”? The painting freezes the temporal pace of the floats, 
which is fundamental to the kinesthesia of a procession. In fact, the kinetic 
interaction between Fernández's Cristos and the spectator impacted his or 
her ability to engage in the type of devotional connection described above by 
Gutiérrez de Ceballos. As the sculpture moves through the streets alongside the 
corporeal mortification of the flagellants, these active bodies create a kinesthe- 
sia-based form of haptic perception that relays the qualities of pain through 
the organization of all the senses. The sight of dripping blood, the sound of 
instruments wounding the skin, the smell of incense and human blood, and an 
imagined tactility that phenomenologically draws from the spectator's memo- 
ries all collectively construct a liturgically cultivated experience of pain.?? This 
type of "visceral seeing" helped corroborate the authenticity of Fernández's 
Cristos by consciously reinforcing their mimesis.” It is the procession that 
strengthens the devotional realism, reversing the usual relationship between 
subject and object (Fig. 11.7). The spectator does not interact with a passive 
sculpture; instead, the sculpture interacts with the spectator, moving through 
their space alongside other bodies in motion, and drawing on the somaesthet- 
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FIGURE 11.7 
Procession of the Cristo yacente during Holy Week, 
2010. Photograph. Chema Concellón, Valladolid, 





Spain. 


ics of the procession. Where the polychrome floats began to replace sacred 
theater, and resemble the "stage set,” the penitent's processional mortification 
intensified the immediacy of the Passion imagery, and for the Cristo yacente, 
these performative acts of self-inflicted signs of pain further may have stimu- 
lated the spectator's corporeal imagination.”° 


Graphic Language: Developing the Corporeal Imagination 


The cultivation of a corporeal imagination can be traced back to ancient 
Christians between the fourth and sixth centuries in response to what Miller 
described as a “material turn” in late antiquity where the body and its senses 
operated as a conduit to authentic encounters with the divine.”* I consciously 
adopt her terminology to acknowledge the longer history of a corporeal imagi- 
nation, but for my purposes it underscores a particular rhetoric exhibited in the 
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writing of early modern Spanish mystics and religious reformers who helped 
inform the material decisions made by Fernández for the Cristos yacentes. This 
rhetoric fostered a religiously structured visuality between the polychrome 
sculpture, its performance within the liturgical procession, and the religious 
axiom of empathetic suffering.7? In other words, an anatomically realistic aes- 
thetic becomes apropos when the culturally relevant practices of using one's 
corporeal imagination provide the necessary social values that promote the 
experience of empathetic suffering as both real and beneficial. The shared 
mysticism between descalzos (discalced, barefoot friars and nuns), like Teresa 
of Ávila (1515-1582, beatified 1614) or Juan de la Cruz (1542-1591, beatified 1675), 
and the qualities of a meditative, contemplative practice supported by the 
Spiritual Exercises of the Jesuits, fostered a type of affective spirituality that 
gained in popularity during the early to mid-seventeenth century in the wake 
of the Council of Trent.”8 A notable characteristic promoted by their individ- 
ual writings focused on the experience and necessity of enduring suffering. 
Teresa described her spiritual wound as “not bodily pain, but spiritual, though 
the body has a share in it — indeed a great share.""? Similarly, Juan de la Cruz’s 
Cántico espiritual (Spiritual Song, 1584) explained: "Let Christ crucified alone 
be enough for you; with Him suffer, with Him take your rest, never rest nor suf- 
fer without Him...."9% Again, in his poem, O llama de amor viva (Living Flame 
of Love, 1585), he described spiritual wounds via St. Paul: 


We cannot become spiritual unless the bodily senses be restrained. It is a 
state of things wholly different from this, when the spirit overflows into 
the sense, for there may be great spirituality in this; as in the case of St. 
Paul, whose deep sense of suffering of Christ overflowed into his body, so 
that he said: “I bear the marks of our Lord Jesus in my body; thus, as the 
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wound and the burn, so the hand that inflicted it; and as the touch, so He 
who touched.”8! 


The Jesuit founder Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556) promoted a similar qual- 
ity throughout his Spiritual Exercises (1548), which encouraged the participa- 
tion of the sensual imagination at the end of a daily contemplation. Though 
much has been written about Ignatius's emphasis on the spiritual senses as 
a devotional mechanism, the ultimate purpose behind activating a person's 
imagined sensory perceptions was to cultivate emotional empathy in the jour- 
ney towards contrition and salvation.9? During the third week of the exercises, 
which focuses on Christ's Passion and crucifixion, Ignatius described empa- 
thetic suffering as belonging "to the Passion to ask for grief with Christ in grief, 
anguish with Christ in anguish, tears and interior pain at such great pain which 
Christ suffered for me.”83 Collectively, these types of popular religious writings 
construct a corporeal imagination that stressed pain as the dominant senso- 
rium whereby humans not only encounter the divine, but through which they 
themselves undergo a sensuous experience. 

For the early modern Christian, pain historically verified truth, whether 
through the martyr's trial or Christ's Passion.9^ All of the examples discussed 
above, however, underscored the importance of suffering. Unlike pain, suf- 
fering connotes a particular quality of bearing and enduring agony. Here a 
distinction must be made between pain as a physical response and suffering 
which combines the physical, psychological, and emotional experience of 
pain. Suffering suggested the capacity and privilege of experiencing pain, as 
well as a necessary preparation towards fully knowing God. In this context, the 
corporeal imagination developed by Spanish religious writers vested suffering 
with a particularly valorizing quality. This is best exemplified in the mandate 
by Ignatius that "If God causes you to suffer much, it is a sign that He has great 
designs for you, and that He certainly intends to make you a saint. And if you 
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wish to become a great saint, entreat Him yourself to give you much opportu- 
nity for suffering." 55 

Copious examples of devotional literature reinforced the empathetic expe- 
rience of Christ's Passion, especially during Holy Week. Susan Verdi Webster 
extensively details the “graphic language" employed in devotional literature 
and manuals that provoked the participation of the corporeal ѕепѕеѕ.86 For ex- 
ample, Lucas de Soria's De la passion de Nuestro Señor lesu Cristo (Passion of 
Our Lord, Jesus Christ), published in Seville in 1635, is a prayerguide specific to 
the Lenten liturgy to be used by the laity and members of religious orders alike. 
In his description of the moment Christ dies, de Soria crafts an ekphrasis that 
not only describes the physical torture, but channels the spectator's corporeal 
imagination: 


His bloody tongue, his belly clinging to his back, consumed all his humor 
as if he had no bowels, the whole yellow and devastated body as if he 
were bled, his stiff hands and feet stretched tight with the Cross, the hair 
and the beard full of blood, his sharp nose, his ribs that could be counted, 
and when his heart began to faint with the strength of the most intense 
pains, his body shuddered.?” 


The graphic description of Christ's suffering offered a direct line to the empa- 
thy necessary for contrition in preparation for Christ's resurrection. Provoked 
weeping proved a devotee's empathic suffering. In another example, friar 
Pedro Malon de Chaide (1530-1589) explains, "although the principal part of 
our penitence is the pain of having offended God, with all this, the tears have 
their part, and a very great part ... and they are the true evidence of the pain 
that we have for our sins; because with no other [evidence] can we prove so 
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certainly that we are burdened and hurt as when we really weep for them."55 
Thus, in the religious climate that Fernández's Cristos yacentes were made, 
the early modern Spanish corporeal imagination concentrated on the physical 
and emotional qualities of empathetically suffering with Christ, and as a result, 
the polychrome body as a victim of that suffering needed to more accurately 
signify the signs of pain. 


Polemics at the Pulpit: Suffering Empathetically with Christ 


Genuinely lived empathetic suffering provided more than just a unique inter- 
sensorial experience between the sculpted object, ritualized procession, and 
devotional text; for the early modern Catholic, it held a specific salvific value. 
Empathetic suffering activated a communion with God, a literal interchange 
of sensible experiences that confirmed the certainty of salvation — an im- 
portant confirmation in the wake of Reformation upheaval.9* In other words, 
those who empathetically suffered with Christ enjoyed a special relationship 
with God. Letter 32 of Blessed Juan of Ávila's Cartas espirituales provides an 
example of framing suffering as a privilege: 


When God wills you to begin truly to suffer and sends you what you 
would most avoid suffering, then you may be confident that you are loved 
by him and may hope to see the face of the Lord with joy. The way to God 
does not consist in words, and therefore one should not faint under tri- 
als, but do violence to oneself in God, who sends us war to crown us with 
victory.% 


Again, as seen above in the discussion of the corporeal imagination, Juan of Ávila 
celebrated suffering as a valorizing encounter, but here the phrase “do violence to 
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oneself in God" suggests that the devotee act out the physical suffering through 
their bodies within a particularly Catholic context. Teresa of Ávila echoed this 
sentiment when she explained that mortification was a part of prayer, so that 
she “was to do violence to myself ... because God had bestowed on me such 
special graces...."?! Suffering became a prerequisite for eternal salvation, and 
Tomas de Villacastin's 1618 translation of the Spiritual Exercises included a di- 
rect comment on this relationship: 


Gather a great desire to suffer persecution in imitation of Christ ... if it 
was necessary that Christ our Lord should pass through innumerable 
tribulations and afflictions, and so enter into his own glory; it is evident 
that neither thou nor any other shall enter into the glory which is thine, 
but only by this way of persecution.?? 


These texts demonstrate a fundamental belief in the salvific function of suf- 
fering which helped construct an early modern Catholic theology of the body. 
Empathetic suffering with Christ served to heal the soul, bridging the gap 
between the sinner and God.?? 

The texts discussed above indicate that early modern Spanish religious writ- 
ers conceived of a theology of the body in which the senses played an essen- 
tial role in confirming Christ's incarnation and corporeal sacrifice. This meant 
that the human body — as the image of God, and through which God became 
incarnate — possessed the capacity to physically empathize with Christ's ex- 
perience of suffering during his mortal sacrifice. This in turn marked a defining 
feature of Catholicism in contradistinction to the Reformed confessions which 
criticized the authenticity and effectiveness of empathetic suffering. 

In the century that preceded this discernible amplification of the corpo- 
real senses and its application within Fernández's Cristos, Protestants issued 
a challenge to these ritualized performances. The Catholic emphasis on cor- 
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poreal suffering prompted Martin Luther to question its prominence and ef- 
ficacy in one's salvation. Luther, educated in an Augustinian tradition that 
eschewed corporeal mortification, cautioned against constructing images of 
Christ suffering based on a person's lived experience for fear of reducing it to 
an ordinary death.?^ For Luther, the problem lay in human reason, not in rep- 
resentation, and he feared the over-emphasis of physical death, in terms of 
violence and torture, would result in the under-emphasis of spiritual death.9° 
Luther believed that Christ's sacrifice resulted in the gift of Trost, or conso- 
lation, a strikingly different relationship to the crucifixion because it empha- 
sized comfort and encouraged solace in Christ's mortal death.’ His sermons 
from Wittenberg demonstrate a decisive move away from the horrors of the 
Passion to a conscious celebration of the Easter miracle.?" Moreover, Luther 
did not advocate for modeling the experience of Christ's pain, as in the acts 
of self-mortification and public weeping performed by Catholics; instead, 
knowledge of the story was enough and followers were to turn their focus to 
God's love.?5 The difference between Luther's conception of pain and that of 
the Catholic Church can be summarized in a single passage: "Where guilt and 
conscience have been forgiven there is no pain in punishment, but there is 
joy in tribulations."?? Similarly, Jean Calvin virtually omitted any discussion of 
Christ's suffering in his sermons. Calvin used the Passion as a way to remark on 
the moral condition of Christians, meaning human sinfulness and not the sen- 
sual experience аге the main context for the Passion.!°° In the Calvinist belief 
of predestination, any attempt to affect personal salvation through the reliving 
of Christ's Passion was futile — grace is given by God alone. By decentraliz- 
ing the necessity for Christians to empathetically simulate the pains of Christ, 
Protestant and Reformed theologians utilized the mechanics of suffering to 
deconstruct the mechanics of salvation. 
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As Protestants and Reformed theologians marginalized empathetic suffer- 
ing in the sixteenth century, the Catholic Reformation in the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth century reaffirmed its centrality in sermons and devotional texts, 
including those associated with the Lenten liturgies where Fernández's Cristo 
yacente performed within the extra-liturgical procession. Dutch Jesuit Peter 
Canisius took aim at Luther's emphasis of Trost during Holy Week, stating: 
"Those people err who observe the suffering of the Lord for their own and oth- 
er's consolation and not also as an exemplar to inspire imitation."?! Canisius 
encourages Catholics to mourn with the Virgin, as the processional order be- 
tween the Virgin of Sorrows and the Holy Sepulcher on Holy Thursday fostered. 
He suggested, "In the meantime, the nails of his hands and feet should pierce 
our flesh, and our concupiscence should hang on his cross.” These texts con- 
front a basic question: can one's empathetic experience of Christ's physical 
pain through one's corporeal imagination influence or guarantee the prom- 
ise of salvation? As Susan Karant-Nunn explains, "The Catholic position was 
that Christians could only appreciate the Atonement if they felt to their very 
quick the horror of what it meant to consent to the role of Redeemer and then 
to experience the torture of it.”!0° This notion is best exemplified in Juan de 
Ávila's Avisos y reglas cristianas sobre aquel verso de David: Audi Filia (Notices 
and Christian rules on the verse of David: Listen Daughter, 1556), which re- 
affirms the idea that in meditating on the Passion, the ultimate goal for any 
devotee was to both empathize with Christ's suffering and imitate his pain. As 
Ávila states, "The first and foremost of the major things you must imitate are 
the exterior punishment and mortification of your body, so that your bears 
some resemblance to the divine."!?^ These types of devotional texts played an 
important role in the overall construction of a Spanish visuality during Holy 
Week by working with the sculpted image and liturgical procession to rein- 





101 Ibid., 39n154; Martin Chemnitz, Historia der Passion unsers liben Herrn und Heylands 
Jesu Christi: Wie dieselbe von den vier Evangelisten einhellig beschrieben ist, ed. Melchior 
Neukirch (Wolfenbüttel: Konrad Horn, 1591), part 1, 45; see also Peter Canisius, Lectiones 
et Practiones Ecclesiasticae (Ingolstadt: Alexander & Samuel Weissenhorn, 1556), fol. 132v. 

102 Karant-Nunn, Reformation of Feeling, 39; Martin Chemnitz, Historia der Passion, part 
1, 70—73; see also Peter Canisius, “Am sechsten Tag der Charwoche,” in Homilien oder 
Bemerkungen über die evangelischen Lesungen, welche das ganze Jahr hindurch an 
Somm- und der Katholischen Kirche treffen, 127, 2 vols. (Ausburg: Karl Kollmann'schen 
Buchhandlung, 1845-1847). 

103 Karant-Nunn, Reformation of Feeling, бо. 

104 Verdi Webster, Art and Ritual, 220n23; Juan de Ávila, Obras completas, 1:748: "Que en fin de 
la meditación de la Pasión ha de ser la imitación de ella; y cual es lo primero y principio 
de cosas mayores que habemos de imitar” 
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force the corporeal reality of empathetic suffering. During Holy Week litur- 
gies, when each denomination defined their theology of salvation, Fernández's 
Cristos helped to provide the visual stimuli necessary for Spanish Catholics to 
share in Christ's suffering.!% This does not imply that artwork made by either 
Lutheran or Calvinists lacked the capacity to portray Christ's Passion, nor that 
they avoided portraying his wounds. Yet, Fernández's verisimilitude antitheti- 
cally reflects a visuality that celebrates the potential to suffer sensuously with 
Christ. The argument thus presented makes a case for how this sensual realism 
functioned within an early seventeenth-century corporeal imagination that 
carefully coordinated an experience of empathy through the performative pro- 
cession and the anatomically-informed spectacle of corporeal mortification. 
It also illustrates that Fernández understood how to modify his aesthetics to 
meet the liturgically driven goals during the Lenten celebrations. Empathetic 
suffering — as the underlying force connecting materiality, performativity, and 
liturgy through image, text, and procession — encouraged a unique relation- 
ship with Christ that helped define Counter-Reformation Spanish Catholicism. 


Conclusion 


Writing about the goal of Counter-Reformation painting, Pacheco explained 
in his Arte de la pintura (1649) that "the aim of Christian painting is to per- 
suade people to be pious and raise them to God."?6 Pacheco, along with other 
authors like Gabrielle Paleotti, made a distinction between puro artifice (pure 
craftsman), which aims at objective ‘similarity, and artifice Cristiano (Christian 
artist), which aims at регѕиаѕіоп 10? In terms of successfully persuading devo- 
tion, certain ecclesiastical circles and religious texts championed sculpture as 
the preferred medium.!% Arguably, Fernández's Cristos merge these catego- 
ries. His sculptures persuade the spectator to believe in their authenticity by 
simulating anatomical accuracy and in the neurophenomenological respons- 
es generated between the sculpture and the Maundy Thursday procession by 





105 Karant-Nunn does not use the phrase “empathetic suffering" to describe the Catholic po- 
sition, but her analysis demonstrated how the communal experience of empathetic suf- 
fering formulated a bond between Catholics that “cemented their identity as members of 
the One True Church, the Body of Christ" Karant-Nunn, Reformation of Feeling, 60. 

106  Victorl.Stoichita, Visionary Experience in the Golden Age of Spanish Art (London: 
Reaktion Books, 1995), 23n27. 

107 Ibid. 23n26. 

108 Ibid. 72. 
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simulating empathetic realities. To fully grasp the profound meaning of Christ's 
sacrifice, early modern Spanish Catholics were instructed through text, object, 
and performance to sense Holy Week. Fernández's ability to persuade devotion 
by aesthetic and affective simulation are the result of a particular confluence 
of interests between art, religion, and science where understanding the me- 
chanics of the wound went hand-in-hand with understanding the mechanics 
of salvation. 
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